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Outeoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


IS ARTICLE, 

“Training of a 
Squirrel Hunter,” 
isn’t the only way 
in which David H. 
Dawson expresses 
his appreciation 
for the teachings 
of his friend Jess. 
He’s an instructor 
himself for the 
National Junior 
Rifle Corps in his 
home town, Tulsa, 
Okla. And for variety he teaches classes 
in heavy weight-lifting at the local Y. 

Dawson was born in the nation’s cap- 
ital 42 years ago, moved with his family 
to the Indian Territory at the age of 5, 
and has been there ever since. Starting 
with a single-shot .22 when he was nine 
years old, he’s run the gamut of firearms, 
even to machine guns. The latter expe- 
rience was during the World War; 
Dawson enlisted in the Marine Corps 
and was made instructor on a South Car- 
olina training range. 

At present employed by the land de- 
partment of an oil company, the Oklaho- 
man manages to find time for several 
hobbies. Among them are handloading 
ammunition, experimenting with rifles, 
hunting and outdoor life generally, and 
cross-country traveling. Every year for 
the last 12, he’s made a 5,000-mile vaca- 
tion trip by auto through the United 
States. Still another of his avocations is 
as useful as it is novel. When outboard 
motors, pumps, centerboards, etc., are 
lost overside from boats at the local 
yacht club, Dawson goes below in a deep- 
sea diving outfit and brings ’em up. 





RITING about “Tackle Twisters on 

Current River” and such is all in the 
day’s work for Harold Wales. Besides 
contributing wildlife features and other 
articles to various magazines, he’s out- 
door editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, 
published at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., 
which is—he 
boasts—the oldest 
newspaper west of 
the Mississippi. 

Wales can’t 
claim any such 
antiquity himself: 
he’s been on the 
scene just 3lyears; 
but they were hard 
ones, he tells us. 
For one difficult 
period, he studied journalism at the 
University of Arkansas, but the fishing 
in the vicinity was terrible and the 
professors weren't interested in having 
their charges shoot at anything but 
high marks, so Wales quit college and 
learned his journalism at first hand 
thereafter. 

Now living in Mammoth Spring, Ark., 
Wales has two hobbies: his four-year-old 
son, and angling. He’s fished from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Colorado Rockies, 
but for lightning on the end of a line 
he always comes back to his native 
Ozark smallmouths. However, he com- 
plains that his profession gets all mixed 
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up with his sport. As Wales expresses it: 

“IT work when I’m hunting and I’m 
hunting work when I fish, so where am 
I, anyway? ... Any outdoor writer can 
tell you!” 


ERCY BROWN is able to record one 
fact which has escaped even the most 
conscientious historians so far: that the 
year 1911 was a tough one for the pos- 
sums around Berclair, Tex. Responsible, 
he tells us, were Benjie Wilson, Ed Con- 
nevey, Bob Webb, Byron Kemp, “Mon- 
key” Diebel, and a stripling by the name 
of Brown, who was still looking forward 
to his teens. Not only did these gallant 
hunters outnumber their own collection 
of hounds, but they made more noise too. 
Luckily for the Texas possum—and 
the neighbors—Brown’s mother took up 
a homestead at Lordsburg, N. M., the 
following year. As soon as he was set- 
tled in his new home, he bought a dozen 
coyote traps—and hasn’t given up trap- 
ping, of one variety or another, since. 
Z3ut the zeal 
Brown had once 
shown for pos- 
sums now turned 
to gold. At no 
more than 14, he 
packed off into 
the Mogolloncoun- 
try to prospect. 
He didn’t turn up 
much precious 
metal, but game 
was plentiful, so 
he didn’t mind. 
Next, while still in 
his teens, he went 
off to Alaska to hunt and fish. He came 
back, he tells us, with the firm con- 
viction that New Mexico ranked with 
the best when it came to big game. The 
result: he still lives in Lordsburg. 
Brown's chief hobby is the one that 
came in so handy in “Greenbacks in the 
Caverns”—the study of Indian rock- 
writings. He doesn’t claim to be an 
authority on the subject, but he has 
learned to make use of many signs. 





OG TRAINING comes as naturally 
to Harry Keithley as boating does 
to an islander. He was born on a 
farm in southern Indiana, his own 
father owned several high-class point- 


ers and setters, and all around were 













Writing, Brown tells us, is a newer 
hobby for him, and after a year of it he’s 
still stricken with awe of the literary 
art. He confesses: “As I see my stories 
appear in print, I gaze at the large, 
black type surrounded by well-placed 
photos, and wonder if this is the same 
story I pounded out on my fifth-hand 
typewriter.” 

It’s sleight of hand, Mr. Brown, just 
a touch of the old sleight of hand. 


UNTING is 

Emmett E. 
Jones’s life work 
but not the kind 
of hunting Ovrtr- 
poOR LIFE readers 
areaccustomedto; 
he tracks down 
human killers. 
For the author of 
“Learning to Hit 
With a Handgun” 
is a detective lieu- 
tenant in the Los 
Angeles, Calif., police force, assigned to 
the homicide squad. 

It was this risky occupation that in- 
spired Jones to take up handgun shoot- 
ing, with the result that he acquired 
many championships—and some _ 500 
medals, cups, trophies, and other awards 
to boot. Previously, as a kid in San 
Antonio, Tex., his favorite arm was a 
shotgun, and he and his father special- 
ized in dove shooting. And even after he 
moved to Los Angeles and had joined the 
police, he concentrated on another kind 
of marksmanship: hitting a little white 
ball around the turf until he landed it in 
a cup. “For years,” he admits, “I was 
nuts about golf, and even worked nights, 
so I could dig divots during the day.” 

Only when the young policeman ex- 
changed shots with a stick-up man one 
night, and received a threatening phone 
call the next day, did he begin to see the 
virtues of handgun proficiency. He hied 
himself to the police pistol range for 
practice. In 1937, four years after he 
started plugging targets, he was awarded 
the General Custer Trophy, and the 
title that went with it—National Indi- 
vidual Pistol Champion. 

Even today, however, Jones likes to 
vary his targets. Every October he packs 
guns and fishing tackle into his coupé 
and heads for Utah’s Dixie National 
Forest and the Snake River country of 
Idaho. And he’s mighty disappointed if 
he doesn’t bring down his deer and catch 
a limit of trout on the side. Mrs. Jones 
goes along and shares his fun. 





the homes of Jingo, Alford’s John, 
Fishel’s Frank, Comanche Frank, and 
many another great performer. What’s 
more, bobwhites were very plentiful. 
The author of “Start ’Em On Birds” | 
began training bird dogs purely for | 
his own pleasure, meanwhile experi- | 
menting in the management of game 
on the farm. He set aside several 
farms and planted feed patches on 
them, paid farmers bounty on hawks, 
and in a few years saw great in- 
creases in the number of quail. Keith- 
ley also was active in organizing con- 
servation clubs and was president of 
a field-trial club in Indiana. Two 
years ago he moved to Banning, Calif., 
where he now does his dog training. 
In spite of his old fondness for 
Hoosier bobwhites, Keithley informs | 
us: “I must say that California valley 
quails are the hardest game birds for 
a dog to handle. It takes a superior 
dog to do himself justice on them.” 
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The Lavorite 
“SHOT of good 
rye hunters 


A nip of Old Overholt is something 
to look forward to aftcr a day in 
the woods or a long vigil in a duck 
blind. For Old Overholt is rich, full- 
bodied ryc—the kind that always 
*“*hits the spot.’’ Famous for 130 
years, Old Overholt is America’s 
most popular U.S. bottled inbondryc. 
Most modestly priced, too, for a whis- 
key of such outstanding excellence. 
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BOTTLED IN BOND 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
Copyright 1940, A. Overholt & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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Real Sport on the Allagash! 


Musquacook, Clear and Little Pleasant Lakes 


Unfrequented wilderness. Bear, Deer, Partridge, Ducks. 
As for Big Trout and Toque Fishing—I challenge them 
all! Good camps, guides, canoes, and best of eats. Plane 
service. This is an unspoiled country and not an Old 
Ladies’ Home. Write for exciting details. 


FRED McGOWAN 








ASHLAND MAINE 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing—Hunting—Recreactional Resort 
Ideal for summe: and fall Every con- | 
venience Every sport . Canoeing 
and Mountain Climbing 
ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
21 Log Cabins, all with baths, a large office. Expert 
guides. Real outdoor meals. Three jersey cows. Vegeta- 
bles from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 
and map on request. 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. | 





vacationists. 


Swimming . 











FLY FISHING 


TROUT ww sertemser SALMON 
UPPER DAM POOL 


Heated cabins with baths & fireplaces, 
Excellent food served in main house. 
RATES $4.00 & $5.00 per day. Write: 


GRANT & CHADWICK 
Upper Dam House Upper Dam, Maine 


HENDERSON’S CAMPS 
Jackman, Maine 
On Bigwood Lake 


Excellent hunting and fishing. A number of lakes 
well stocked with trout and salmon. Both fly and 
bait fishing in September. Good hunting for deer, 
bear, partridge. Cabins with all modern conveniences. 




















CRYSTAL LAKE FARM 


Middleburgh, New York 


Here's a clean, comfortable place where you can 
enjoy excellent fishing and hunting. Pickerel, 
Trout, & Bass—Deer, Squirrels, Rabbits, Grouse, 
Pheasants. All modern conveniences. Good food. 
Beautiful lake. Write or phone for details 


Mrs. Henry White ( Phone 85-F-4) Middleburgh, N.Y. 








Hunt the high ranges where it is always cool in 
summer. Good trout fishing. Comfortable home 
ranch. Reliable pack of hounds. Lion and bobcat 
throughout the year, bear, elk, deer, turkey, 
quail, and ducks in season 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, 
good camps, real Dutch oven cooks. 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 40!, Cottonwood, Arizona 
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Big game on the famous Wind River Range in 
Wyoming, where you can line your sights on elk 
deer and bear. Sheep, moose and antelope on 
special permit. Have guided and outfitted big 
game hunters for 17 years. Now booking limited 
number of parties for fall season. Write or wire 


JIM SHKAW 
LU BAR RANCH DUBOIS, WYOMING 


Pack in with us to the South Fork of the 


Flathead Primitive Area for 


SUPERIOR ELK TROPHIES, MOUNTAIN GOAT 


And a chance at bear. Bring your fly tackle along for some 
real trout fishing after you get your meat. 1939 Elk ason 
opens September 15, goat October 1. Ten-day all-expense 
hunt—$150.00 

GORDON RANCH 
SEELEY LAKE P. O MONTANA 


Telegraph address—Seeley Lake, Montana 


—ALLAN RANCH— 


Beyond All Roads 
Big Rockies of Montana 


BIG GAME HUNTING in Sun River & South 


Fork of Flathead Primitive Areas. September 
15 to November 15. Grizzly & Black Bear; 
Elk; Deer; Mountain Goats. Address 











AUGUSTA, MONTANA 


BEARTOOTH RANCH 


In the Montana Rockies — — Est. 1922 
A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park. No formality. All dude activities. 
Excellent trout fishing. 

ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS SEPT. 15 
Ed. J.tkerman Nye, Montana 








IDAHO BIG GAME AND FISH 


In the Heart of the Salmon River Mountains 


Old Time Western Ranch—30 years outfitting 
and guiding experience. In one of the best un- 
spoiled game territories in North America. 


ELK — DEER — GOAT — SHEEP — BEAR — COUGAR 
BOYLE RANCH 


Loon Creek, Stanley P. O. Idaho 


STONE‘’‘S CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
MUSKIES, MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 


Duck season opens Sept. 15th. For a real 
trip, combine Muskie Fishing & Mallard Shoot- 
ing. Folder on request 


DES. STONE P. O. Box 90 KENORA, ONT. 

















Hunt In Arizona This Year 


for - Bear - Lion - Deer - Turkey 

An enjoyable, successful hunt assured—in a beauti- 

ful country, following the nationally known Big 

tame Hounds of The Lee Brothers. Good, gentle 
rses. We can show you real sport. And guarantee 
i1lion. Write for terms and dates. 

LEE BROTHERS, TUCSON, ARIZONA 





IXED BAG HUNTS: 
Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 
diak, grizzly, black bear; cari- 
bou; mountain sheep and goat; 
Kenai moose. Individually 
planned parties. No extras; 


} horses, planes, boats in- 
cluded. 15th successful year. 
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CASLE AOORESS AGTA* BOK. 








Sportsman and Family Fishing Resort 


Hundreds will tell you better fishing, more 
home comforts, better cooked foods. 
LARGEST CHANNEL BASS SEPT. 

For World's Fair or Shenandoah Valley, route via 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, Va. 
A. H. G. MEARS (OWNERSHIP & MANAGEMENT) 
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COME TO FISH— 
STAY TO HUNT 


IN 
MAINE! 
gy Tue fellow who 


plans a fall vacation in 
Maine is lucky. For 
Maine waters are cold 
in September —and that means that the 
salmon and trout are striking! Come to 
Maine and get your ill of fishing —then 
stay to hunt. 

The hunting and fishing seasons blend in 
Maine. Bring both your rods and your 
guns. Go after woodcock, partridge and rab- 
bit. Plenty of bear and deer in the deep 
woods. There’s a tang in the air that sends 
you off with a light heart and high spirits. 

Many good sporting camps, well-known 
hotels and inns cater to the sportsman. 
Send the coupon today. 








——— \ 
—E THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE . 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service 

285 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new, illustrated 

Official Maine Hunting and Fishing 

Guide for 1940 










Name 








Address . 
FREE 


City. BOOKLET 


__ State 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 














DEER, BEAR & BIRDS 


Game Plentiful—Shots Guaranteed 
Open Season Sept. 15th to Nov. 30th 
American sportsmen especially welecome—no passport 
necessary. Approximately 400 sq. mi. virgin country 
under lease on Little Tobique River and tributaries. 
Canoe trips, expert guides. Best of cabins, beds and 
foods. Easy to reach. Satisfied sportsmen my best ad. 

References and folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox, Nictauv, New Brunswick, Can. 
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fun as the veteran 
Stag—or with the family 


Write Bob Watts, 


In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 


Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 


Luxury or rough it 


Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - - - Basswood Fishing Lodge 
Manager, 


Ely, Minnesota, for booklet 
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HEN summer drifts into early 
autumn it’s glorious fishing time 
in Wisconsin waters. September and 
October are truly the golden months 


for anglers in this land of 7,000 lakes. 


Bright, mellow days and cool, crisp 
nights make you glad you're out of 
doors. And as the indescribably exhil- 


arating autumn climate works its magic 


on the fishermen, cooling waters bring 
the real trophy-fishing time, as muskies, 


pike and bass go on their fall feeding 


spree. 
Plan now to fish Wisconsin this 
autumn. You'll like the marvelous 


climate, the beauty of quiet, woods- 
rimmed lakes, the brilliant colors of 
the autumn foliage. And you'll never 


forget the grand fishing in waters 


well stocked by the world’s 


kept 
largest fish-propagation program. 






Sign and mail the coupon now 


Jor the pac ket of literature that 


will help you plan and enjoy 


Wisconsin trip. 


2 


your 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 

ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Please send me, FREE, your packet of illus- 

trated literature about Wisconsin fishing and 


vacations. 


NAME 
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P, A. PARSONS 


OOPERATIVE movement spreads 
to birds. In Alabama Swamp, 
Genesee County, N.Y., a_ blue- 
winged teal and a hen pheasant during 
this last spring’s nesting season shared 
duties on pheasant’s nest. Story au- 
thenticated by field men of state bureau 


of game. Another freak of nature. 
High-school boy, Denison, Texas, has 
mother cat, four kittens, and a baby 
squirrel in one happy family. Kittens 
and squirrel all feed at same _ feline 
fount. Heart-warming order, sent 
out by Great Northern R. R. this last 
spring, directed all train crews not to 
go near nest of mallard hen that had 


built her nest within 10 ft. of railroad’s 
Montana tracks. To avoid scaring the 


little mother, enginemen were warned 
not to blow down boilers or open over- 
flows in neighborhood of nest. 


Alabama, which never has had a closed 
season on game fish, swings into 
line. Beginning with 1941, game fish will 
have complete protection during month 
of April. Shinnying census taker. 
Carl Noren, wildlife research worker of 
Missouri, engaged in making census of 


now 


raccoon population of that state to de- 
termine if that animal is on way out, 
had to climb thousands of trees, but 
fell out of only one. Trees climbed were 
those thought by local residents to be 
den trees, but Noren found few actual 
dens, and only one coon was at home. 
Usual questions not asked. 

Eight Norwegian willow ptarmigan, 
game bird very similar to native grouse, 


produced 25 eggs at N. Y.’s wildlife re- 


search center at Delmar, and young birds 


successfully hatched. And, as you 


were 

remember, another game bird from Nor- 
wau, the blackcock, is being studied at 
the same place. To assure fishermen 


of right of access to various good fishing 


waters, Michigan has bought frontage 
on five lakes and one trout stream. 
Lakes are Orchard and Union, Oakland 


County; Strawberry and Chemung, Liv- 
inagston County; and Lobdell in Genesee. 
frontage consists of 4,200 
branch of Au Sable, in 
Was feared that with 
gene ral public 
these 


Trout-stream 
ft north 
Crawford County. 
private development the 
might soon be barred from 
fishing grounds. 
How high do white-tails 
high as some _ persons 
periments by Michigan department 
conservation to learn height needed 
a deer-proof fence show that highest 
jump recorded was where a deer crashed 
wire in. from ground. 
Bulge in indicated that deer didn’t 
get over fence, either. Where 
excel. Cottontails may have three, some- 
times four litters in the course of their 


on 


good 


jump? Not 
think. Eu- 
of 


wn 


So 


into woven 93 
wire 


rabbits 


breeding season of about six months 
Average number of young in litter is 
five. Bald eagle, symbol of freedom, 


is now protected under act of Congress 
throughout United States. 
That section of Vermont recommended 


by National Park Service for proposed 
Green Mountain National Park is a 
picturesque area of wooded mountains, 
verdant valleys, and lakes. Lies within 


250 miles of population of 16 millions, is 
readily accessible, and abounds in game 
fish. Another short, short story: 
Hunter, N. Y., Rifle, Colo., Baggs, Wyo., 
Deer, Ark., Goodluck, Ky. 





Box 992-N 


Birch Point Resort 
In the Heart of 

Wisconsin’s Best Fishing 

Heated cottages for Fall Sportsmen. 


On 
Marsh-Miller Lake. Open to January Ist. 
Write 


Dick Stevens, Prop., Bloomer, Wis. 
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muskie 
hotel ations. 
DUN-ROVIN LODGE 


Box B Hayward, Wis. 








DO YOU WANT SOME REAL 


MUSKIE fishing—SHARP TAIL GROUSE 
PARTRIDGE and DUCK shooting during 
late September and October? MODERN lodge 
in virgin pine and hemlock. Private log 
cabins. Write for folder. 

FRED SCHEER 


BOX No. HAYWARD, WISCONSIN 


JAMIESON’S CAMP 
SABASKONG BAY, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


An ideal place to spend your vacation and fish for 


iW 











prize 


| muskies, bass, walleye pike, northern pike and salmon trout 


Hunting in season. Beautiful rustic lodge and log cabins. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


JOHN JAMIESON 
Fort Frances, Ont. 
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MUSKIES TROUT 
MOOSE DEER 
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Lake of the Woods 
N MUSKIE & BASS WATERS 


itic Cabins, meals, b« 
Housekeeping cabins st 


coe Apply to 
CLARK & CROMBIE 


Ontario, Canada 
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Nestor Falls, 








Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes 
( fish that make your ge 

nw f River 
Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay 
‘entral Dining R 


Private ¢ ( 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
No border restrictions 





Americans welcome. 
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CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate rimagam 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve 


Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 
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New Mexico Fishing 


Te GET the best trout fishing in New 
Mexico, it is necessary to employ a 
guide and horses and pack back into the 
rougher country. 

Coming into the state via Los Angeles 
you would take Highway 80 to Las 
Cruces. Then take U. S. Highway 85 to 
Hot Springs, where you can get good 
bass and crappie fishing. The country is 
interesting, and there are plenty of 
boats on Elephant Butte Lake. Big bass 
are caught there, specimens of 5, 6, and 
7 lb. being not uncommon. 

From Hot Springs go straight north on 
85, through Albuquerque and Santa Fe. 
There are some good streams which may 
reached from Santa Fe, and from 
there you can also fish El Vado Lake and 


be 








the Chama River. Arrangements can be | 


made at Chama, Santa Fe, or Taos to 
pack into the box of the Brazos. I would 
advise going to Taos for this, going there 
from Santa Fe. Good roads will take you 
through mountain country to Taos. From 
Taos a trip of about 40 miles can be 
made to Eagle Nest Lake for the trout 
fishing there. 

From that country U. S. 64 will take you 
back to U.S. 85, down through the Cim- 
maron Canyon, and on to Raton or 
Springer. From those places you can go 
on into Colorado, where there is a lot of 
good fishing on the western slope. 

To return to Taos: There are streams 
all around the place—Taos Creek, Arroyo 
Hondo, Red River, Costilla, the Little 
Rio Grande, and the Rio Grande. Each 
of them offers good fly-fishing at times. 

Royal Coachman, Gray Hackle, 
Grande King, Black Gnat, and Mosquito 
are all good patterns of flies for that 
country. When streams are high, buck- 
tails tied on No. 4 or No. 6 hooks are 
good. I have had luck with a bucktail 
tied with black body wound with silver, 
white streamers, and jungle cock wings. 
I fish them across, let them sink and go 
down, and retrieve along the edges of 
the runs with short pulls and jerks.— 
Bennett Foster. 








Wilson Dam Fishing 


HE fishing in the Muscle Shoals area, 
in the northwestern corner of Alabama, 
is excellent. The spotted Southern small- 
mouth bass and wall-eyes are abundant, 

s are white bass. 

Fishing at Wilson Dam, late in the 
eason, in freezing weather, one morning 
I caught 60 bass and wall-eyes which I 
released, and kept 10 nice specimens. I 
had crossed over to Jackson Island, a 
small island in fast water near the spill- 
ways. My first cast brought me a smash- 
ng strike from a 3-lb. small-mouth. 
Nearly every cast got a strike from 
either a bass or a wall-eye. 

Every week-end this last year I put 
in at least four hours fishing, and on 
only one occasion came home empty- 
handed, and that was the Saturday fol- 
lowing Christmas. In the spring white 
bass, crappies, and some small-mouths 
can be caught in all the spring-fed 
creeks emptying into the lakes above 
Pickwick, Wilson, and Wheeler dams. 
Large fish of any of the local game 
pecies are not abundant, though there 
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JUDGE, YOU'VE SEEN A LOT OF OLD 
MILLS IN YOUR TRAVELS, BUT WE VE 
ONE OVER HERE THAT'S UNIQUE 


OL JUDGE, ROBBING 
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THEY CALLED IT 
“a “NEOSHO; WHICH 
MEANS CLEAR, 


GOT 





THAT nen 
LOOK CLEAR 
bh. AND CooL! 




















HOW EASY IT IS TODAY, 

THOUGH — JUST A TIN OF 

PRINCE ALBERT FOR A 
SMOKE THAT'S REALLY 


MILD, COOL-BURNING, 





HOBBY OF MINE. 
HERE'S A PIPE-HEAD 
1 HAD COPIED FROM 
‘AN OLD INDIAN 

RELIC_-THE STEM 
WAS 69 INCHES 


GET A COOLER 
SMOKE 


EH 






EASY ON THE TONGUE 

































PRINCE ALBERT IS 
ONE TOBACCO THAT 
TASTES AS GOOD 
AS (IT SMELLS—IT 
PACKS RIGHT, ; 
DRAWS EASY 
AND EVEN 








YES, THAT CRIMP CUT 
AND NO-BITE PROCESS 
NOT ONLY ASSURE A 
FAR MILDER SMOKE 
BUT ONE THAT’S 
DELIGHTFULLY 

RICH — TASTING, 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES |) 
COOLER |\\ 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF je? ( / 
- THE 30 OTHER OF THE es | ae 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 




















R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


STEP UP SUMMER FUN 
WITH er ne 






OVER-HOT SMOKES 
,= e FLATTEN TASTE, DESTROY 
ELICATE MILDNESS. | BOOST 





SMOKING PLEASURE AND 
COMFORT WITH COOLER- 
BURNING PRINCE ALBERT 









PIPES PUFF SMOOTHER 
WITH RA. ALL THE GOODNESS 
OF RIPE, FULLY AGED TOBACCO 
COMES THROUGH WITHOUT 
HARSHNESS 


50 


pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco in 
every handy tin 
of Prince Albert 



























MORE JOY FOR 
‘MAKIN’S’ FANS, TOO, THE 
PA. WAY. THE CRIMP CUT 
LAYS RIGHT, ROLLS UP FAST, 
NEAT — STAYS LIT, TOO 












CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE’ AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





PRINCEALBERT arionas 
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You can bring 
your hunting guns into 


PROMVINCE DE 


CANADA 


MOOSE! DEER! 
CARIBOU! 
BEAR! 
GAME BIRDS! 





To bring your hunting guns into Quebec, 


write to H. D. 
Customs, Ottawa, 


dress, occupation, 
visit, destination in 
Canada and de 
scription, make and 
serial number of 
each gun. Name 
your port of entry. 


When the applica 
tion has been ap- 
proved, a permit 


will be delivered 
to the collector at 
your port of entry 
and you will be 
notified to pick it 
up there. 


Quebec 


Scully, C 
applying 
and giving credentials, 
purpose 


hunting or 





ommissioner of 
for a permit 
stating name, ad 
and duration of 





fishing licenses can 
be obtained by 
writing,or applying 
in person, to the 
Fish and Game In 
formation Service, 
or the Department 
of Mines and Fish 
Parliament 


eric s, 

Buildings, Quebec 
City, or from any 
game warden in 
the counties and 
principal towns of 
Quebec. 


You need no passport to enter Canada— 
and here your dollar is worth at least $1.10. 


Plan your fall hunt 
ing trip in Quebec 
now! 

For free 
containing 
mary of game laws, 


booklet 


sum 


license regulations, 
hunting zones, also 
free booklet listing 
authorized guides 
and outfitters, 
write to Dept. “B” 


a bee ee $e 25 











TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBEC* CANADA 





You, too, can bag - 
a moose like this 


—in Canada 


@ This fall make that hunting trip amount 
to more than a pipe dream. This fall you 
be the man in the picture. 

These giant moose range freely in the 
north woods of nearby Canada—black 
bear are plentiful and sleek buck deer 
carry heavy racks of horns. 

Our FREE hunting service will tell you 
where to find game! Our scouts are con- 
stantly in the field—keep us posted on 
every detail. Let us give you this valuable 
information—absolutely FREE! We'll 










make specific recommendations—put you 


in touch with reliable guides 


and out- 


hitters. 


Write now and see for yourself how 


surprisingly easy and inexpensive it is to 
make your hunting dreams come true. 


For full details write or wire to 
A, O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent 
629 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec 


Canadian Pacific 





— —ELMGREM’S CAMPS 





Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 


Remote Island camp—American plan only. 
Two modern houseboats with baths, hot and 
cold running water. 


fAuskies, Bass, Walleyes, G.N.Pike, Lake Trout 
oose, — Ducks 
Make your reser‘ w f 

Fis! 


lng 





KENORA ONTARIO, CANADA 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


c 


peaceful Northland lakes. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred 


new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
No crowds; secluded, quiet 
Moose, deer 


lean, 


bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Vire 

fishing; new lakes fished this season for first tim 

bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography Low 

summer rates. 24-hrs. from New Yor Cleveland, etc 

Ill, folder, Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal 
BATES’ CAMPS 

Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont., Canada 








MOOSE 


You'll Find Them in ONTARIO 


Big bulls are plentiful in the 
Albany and Ogoki River Districts 
Why not come where you will have the 
best chance to get a good head? Sea 
son opens September 15th. We 
furnish everything for your 
big-game hunt depend 
able guides, canoes 
ind supplies. 

Write or Wire 
RAY J. GASTMEIER 
Allan Water, Ontario, Canada 











7 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May ,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
a Send for illustrated folder. 


Dar OC 


’ 
reens amps 
NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN. 


THE wooos 
















ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


offers an ideal place for 


HUNTING & FISHING 


for Deer, Duck, Geese, Snipe, Woodcock, Sea& Brook Trout 


Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Only 32 hours from Quebec, or 7 from Gaspe. Incl. rates. 
Anticosti Division OL—P.O. Box 69, 
Montreal, Canada 





-NORTHERN QUEBE 


—, 
Lake St. John 
District 


CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 
ed rice Deer, Ree 


ONATCHIWAY CLUB 
250 sq. miles 


s Comfortable cabins. 
< petent guid t 
Peribonka and Manouan Riv 
References, descriptive folder on 1 


or wire 

































Roberval, Que., Canadc ged 


\ PRIZE 
‘MUSKIES! 


More Prize Muskies and Salmon Tr 
been caught at Calvert's than at 
camp. “Field ond Stream” Prize 
the past 26 years prove this stote 
Marvelous Boss, Trout and Pike fishing 
Deer and Duck hunting. Six comps. Comfort 
able cottages. Good beds ond meals. Rates 
reasonoble. Modern Houseboat and 
Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out 
fitted. Write for folder 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER + ONTARIO™ 


=F Leonce Hamel, R 
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are swarms of fish ranging from small to 
medium size. Record fish taken in these 
waters of the large and small-mouth bass 
species run up to 5 or 6 lb.; wall-eyes 
and white lake bass don’t seem to go 
much above 3 lb. 

These spotted small-mouths are as 
scrappy as any bass I've ever caught in 
northern waters, and know all the tackle- 
busting tricks. Fly rods are too light for 
fishing the fast waters below the dams, 
for 50 to 60-lb. cats are not unusual and 
they will hit a deep-running lure. For a 
wicked rod-ruining scrap they won’t take 
a back seat. 

Night fishing for small-mouths is good 
in August and September in those waters 
and is great sport. If you get 50 percent 
of the fish you hook in this night fishing 
you are up to the average They are apt 
to rush the boat to gain slack line, and 
then do a fast reverse and jump that 
nearly always catches you reeling like 
mad. 

Spoons will produce in winter here, 
and in summer they take almost any- 
thing. Red-and-white wigglers get them 
at night better than anything else. 

The lakes created by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will stretch for nearly 
400 miles when completed—that is, by 
boat channel—and no man could fish all 
the good spots in 10 years. The coves 
and bays stretch for miles back from 
the lakes proper, and afford fine spawn- 
ing ground. Due to the lakes farther up 
river acting as settling basins, the river 
here stays clear most of the year around. 
Only during spring high water does silt 
discolor it to any extent. 

Fly-fishing is good during summer and 
fall, but no light fly-rod will last long. 
The heavier bass rods will take it, 
though. Wet fly and spinner will get 
some fish even in winter, though the fish 
will mostly be small. Camping sites are 
plentiful—R. E. Lebetter. 


POEMS OF PASSION: a 
WHAT A LUG! —_ 
ON A FRAYED 
OLD Lengen 


HE PUT 
Jn Fe) PLUG} 










Georgia Trout and Muskies 


P f-sngg fishing in Georgia is confined to 
the highest mountains, and in the 
headwaters of mountain streams and 
rivers. Towns which are points of access 
for this fishing are Blairsville, Chats- 
worth, Clayton, Ellijay, Hiawassee, Lake 
Burton, Lake Toccoa, and Vogel Park. 
As the streams are small, trout do not 
reach large size. On the authority of the 
tate’s department of natural resources, 
muskies are found within the state in 
Blue Ridge Lake and the Toccoa River. 


Cheboygan County Fishing 


HE fishing around Indian River, in 
Cheboygan County, Mich., in the ex- 
treme northern part of the Lower Penin- 
ula, is soak There are several large 
ikes there, among them Mullet and 
Burt, where the fishing for wall-eyes, 
rch, and pike is excellent during June 

d early July. Also within easy driving 
listance are the Sturgeon, Pigeon, Black, 
nd several smaller streams, all excellent 

r trout. 

The large rainbows in the Sturgeon 
take best when the run begins about 
\ug. 15. In late summer, however, the 
ike fishing is not at its best. There are 
ccommodations at Indian River.—James 
R. Foreman. 
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You Save Money, too! Taxi and light 
truck operators report Seal-o-matics make 
tires wear up to 34.6% longer. Goodrich 
Silvertown Stores and many Goodrich Dealers 


offer a confidential credit 


matic purchases. Also ask about the special § Fair rf 
F 


deal they can make for new 


remember which , . . the name’s Goodrich, # it lose ‘te s than 


Copyright 1940, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


3 —dreamed of the won- 
derful shots he'd make 4 Now he's off to meet the boys 


5 BANG! goesa tire. He's late already 
—and the spare’s in bad shape. 


Seal-o-matic 2- 


Wes. INSTEAD OF A PHEASANT— 


HE GOT 7HE BIRD! 











He'd oiled that pet 
gun a dozen times— 


2 —helped train the 
dogs to a fine point — 






& 


a hundred miles upstate 








6 BANG! The spare blows — and there 
he waits till his pals pick him up... 






good Sportsmen should include Goodrich 
Way Safety Inner Tubes in their equipment 






2-WAY SAFETY... GREATEST PROTECTION AGAINST BLOW-OUTS AND FLAT TIRES BOTH! 


The Seal-o-matic “Self-Healing” lining (A) heals punc- 
tures from glass, nails, etc., while you ride—seals even 
bigger gashes that ordinarily cause fearful blow-outs. 
For added blow-out protection, this inner tube is 60% 
stronger all around than ordinary tubes ... made of spe- 
cial black heat-resisting ““Tuff-Rubber”’, , , and not weak- 
ened by blowing up and stretching to tire size, because 


this inner tube is built to fit your tire. 






52 TIMES OVER Ge 
3-INCH SPIKES 5 

was the record of 
one Sceal-o-matic 
at tN Y World's 
shed in 
car owners. And 189 places — yet 










plan on Seal-o- 


a pound of air! 


“Se 





OLIibwlOiMe 22 -/4 2,7) 4444 


DON'T BE 


SATISFIED WITH LESS THAN 2-WAY SAFETY 














ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits Caribou (2). 
Deer (3) open entire month east of long. 138 
in southeastern Alaska; rest of territory opens 
20th. Mountain Sheep (2; in designated areas 
1 Mountain Goat 2 Large Brown and 
Grizzly Bear (Admiralty Island 1; rest of ter- 
ritory 2 Black Bear (3 Moose (1 Note: 
Bag limits on big game apply to nonres. only; 


limits for res. are larger. Grouse (10), Ptarmigan 
(15) (aggregate 15). Fishing: Rainbow, Steel- 
head, Cutthroat, and Eastern Brook Trout, Gray- 
ling (aggregate 25, or 25 lb. and 1 fish— 
Russian River and all lakes and streams on 
Kenai Peninsula, and Buskin River, near Kodiak, 


aggregate 15 or 10 lb. and 1 fish Note: Only 
artificial lures are permitted for fishing in 
Russian and Buskin Rivers Dolly Varden 
Trout (no limits Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1; 
nonres. $50. Fishing: No res. or nonres. license 
is required for fishing. 
ALABAMA 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10 White Lake 
Bass 10”-15) Rock Bass (4',"-15 Bream 
(4',"-25). Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass 
(8"-15 Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salm- 
on (12”-10 (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) 
Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $5, 7-day $2 
ARIZONA 

Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits Cottontail Rab- 


bit (6), Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, and Apache 
Counties closed. Fishing: Black Bass (10-10, 
not over 15 Ib. and 1 fish Channel Catfish 
(12”-10, not over 15 Ib. and 1 fish) Carp, 
Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits Crappie, 


Bluegill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead 


(no size—aggregate 20, not over 20 Ib. and 1 
fish Trout (no size-15, not over 10 Ib. and 1 
fish Licenses: Res Hunting and fishing 
$3.50, hunting only $2.50, fishing only $1.75. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25; small game 
and fishing $10; fishing only $3 License re- 


quired for 


ARKANSAS 


predators 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits Squirrel, only 
Baxter (8) and Marion (6) Counties open; rest 
of state closed. Fishing: Trout (12”-6 Black 
Bass (10-15 Crappie, Calico Bass (8”-15 
Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon (14"-6) Bream 
(no size-25 (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res Hunting, not required for rab- 
bit or squirrel; fishing, with artif. bait, $1.50 
Nonres Small game $15; fishing $5, 10-day 


license $2 


CALIFORNIA 





Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit no limits Male Deer 
(2: in Districts 154 and 4%, 1) closes 9th in 
Districts 3', and 4%; closes 15th in Districts 
17g, 2, 2'4, 2%, 254 and 3; opens 16th in Dis- 
tricts 1, 1%, 14g, 1 4, 4%, 454, 23, and 25; 
rest o state closed Fishing Striped Bass 
(12”-5). Shad (no size-—5 Catfish (no size, ex- 
cept in Lake County 9”—50 lt Steelhead and 
all Trout except Golden Trout size-10 Ib 
and 1, not more than 25 fish; some local size 
and catch regulations Whitefish (no limits 
Note: Part of San Lorer River closed for 
trout and whitefish. Salmor local regulations 
Black Bass (9"-10; Clear Lake, 9°-5; Districts 
134 and 4A, 9”-15 Cali« Bass, Crappie (no 
size-25; Clear Lake, no size-l' District 4 
10 size-15 Sunfish (no size-—25; District 454, 
r size-15 Sacramento Perch no size-25; 
Clear Lake, no size-10 Golden Trout (5-10 


lb. and 1, not more than 20 fish 
Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. Nonres Hunting 
$10, fishing $3. License will be required for jack 
rabbit but none is r the hunting of 


Licenses 


necessary 


predators. 


IN ALL CASES, THE 








COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Coyote, (no limits). Fishing: Trout, Grayling 
(7"). All other fish (no size). (No catch limit 
on Squawfish, Carp, Sucker or Whitefish.) Daily 


catch limit on all other fish, aggregate 10 lb. 
and 1 fish, not over 25 fish—trout in Monument 
Lake, 10 lb. and 1, not over 10 fish). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $5, small game and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $3, 10-day li- 
cense $1. 
CONNECTICUT 

Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”- 
none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pickerel, Wall- 


eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White Perch 


(7"-aggregate 15). Black Bass (10”-10). Calico 
Bass or Crappie (7”-10 Licenses: Res. $3.35, 
3-day $1.35 Nonres.: $5.35 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant's state, 3-day $1.85. 
DELAWARE 

Hunting: Squirrel (6) opens 15th. Fishing: 
Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Eel 
(12”—-none). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (10”-6). Calico Bass (no size-12 
Carp (no limits) Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres Hunting $15.50, 


5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5) 
Bream (4”-5 No size or catch any 
fish except in Tidal Basin. Licenses: Not re- 
quired, but permit (free) is necessary for Tidal 


Basin 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no 
Volusia County closed limits). Marsh hen 
(15) on salt marshes only, opens 15th. Fishing: 
Black Bass (12”-12; Brevard and Osceola Coun- 
ties 12”-8; Lake County 12”-6). Bream (5”-30; 
Gadsden and Leon Counties 5”-20). Speckled 
Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 8”-30; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties 7”-20 Pike (no size-30 
Jack (no size-15 (Aggregate all game fish, 40; 
Gadsden and Leon Counties, 25.) Licenses: 


Crappie (6”-5). 
limit on 


Opossum, Rab- 
limits). Bear, 
(no 


Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, 
county other than county of res. $3.25; fishing 
$2.25, not required in county of res. Nonres.: 


Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 
10-day license $2.25. 
GEORGIA 

Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Marsh Hen 
(25), McIntosh County closed. Squirrel (15 
only designated counties open. Fishing: Rain- 
bow Trout, Brown Trout (8”-20) Brook or 


Speckled Trout (7”-25; Chattahoochee National 
Forest, 7”°-10) Other game fish limits) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county of 
res. $1; fishing $1.25, not required for fishing in 
county of res. with natural bait Nonres. : 
Hunting, state $12.50, county of issue $5; fish- 
ing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


(no 


Hunting: Bear (1). Blue Grouse, Ruffed 
Grouse, or Native Pheasant (aggregate 4) open 
on Sundays, Wednesdays, and holidays during 


Idaho, and Nez 
and holidays 
Lewis Coun- 


Clearwater, 
open on Sundays 
Latah and 


entire month in 
Perce Counties; 
during entire month in 





ties; open every day until 10th in Adams, Boise, 
Gem, Owyhee, Payette, Valley, and Washing- 
ton Counties; rest of state closed. Hungarian 
Partridge (8) open every day until 10th in 
Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette, and Washington 
Counties; rest of state Mountain and 
Valley Quail (6) open i Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and holidays during entire month in 
Clearwater, Idaho, and Nez Perce Counties; 





INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 


open Sundays and holidays during entire mont} 
in Latah and Lewis Counties 
closed. Fishing: Salmon (no size-2 in 
nated waters). Trout, a few designated waters 
Bass (6”), Crappie, Catfish, Sur 
(aggregate 25, or 15 lb. an 
Benewah County (6-15 
for black bass, calic 


State 


desig 


closed (6”) 

fish (no size) 
Crappie in 
County closed 








crappie. Whitefish (no size-50 lt Dolly 
Varden Trout (no size-25 Ib Perch (no size 
35) Sturgeon (no limits Li Res 





Hunting and fishing $2. Nonr an 
fishing $50; game birds only $5 
10-day $2. 
ILLINOIS 

Hunting: Squirrel (5). Fishing: Rock Bas 
Crappie (5”-15), White Bass (7-15 Yell 
Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-15 aggregate 
25 Buffalo, Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfis} 


Spoonbill Cat, Sheepshead, Blackfin, Chub, Her 

ring, Longjaw (no limits Lake Trout 1% 1 
Whitefish (2 lb.-none Pickerel (l€ 

(12”), Black Bass (10 


none 
Pike 








Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cer 
Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3 
INDIANA 

Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox, W chuck 
limits Gray or Fox Squirrel 5 Fishing 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no limit 
Bluegill, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Ba 
5"—aggregate 25). Silver, Yellow, Black, Ker 
tucky, White, or Striped Bas —aggregate 
€ Pike Perch (10-6 Pike Pickerel 
size-6 Yellow Perch (no limits License 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: H 
ing and fishing $15.50; fishing y $2.25 
day $1 
IOWA 

Hunting: Rabbit (10). Squirrel . Fish 
Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quill k, Gar, D 
fish (no limits). Bullhead (no size-25; Miss 
sippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee County 
limits Sucker, Red Horse (1 size-15; M 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers 1 Lee Count 
no limits) Perch, Yellow Perch, Crap; 
Striped, Yellow, Silver, and Cali Bass 
15 Trout (7”"-8 Catfish (12”-15 Northe 
Pike (15”-8; Mississippi and Missouri Rive 
and Lee County, 15”-15 Wall-eyed, Sand, a 
Sauger Pike (13”-8). Black Bass (largem 
12”, smallmouth 10”-5); in Mississippi a 
Missouri Rivers and Lee County both spec 
10”-5 Warmouth and Rock Ba Sunf 
Bluegill (5”-15). Rock Sturge 

5 lb.-15 Sand Sturgeon t 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers ar Lee C 
no catch limits). In inland waters except tl 


of Lee County aggregate dai 
on which there is a close season and a 
limit, 25. In Mississippi 
and Lee County aggregate 
limit on all fish on which there 
limit, 30. Licenses: Hunting: Re ~ 
: Fishing: Res. $1; nonres. $3 
$1.50 


iy cat 





catch 


Rivers 





ense 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Sq 
limits Fishing: Black, Kentucky 
Bass, Drum Perch (10 Crappie 
Catfish 12 Yellow 
Aggregate all fish, 15 tate 
10 Licenses: Hunting §$ fishing 
Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing 
1 
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game 
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license 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Squirrel (6 Fishing: Black B 


11°-10 Trout 7°=1( Cra é 8 
Rock Bass (Goggle-eye Jack §S n (W 
eyed Pike), Striped Bass (no size-15 Licen 
Res.: Huntin . fishing $1. Nonres H 
$10.50, fis! 2.50, 7-day $1. 
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Giutde fer Stotemben 


INCLUSIVE 


THE PERIOD FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30 





LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100). 
Licenses: Res. Angling $1; nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada Lynx 
(no limits). Fishing: In lakes and ponds, open 
entire month; in rivers above tidewater, closes 
14th; in rooks and streams, closed entire 
month. Salmon (14”). Trout (7”). Togue 
(14”). Black Bass (10”). White Perch (6”). 
(Aggregate, 10 lb., not more than 25 fish.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15, fishing $1.15. 
Nonres.: All game $15.15; birds and small game 
$5.15; fishing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel, opens 15th (6), Garrett 
and Allegany Counties closed. Fishing: Cat- 
fish (7”—none). Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no 
limits). Trout, all species, Deep Creek Lake 
only (8”-10). Rainbow Trout, open only in 
Youghiogheny River below Swallow Falls, Gar- 
rett County (7”-10). All other waters closed 
to trout fishing. Striped Bass (Rock) (11”, not 
over 15 lb.-none). Black Bass (10”-10; in tide- 
water 10”-20; Deep Creek Lake 9”~10). Pike, 
Pickerel, Susquehanna Salmon  (14”=none). 
White and Yellow Perch (7”-none). Sturgeon 
(20 Ib.-none). Bluefish (Taylor) (8”=none). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $5.25, county of 
res $1.25; fishing $125. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.50; fishing $5.50, 7-day license for Deep 
Creek Lake $2.25, 1-day $1.25. License not re- 
quired for fishing in tidewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Trout, open Ist and 2nd in Onota 
Lake, Pittsfield, only; rest of state closed 
(9”~10 lb., not more than 8 fish). Salmon (12”= 
5). Yeliow Perch, Horned Pout (no size-30). 
Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”-none). 
Pickerel (12-10). Pike Perch (12”-5). White 
Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black Bass (10”= 
6). Licenses: Res. $2; nonres. $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Red 
Squirrel, Fox, Woodchuck (no limits). Bear 
(local regulations). Fishing: Brook and Brown 
Trout (7”-15) closes 2nd. Rainbow and Steel- 
head Trout (7”-15; Rainbow Trout in Lake 
Charlevoix 7”-5), open entire month in desig- 
nated waters—list from Fish Division, Dept. of 
Conservation, Lansing; open until 15th in Soo 
Rapids, St. Mary’s River; closes 2nd in all 
other waters. Landlocked Salmon (10”-5) closes 
2nd. Season closes 2nd in trout lakes and trout 
Streams; all other waters open entire month: 
Black Bass (10”-5; Smallmouth Black Bass in 
Great Lakes 10-10). Northern Pike (14”-5). 
Muskellunge (30”-none). Mackinaw or Lake 
Trout (no size-5). Whitefish (no size-7). White 
Bass (7”-10). Rock Bass, Calico Bass, Crappie, 
Yellow Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth 
Bass (no size) (aggregate 25). Pike Perch 
(Wall-eyed Pike) (14”-5; in Great Lakes and 
their connecting waters 14”-10). Buffalo, Bull- 
head, Carp, Catfish, Garfish, Cisco, Dogfish, 
Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, 
Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no 
limits). Perch (in Les Cheneaux Channels of 
Lake Huron, 6-25; in Great Lakes and their 
connecting waters, 6”—50; special limits in other 
designated waters). Licenses: Res.: Deer and 
bear $2.25; small game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: 
Deer and bear $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, 
$5, Zone 3, $15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare, 
Opens 16th (no limits). Note: There may be 
Seasons opening in September on Quail, Ruffed 
Grouse, Ring-necked Pheasant, Prairie Chicken, 
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Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 
In presenting this comprehensive seams digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


Sharp-tailed Grotise, Hungarian Partridge, and 
Chukar Partridge. Consult Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, Saint Paul, or local authorities. Fishing: 
Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, Dogfish, Red 
Horse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). White- 
fish (16”—none). Buffalo (15”-none). Bullhead 
(no size-50). Lake Trout or Landlocked Salm- 
on, closes 15th (no size-5). Lake trout in Lake 
Superior open all month. Wall-eyed Pike, 
Sauger, Great Northern Pike (no size-8). Mus- 
kellunge (no size-2). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock 
Bass (no size-15). Black Bass, Yellow Bass (no 
size-6). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fish- 
ing 50 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $3. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”~= 
25). Sunfish (5”-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25, family license $2.25; 
nonres. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits). 
Squirrel (6). Fishing: Channel Catfish (13”-8). 
Trout (8”-10). Jack Salmon, Wall-eyed Pike, 
Pickerel, Little Pickerel, Pike Perch, Grass 
Pike, Northern Pike, Sand Pike, Muskallunge 
(13”-4). Silver, White, and Striped Bass (8”- 
12). Crappie, Yellow, Calico, and Strawberry 
Bass, White Perch (7”-12). Yellow and Ringed 
Perch (7”-25). Bluegill, Bream (5”-12). Black 
Bass (10”-8). Rock Bass, Red-eye, Goggle-eye 
(6"-12). (Aggregate of above, 25.) Warmouth 
Bass, Sunfish, Indian Fish, Black Perch (no 
size-25). Drum, Sheepshead (9”-25). Carp, Gar 
(no limits). All fish not mentioned above (no 
size-25 lb. and 1 fish a day for each person or 
each boat). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing, state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting only 
$2.15; fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.15; fishing $3.15, 6-day $1.15—or fees 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk, bull 
only, (1) opens 15th in Flathead, Missoula, 
Powell, and Lewis and Clark Counties. Elk, 
either sex, (1) opens 15th in restricted area in 
Park County; opens 20th in restricted area in 
Ravalli County; rest of state closed. Deer, buck 
only, (1), Mountain Goat, either sex, (1) opens 
20th in restricted area in Ravalli County. Bear 
(1) opens 15th only in areas open for elk. Fish- 
ing: All game fish (no size-aggregate 15 fish or 
15 lb. and 1 fish, but not more than 5 of catch, 
except Sunfish, Yellow Perch, Ring Perch and 
Bullhead, under 7”). Note: There are numerous 
local exceptions; consult authorities. Licenses: 
Res.: Big game $1; game birds and fishing $2. 


Nonres.: Big game $30; game birds $10; fishing 
$5, 10-day $2.50. Licenses not required for 
predators. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fishing: 


Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no 
limits). Trout (no size-10, in state-owned lakes, 
5). Black Bass (10-5). Crappie, Rock Bass, 
Bullhead (6”-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Wall- 
eyed Pike, Sauger (12”-5). Catfish (10”-10). 
Northern Pike (15”-5). (All game fish, except 
Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker, aggregate 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing $1.10, hunt- 
ing and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 
or fee charged nonres. in applicant's state; fish- 
ing $2.10 or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s 
State. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
Trout (no size-10). Catfish (no size-50). All 
other game fish (no size-10 lb. or 25 fish). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special non- 
res. 15-day fishing permit for Lake Mead and 
the Colorado River below Boulder Dam in 
Nevada and Arizona, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Fox, with gun (no limits). Fishing: 
Yellow Perch (no size-10 lb. but not more than 
40 fish). Lake Trout, by artif. flies only (15”-2; 
Big Diamond Pond, Big Greenough Pond, and 
Stinson Lake, 12”-2). Salmon, by artif. flies 
only (15"-2; Big Diamond Pond, Umbagog 
Lake, and Connecticut and Androscoggin Riv- 
ers, 12”-2). Brook Trout, by artif. flies in Coos, 
Grafton, and Carroll Counties (6”-5 lb. but not 
more than 20 fish); designated special waters in 
other counties (special size and catch limits)— 
list from Fish and Game Department, Concord; 
rest of state closeed. Pickerel (12”-10 lb.; no 
limits in waters open entire year). Horned 
Pout (no size-40). Muscallonge (no limits). 
Pike Perch (10”-none; no limits in Canobie 
Lake). White Perch (7”-10 lb.; no limits in 
Massabesic Lake). Black Bass (9”-10 Ib.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.50. Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Landlocked Salmon (7”-10), Trout 
(7"-10; in Delaware River and Bay between 
N. J. and Del., and tidewater tributaries, 6”=- 
none), Delaware River between N. J. and Pa., 
and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek closed. Striped Bass (Rockfish) 
(18”=none). Black Bass, Oswego Bass (9”=-ag- 
gregate 10; in Delaware River and Bay be- 
tween N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries, 
9”—none). Rock Bass (no size-20; in Delaware 
River and Bay between N. J. and Del., and 
tidewater tributaries, no limits; in Delaware 
River between N. J. and Pa., and tributaries 
between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, 6” 
20 White Bass (9”—none; in Delaware River 
and Bay between N. J. and Del., and tidewater 
tributaries, and in Delaware River between 
N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between Trenton 


(Continued on page 54) 








Damascus and ‘’Damascus”’ 


EDITOR 8 ytrees read many 
Outdoor Life: articles on Damas- 

cus-barrel shotguns, 
and the danger of using modern progres- 
sive loads in them, I am impelled to re- 
late an experience of my own, one which 


indicates that things are not always 
what they seem. 
Along about 1900 I bought a double- 


barrel 12 gauge which my dealer recom- 
mended as the “best gun for the money 
on the market.” It was an Ithaca, one of 
that day’s $65 grade. Well, to make a 
long and pleasant story short, that gun 
has shot in the last 40 years about every 
standard load for the 2°,-in. case—shot 
them at traps, skeet, and in the field. 
Today it is still in good condition, show- 
ing no signs of shooting loose or other 
deterioration, except, of course, a nat- 
ural loss of barrel browning and stock 
polish. 

Some years ago it came into violent 
contact with a hard substance (just what 
I never knew) which left a perceptible 
dent in the middle of the left barrel. 
I took the gun to an expert for examina- 
tion and advice. He said to leave it 
alone, as its shooting would not be af- 
fected (it has not been), and furthermore 


the barrels which I had thought to be 
Damascus were not Damascus at all, 
but were made of hard steel. The Da- 


mascus pattern, it seems, was simply a 
thin metal coating put on for looks. 
So I still have confidence in my old 
gun, and my advice to the owner of 
favorite “Damascus” shotguns is that 
they consult an expert who knows his 
onions and determine the truth before 
they discard their guns.—Charles H. 
Chapman, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Ambulance Chasers 


EDITOR OT LONG AGO I 
Outdoor Life: sat on the porch of 

an old-fashioned vil- 
lage store and watched a strange proces- 
sion go by. First there came a state- 
hatcheries truck carrying a load of legal- 
size trout destined for a near-by stream. 
In the wake of the big truck there was 
a procession of cars bearing sportsmen 
(save the mark!), all equipped and ready 


to toss in their lures the moment the 
tame trout hit the water 

The storekeeper shook his head sadly. 
“Can't for the life of me see what fun 


those birds get out of catchin’ such fish! 


Why, those trout have been hand-fed, 
you might say, and are as tame as a 
house dog. Gettin’ them on a hook is 
just about as sportin’ as shootin’ the 
old red cow at 50 ft., with telescope 
sights.” 

The answer, it seems to me, is that 
these “sportsmen” are just plain pan 


fishermen, gents bent on getting some- 
thing for nothing. They'll flounder 
around in the stream, snarl one another's 
lines, get their limit, and go home; and 
by the time they get out of a stream the 
trout are wiped out too. New Jersey 
passed a law forbidding the fishing of a 








stream for a decent period after plant- 
ing, to let the trout become accustomed 
permit 


to freedom and to them to de- 






10 


velop a little fight and wariness. Now 
when a conservation man puts a load 


of trout into a stream he posts it for a 
certain length of time. 

I suggest that every 
and that means a man who fishes for 
the sheer joy of the thing—take steps to 
see that his state adopts a similar rule. 
Or, if not that, just have the conserva- 
tion department deliver the trout to the 
river hogs, cleaned and iced, and ready 
for frying.—William J. McVey, Boston, 
Mass. 


true angler— 


Bewildered Black Bear 


EDITOR E MUST make al- 
Outdoor Life: lowance for the 
ladies, God bless them 
(no one loves them more than I do), but 
that charging black bear of Suzanne K. 
Johnson's has me stopped. Sixty years 
old, I have been hunting for 45 years, in 
New York and Vermont as a boy, and 
later in the Rockies and along the Pa- 
cific Coast from Alaska to Mexico. I’ve 
downed bears of all sorts—polar, Kodiak, 
grizzly, and black—and have used every- 
thing from the .30/30 to the .45/70 to do 
the job. 
It’s true 
“charge”; 


that large bears sometimes 
in Oregon on two occasions I 


had black bears come straight at me 
after being shot the first time, but I 
(SORRY! MY EYESIGHT'S 
NOT SO 





GOOD 





don’t believe the beasts were charging 
with the idea of getting at me, but rather 
because their were poor and the 
wind was in my favor. They were 
wounded and naturally ran downwind, 
but I stopped them at short range. My 
Indian guide was of the same opinion as 


eyes 


myself.—D. I. Simmons, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Maw Has a Spouse 
EDITOR 


W As certainly 
delighted to read 
J. Beresford - Wood's 
“Maw Adams Finds the Moss- 
being a lifelong resident of the 
As the Au 


Outdoor Life: 


story, 
backs,” 
country of which he writes. 


Sable and the Manistee are my pet 
streams, I don’t belittle the author's 
opinion that he’s found a trout fisher- 
man’s Utopia. 

However, I got the impression that 
Beresford-Wood considers the “Maw 


new creation. I have used it 
I've fished flies, and my 


Adams” a 
all the years 













ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


father all the years he has fished, which 


are a great many more than mine. But 
what really irks is that name. Maw 
Adams! That certainly is corny—the 
name is “Lady Adams,” and it’s the 


proper title for such a delicate little fly. 

Well, she deserves all the credit the 
author gives her, but at that, I don’t 
think she’ll ever put her husband, the 
well-known Adams, in the background 
I fish the Au Sable in the evening and 
use a large Adams; it always ties into 
GOSH, MAW, HERES A 


FELLER THINKS YOURE | 
\JUST A YOUNG GIRL! 









a few nice brown trout for my creel. In- 
cidentally, a friend of my father’s made 


a fishing tour of the western part of the 
U.S., using the Adams in every state, 
and it turned out to be his most consist- 


ent producer. 

In this part of the country we have 
still another member of the family, the 
blue-wing Adams. All three are faithful 
friends of mine.—Kenneth L. Peterson, 
Grayling, Mich. 


No Shotgun on Rabbits 


EDITOR HE .410 is gu 
Outdoor Life: enough for rabbit 
and birds, says C. F 


Guzman, if you know how to shoot. Ye 


but why use any gauge shotgun on rab- 
bits if you expect to eat them? Why fil 
a rabbit full of small shot and wads of 
hair? 

Some years ago when I was a boy o! 


neighbor, 
siderable 


a southern Illinois farm, a 


great hunter, won himself co 
renown with the scattergun. His theor) 
was that you had to use No. 6 or 8 shot 


through the haze 
stingy wit! 


on rabbits to cut 
brush, and I know he wasn't 
the lead because I saw him feed it to} 
old muzzle-loader many times. The boy 
in the neighborhood followed his advic« 
pellet th 


but I soon found that every 

went into a rabbit carried a wad of ! 
into the flesh, so that we were not o1 
eating hare but gagging on hair. I we 
to 4’s, but even then there were mo! 
pellets and hair in the flesh thar 


thought necessary, so finally I tried 2 
They not only cut through brush bett 
but one or two pellets were enough 
kill a rabbit, and hair and lead we 
eliminated from the dinner table. 

But my best discovery was that a 
rifle is far better than any kind of sl! 
gun on rabbits, and that bunny 
range of any size shotgun shot is in € 
range of a .22 Long Rifle bullet. I fou 
that I could shoot game in the he 
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thus bleeding them better, and leaving 
the meat entirely free of hair. 

The .410 advocates do not fool many 
people, but they do kid themselves. Any 
boy who is old enough to handle a gun 
is old enough to handle a lightweight 
single-barrel 12 gauge, and that’s the 
safest type for a boy to practice with. 
Another thing, he gains more confidence 
and gains it faster than he would with 
a smaller bore.—P. B. Gaass, Crookston, 
Minn. 


Keep Your Seats 


HAT COVER on the 

June issue was pret- 
ty, all right, but I 
question the technique of any man who 
stands up in a small boat to play a fish. 
That’s one of. the best ways I know to 
upset a boat, and standing up in a craft 
has been responsible for a good many 
drownings of fishermen, hunters, and va- 
cationists. Don’t do it, boys!—Lee Stro- 
bel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Call for Help 


HE mourning dove 

will be extinct if we 
do not protect it. If 
hunters want shooting, why don’t they 
go after all the hawks and crows that 
are eating young birds, and eggs as soon 
as they are laid? I live here practically 
in the woods and am too poor to buy a 
shotgun. I could write all day about the 
destruction I’ve seen done by hawks and 
crows. 

The mourning dove builds a very loose 
and careless nest, very much exposed, 
and if the squirrels do not get the eggs, 
the hawks will get the young. I’ve seen 
three nests a season made by the same 
pair, and in the last six years they have 
not raised one single bird; think of this, 
a crow will sit there and swallow the 
young, one after another. I’ve clapped 
my hands at them, thrown stones at the 
hawks, but can't reach them in time to 
save the birds. I have all kinds of bird 
nests and boxes, and feed the birds here 
all winter and summer, but the hawks, 
red-shoulder and Cooper’s, are so smart 
they know when the young birds leave 
the boxes, and dart down swiftly, almost 
at my feet, to grab the young birds. Then 
my pets all fly away from the food in 
confusion. 

I cannot shoot the hawks and crows, 
but if hunters who have guns would do 
it, we could save some of our birds. I 
have even seen a hawk wait until dusk, 
and then swoop up to the bird box, and 
grab the old bird as it darted out.— 
George Claus, Colonia, N. J. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Biscuit Eater 


WHILE BACK 

the dog editor was 
questioned as to how 
One could stop a dog from sucking eggs. 
Well, I had that problem with my year- 
and-half terrier, and here’s how I solved 
it for keeps. 

I live on a farm and have quite a few 
chickens. As you know, chickens don’t 
always deposit their eggs in the chicken 
house, and in my case, the most popular 
alternative for them was the barn. The 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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dog got to snooping around, found the 
eggs, and started to eat them. I found 
that out when she became bold enough to 
bring one right into the house to eat. A 
licking didn’t do a bit of good; she went 
right on. Then one day I happened to 
glance at my electrified cow fence, and 
got an idea. 

Putting a thin wire around an egg (not 
very noticeable), I connected it with the 
fence, and placed it on straw, taking 
care that the egg wasn’t grounded. Then 
I dampened the straw around it. Pretty 
soon the pup came snooping around and 
found the egg. 

She nosed it, picked it up in her 
mouth—and dropped it just twice as fast. 
She yelped, put her tail between her legs, 
and struck out for the doghouse, and has 
never touched an egg since.—A. LE. 
Thorn, Butterfield, Minn. 


The Fishing’s Fine 


EDITOR HERE’S no question 
Outdoor Life: in my mind that our 

trout fishing is im- 
proving. Planting of legal-size fish, and 
improvement of habitat, are just two of 
the factors that are producing results 
for American anglers. 

Last May my buddy and I each caught 
our limit of brook, brown, and rainbow 
trout in two hours. It being our first trip 
of the season, we kept the legal bag 
which, here in Maryland, is 10 fish. All 
of our catch were in prime condition, 
averaging 11% in. We took them on 
Black Gnats, fished dry, in Fishing 
Creek, one of the most heavily fished 
streams in the East. 

Fishing Creek is only 45 miles from 
Baltimore, about the same distance from 
Washington, D.C., and eight miles from 
Frederick, Md. Those guys who think 
our trout fishing is doomed, can’t really 
have given it a fair trial. We can bring 
all our trout streams back with modern 
conservation methods, including refor- 
estation and restocking, and by using 
common sense.—Sherman Lee Pruitt, 
Baltimore, Md. 


WHO WOULDN'T HISS 
IN AFIX LIKE THIS ? 








Interested Expert 
HE letters of Messrs. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: Hedrick and Cook 
on the subject of 
snakes interested me very much. Hed- 
rick’s experience with the garter snake’s 
tenacity of life is indeed remarkable, but 
quite natural. 

In my opinion Cook is a more accur- 
ate observer than Tom Gibson, who 
wrote “Sir Rattlesnake.” After watch- 
ing a good many angry rattlers in strik- 
ing mood, both in captivity and in the 
field, I have never seen one which opened 
its mouth before the actual strike. The 
mechanism which erects the fangs is so 
efficient and acts so rapidly that no ini- 
tial cocking is necessary. 

However, Cook is wrong in saying that 
the rattler doesn’t hiss. To be sure, its 
hiss is never so loud as that of the bull 
snake, but it’s a substantial hiss just the 
same. Probably Cook failed to hear it 
because it was drowned out by the sound 
of the rattle. If he is sufficiently inter- 
ested I suggest that he take a live rat- 
tler, tie up its rattle with a bag to muf- 
fle it, and then, when the snake gets an- 


gry, he'll hear a very noticeable hiss.— 
Carl F. Kauffeld, Curator of Reptiles, 
Staten Island Zoo, New York. 


Domestic Predators 


EDITOR HE PENNSYLVA- 
Outdoor Life: NIA cat law, which 
gives state employees 
the right and duty of killing any do- 
mestic cats which they find wandering 
at large, is, in my opinion, an excellent 
one. In my community we are always 
bothered by stray cats, and they catch 
and kill young quail, pheasants, count- 
less song birds, and even slip into our 
pens to devour chicks. 
Seems to me that sportsmen all over 





should get together and demand that 
each state enact a similar law for the 
protection of our wildlife—Robert C. 
Ratliff, Colton, Calif. 


Kill ‘Em—Don't Wound ‘Em 


EDITOR ERTAINLY, in the 
Outdoor Life: name of sports- 
manship, we _ should 


expend every last effort to get a clean 
kill. Let’s learn to hold our gun cor- 
rectly, let’s quit these long, impossible 
shots, let’s learn to get close to a deer 
before we shoot. 

I learned my lesson years ago. An old- 
timer and I were hunting down a moun- 
tain ridge, and we jumped a buck in 
the oaks. But by the time he came clear 
of the brush he was plenty far away, 
and dwindling fast. We both tried for 
him, and we both shot under. After his 
one shot, the old man quit, but I kept 
right on blasting away until my front 
sight blotted out the buck entirely. 
When I finally stopped, my friend grave- 
ly handed me his gun. “Here,” he said, 
“splice this one on the end of yours. 
Maybe two of ’em will reach him.” 

Every citizen who wishes to do so is 
entitled to hunt and kill game according 
to the rules of the game laws. But he 
or she is also morally obligated to hunt 
in a clean, sportsmanlike way. If there’s 
to be any deer hunting left for that 
little guy whose legs are still too short 
for the trail, you and I must do our 
part. Furthermore, if I go out and get 
my buck and also flank-shoot another 
that gets away to die elsewhere, I’ve 
robbed you of your buck—a buck that 
will do no one but the coyotes any good. 
We may try to salve our conscience with, 
“Well, he wasn’t hurt much. There’s a 
little blood but he’s making 15 ft. at 
every jump.” Horse feathers! Any gun- 
shot wound is liable to be the death 
warrant of a deer. Dozens of predators 
will take the blood trail. An open wound 
is an invitation to the magpie, and in 
the Southwest in deer season the blow- 
flies are still going strong in midday. 

I know plenty of practical hunters, 
first-raters, who aren’t ashamed to 
sneak, creep, and crawl so as to get as 
close as possible to a buck. They want 
a sure kill, and if getting down on their 
bellies to aim will help, down they’ll go. 
They don’t wound many animals and 
let ’em escape, you can bet. So if you 
want to hang the bacon on the peg, 
don’t blast away at every flash shot you 
get or you'll scare every buck off the 
range.—N. E. Wolverton, Sego, Utah. 
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thunderstorms 
unchanged. 
and cooler. 
yesterday 


showers and 
temperature 
showers 
at 8 a.m. 


"a OCAL 
today, 
Tomorrow 
Barometer 

29.77.” 

That’s not trout-fishing weather. 
Everyone knows that. Yet day after 
day this last spring, that was the sort 
of weather report that was printed 
on the first page of my favorite news- 
paper. When you can only get away to 
fish on week-ends, this business of try- 
ing to be on a trout stream when condi- 
tions are just right is one of life’s most 
irritating uncertainties. The trout sea- 
son is short, at best. Too often it is 
plagued by unpredictable annoyances 
such as belated snows, constant rain, 
high water, and lack of insect hatches. 
When there's a low barometer no one 
with any sense goes fishing. That too 
is something we all know. But what 
are you going to do if the weather 
won't give you a break, and you've just 
got to go fishing? 

For weeks on end this last spring 
the barometer seemed bewitched. Some- 
times, early in the week, it would main- 
tain a fairly high level, but behind its 
open and apparently honest face there 
lurked deceit. By Thursday the needle 
would be on the way down, and come 
Friday there'd probably be an east 
wind and a steady, cold rain. Some- 
body may be able to catch a mess of 
trout while an east wind is blowing, 
but that somebody isn't me. 


Frank Valgenti and I got tired of 
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We said the devil Se 
with the barometer, a = 








and took a trip up 
to the East Branch 
of the Delaware, in 





New York, on a 
week-end in the 
middle of May. 


Spring was in full 

tide at home, but there in the Catskill 
Mountains we had left it far behind. 
The trees were just beginning to show 
tiny leaves, the air was chilly, and 
there still was some snow back in the 
mountains. We might have known it 
the East Branch was bank-full and 
unwadable. Only a yard or so from 
shore we found ourselves waist-deep 
and in a current that threatened to 
sweep us from our feet. We gave up 
the river as hopeless and took to the 


Dry Brook, its chief feeder in those 
parts. Even that was dangerous. If 


you wished to cross it, you had to go 
along the bank until you found a 
possible place, and then put in with the 
fervent hope you'd be able to reach 
the other side head up and dry. 

Dry Brook’s name is misleading. It 
suggests a dried stream bed, stained 
bowlders, and no trout. Really it is 
derived from the Dutch of the early 
settlers—Drei Bruagen—meaning Three 
Bridges. The morning mist was rolling 
up the mountains like smoke when we 
began our fishing. At first we tried dry 


















The river was high, but the author, left, and Frank found a ford 


flies, with no results. Then I put on 
wet-fly leader with a Gold-Ribbe 
Hare’s Ear as tail fly and a Mallar 
Quill for a dropper, and soon began t 
have touches. Those trout were hard t 
take. No matter how quickly I struck 
only one in half a dozen was hooke 
Also they ran small, and most of the! 
had to be returned to the water. Large! 


fish simply were not feeding. That 


and the next there were spits of « 
rain, and snow water from the hi 
kept the stream high and fishing pi 

The barometer was right 
After that trip, watching the da 
weather reports became a game 
became familiar with the truth 
tT 


printed summary preceding the f 
cast: “Lows that follow highs < 
unsettled weather.” The trouble 


that whatever highs there were « 
early in the week. 


‘“Let’s disregard all signs, omens, a! 
portents, and go fishing anywa 


Frank proposed, along the middle 
June. “We'll have a good time 


Go we did, and this time our frie! 
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Tom Conlon went along. Tom can take 
photographs such as you like to frame, 
and switches from fly rod to camera 
and back again as though unable to 
make up his mind as to which he loves 
more. Spring in the Catskills was now 
at its full, with here and there an apple 
tree still in blossom. The sunshine was 
thin and watery, but at least it was 
sunshine. At the Lodge we dressed in 
a hurry, then drove down the river, 
below Margaretville, to an old covered 
bridge where I'd often fished. 

Here once was the land of the covered 
bridge. Until recently there were six or 
seven within a few miles of Margaret- 
ville; now there are only one or two to 
thrill anyone who loves the picturesque. 
Anglers as well as artists have reason 
to regret their passing. Old covered 
bridges and trout have mutual attrac- 
tion. In the dark shadows cast by 
weathered timbers, around the piers of 
loosely laid rock, deep cool water and 
chunky trout are almost sure to be 
found. The trout lie there indifferent to 
the thunder of loose planks above them, 
and the showers of dust cast down by 
passing farm wagons. The modern iron 
bridge is too utilitarian—it has no rub- 
ble piling to afford hide-outs, it gathers 
no moss or lichens, shelters too few in- 
sects to be shaken loose by wheels or 
jogging feet, and become food for the 
hungry fish beneath. 

This, too, is the land of the great 
naturalist, John Burroughs. The East 
Branch flows through the section where 
he was born, lived, and died. Its old 
Indian name—Pepacton—he took as the 
title of one of his books. The famed 
















SIGNS, OMENS, AND 
PORTENTS SOMETIMES 
MEAN LITTLE TO THE 
TROUT—BAD WEATHER 
MAY FILL YOUR CREEL 
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Beaverkill, Willowemoc, Esopus, and 
Neversink are also streams of this 
historic mountain country, the familiar 
haunts of Rip Van Winkle, Washing- 
ton Irving’s lovable ne’er-do-well; the 
distant roll of thunder brings back to 
mind the old legend of Hendrik Hudson 
and his ghostly crew playing at bowls 
among the mountain peaks. As beauti- 
ful as any land in the world, the valley 
of the East Branch years ago was a 
favorite resort of such famous land- 
scape artists as John Francis Murphy, 
Alexander H. Wyant, and Loyall Field. 

Frank and I assembled our rods, 
while Tom busied himself with his 
camera. Near us flamed a wild azalea, 
and its spicy fragrance filled the air. 
A farmer drove by with his hay tedder 
and waved a friendly greeting. Frank 
tied on a 9-foot leader, and I one of 7}. 
feet. I had given up using longer 
leaders—it’s too hard to net your trout 
when the knot which unites line and 
leader is always getting caught in the 
tip. Frank’s expedient to overcome this 
annoyance interested me. He makes a 
loop in the end of his line, wraps it 
tightly with silk thread, and then 
coats the silk with varnish. It holds 
perfectly, slides well through rod tip 
and guides. By slipping the leader loop 
over the line loop, and then bringing 
the leader tip through the line loop, he 
has a solid union better than any knot. 

Rods assembled and leaders tied on, 
we went into an executive session to 
determine the choice of a fly. Frank 
was eloquent as to the merits of a 
Multicolor Variant. This fly, he said, 
floats high and irresistibly. It is easy 


to see on the water, and of special 
interest to brown trout. Apparently 
they look upon it as a succulent dainty 
so toothsome that they will even leave 
pursuit of a fat young chub in their 
desire to taste it. 

“Here,” he offered, taking a nice 
bushy sample from his fly box. “Try it. 
If you don’t find it better than that 
Dark Cahill you’re fondling, I'll give 
you first crack at any pool or run you 
like the looks of—and without argu- 
ment.” 

I felt of the Variant’s hackles. That 
to me is the first test of a good dry fly. 
These were stiff, just what I like, and 
stiffer than those of the Cahill I had 
selected. Pattern doesn’t mean so much 
to me as floatability, and this Variant 
certainly should float. Back went the 
Cahill into my fly box, and on went 
the Variant. 

It was chancy wading beneath the 
bridge, with water deep and current 
strong. I clung to the stone piling to 
keep my feet and, with rod held low 
and parallel to the water, made my 
cast. A fly cast in that manner lands 
lightly. Too, an overhead cast was im- 
possible because of the floor of the 
bridge above me. The Variant went out 
to that point where the current started 
to curl around the far abutment. It 
dropped lightly to the water and after 
a preliminary stagger floated arrogant- 
ly, as though to justify Frank’s praise. 

There came a golden flash from down 
in the water. I turned my wrist and 
felt the hook take hold, saw the taut 
line shoot downstream and past me. 

I couldn’t (Continued on page 82) 


Close to the ledge 
from which Frank 
was separated by 
a racing current, 
a fish rose — and’ 
was captured by 
a slack-line cast 


When trout await 
and rods are as- 
sembled, fingers 
often feel like 
thumbs, as Frank 
and Allen found 
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HERE is a little bird that flies 

back and forth across the Rio 

Grande every year that has taken 

the conceit out of many a Texas 
gunner. Some have struck him on an 
off day and gone away to boast of an 
easy conquest. Others have remained 
to be disillusioned. 

He is the white-winged dove, or, as 
we call him, simply the white-wing. 
By the Mexicans on our part of the 

“border, he is called paloma blanca, but 
he has a different name in every state 
of Mexico in which he is found. 

I live in his midst. He flies around 
me, from the time he breezes in early 
in the spring and starts nesting until 
the time he leaves with the first fore- 
taste of winter, winging his way back 
to his tropical home in Mexico. I have 
had my bouts with him, and I have 
come away with scars, but with a trifle 
of added knowledge. I am like the man 
who climbed the Alps and fell off. I 
know I have been somewhere and seen 
something. 

The difference between white-wing 
shooting and most of the other wing- 
shooting I have had the good fortune 
to experience is that each white-wing 
presents a problem of his own. Ducks 
fly in a straight line. Some fly pretty 
fast, but still they go in a fairly straight 
line. Quail scare the life out of me, 
but they don’t wabble and do wing- 
slips in the air. 

The flight of a white-wing can be 
an easy, lazy, and simple affair—some- 
thing that would probably have de- 
lighted Leonardo da Vinci in his early 
studies of bird flight. But when a 
white-wing has business some place, 
or has just seen the enemy through-the 
cornstalks, his flight may be described 
as a combination of a parabola, a side- 
slip, and utter confusion. I knew that. 
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The author (left) finds his light gun no match for his 
friend's 12 gauge when the birds take to high altitudes 
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So one summer I spent a lot of time 
brushing up on my skeet, using the .410 
I was planning to try later on white- 
wings. Along toward the end of the 
summer I was doing pretty good at 
skeet with the little gun, and was ready 
—at least so I thought—to hurl a gen- 
eral challenge to the white-wing world. 


HE season opened on the first of 

September that year, and I was one 
of many who skimped on sleep the 
night before. Black muck balled up on 
our boots, and dew from the high grass 
and cornstalks soaked through our 
clothes, as we walked from the highway 
out into a cornfield near the river. 

I stationed myself in a little open 
spot where ants had kept the corn from 
growing, and prepared for the arrival 
of the season. It wasn’t a long wait. 

“Station 8,”’ I sang out, in memory 
of my skeet training, as I crumpled up 
the first white-wing to sweep at me 
from the mesquite brush to our north. 





FRANK ARMSTRONG 


On down the rows of corn other guns 
were speaking, and soon the birds 
began to come in flocks of four and five 
and six, or even more. 

I hit white-wings that morning. They 
were flying low and steady, and only 
moderately fast. The first chapter in 
the lesson that all white-wings wh 
would live to lay another egg must 
master was just being dished out t 
them, and they were slow to catch on 

Mentally I compared my shots t 
skeet shots. I heard the whistle of 
dove’s wings as he caught me un 
awares and swept by overhead. “Statio! 
1, high trap,” I thought, as I swun; 
quickly and smothered him with thé 
load from the little gun. There wer 
some angle shots. I even hit them. 

I was fairly radiating a new kind 
satisfaction that morning as I trudge 
out of the cornfield with my full ba; 
limit of fifteen birds. There really wer 
few major problems left in life. O 
course, there were taxes on the plact 
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and gasoline bills, and the kid had the 
mumps. But I could hit white-wings— 
beside which other things simmered 
down to the level of humdrum events 
of the day. 

And I gave the credit to skeet. 

For a week I nursed my satisfaction 
in the bag limit, which, so far as I can 
recall, was the first I ever brought off 
the field of battle with this little bird. 
Then I resolved to go forth again and 
bring in another bag limit, leaving no 
question as to my skill. 

The fellows informed me that the 
white-wings had left the cornfield and 
most other spots along the river, but I 
knew a good roosting and watering 
stand near by, and decided to try it. 

The lake I had in mind—half a mile 
long, and once the bed of the Rio 
Grande—had just a foot or so of water 


in it. From the water’s edge to the 
brush in each direction was a distance 
of some hundred feet. And the brush 
was so dense that a man couldn't 
possibly force his way into it. It was 
matted ebony, cactus, mesquite, hui- 
sache, and nondescript underbrush, 
forming such a jungle that when I sat 
down at the edge of it I could not tell 
that there was any wind, although an 
unusually stiff southeaster was whip- 
ping over head. 


T WAS a little short of 4 p.m. when 
I settled down to a stand beside the 
lake. For half an hour I waited, but 
nothing flew except jackdaws and kill- 
deers. 

I had almost resolved to abandon the 
stand as hopeless when the first white- 
wing showed up. He came with the 


Anytime you think you've got this wily 


dove’s number you’re in for a sad shock 
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Locating dead or wounded doves without a dog is job 
enough on a brush-bordered shooting ground. But near 
water, Armstrong found his canine go-getter a necessity 





wind, whizzing overhead, and on across 
the lake so fast that I did not get a shot. 

Pretty soon a flock of five showed up. 
I saw them just as they flew overhead, 
and could barely get the gun up to fire 
before they were out of range. Natural- 
ly I failed to register. 

When the next dove came I was 
ready, but still I missed, shooting far, 
far behind him. Then I looked up to 
see one coming back at me from the 
opposite direction, flying right at me, 
and down low. He was fighting the 
wind, and reminded me of one of those 
Station 1 incomers when they are sail- 
ing right into the teeth of a strong wind 
and seem to stop just in front of you. 
Well, I can miss those incomers, and I 
missed that white-wing—missed him al- 
most at point-blank range, and though 
he was almost (Continued on page 63) 










Ready arms! The author points to a flock 
of distant white-wings coming in to feed 
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"Ye can't come aboard,” says Nat. "Go git a pair of mocs” 





HEY EXPECT a ration of inter- 
esting lying, sports do, along with 
the freighting and cooking and 
finding fish where they ain’t and 
Gawd only knows what. But the sport 
that hires you is like to complain, if you 
talk to the p’int of talking too much. 

Like one of my regulars, Henry T. 
Bormon by name. One trip down the 
lakes with old Nat Hyers was enough 
for Mr. Bormon. Maybe there ain’t a 
better woodsman than Nat in the whole 
of Big Moose County. But what good’s 
that? You got to give service to hold 
the business. 

Tell you about Mr. Bormon? Sure 
thing—him and Nat. Leave me first 
lay out your pijammas for the night 
and sugar the grapefruit for breakfast. 

Well, five or six seasons back, a sport 
of the season before has wrote me he 
wants guiding again, and I’m down to 
the depot checking his duffel out. This 
Bormon sport I'm telling about has ar- 
rived by the same passenger-freight. 
You don't have to wait for to ask his 
name. ‘Henry T. Bormon” in gold let- 
ers on his grip can be read to t’other 
end of the platform. I see him eyeing 
me curious and then he steps up and 
says: 

“The tell me you're a guide.” 

I pleacs guilty. 

“Do yo give 
asks. 

I says my customers ain't complained. 

He looks me over like I might have 
the foot-and-mouth disease. “Route me 
a two-week canoe trip with the best 





decent service?” he 


fishing,” says he. “We start in the 
morning.” 
I explains how I been already en- 


gaged for said purpose by another 
sport. 


“Engaged?” he says, as if it’s the 


most surprising information he ever 
heard. “I must have a guide. Go find 
one.” 


I feels like telling him to try to find 
one himself if he thinks that’s so easy; 
but when you got a living to make, it 
pays to be accommodating and polite. 
So after stowing my own sport com- 
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fortable in the Cen- 
tral House, I foots 
it back in the bush 
and informs old Nat 
I've brought him some business. It’s 
the busiest time of the season, and 
Nat’s the only guide available to take 
on this new-arrived sport. 

He ain't as appreciative as you'd 
think. He tells me right off how his 
garden needs hoeing bad and he can’t 
see how he can possible spare the time. 
But when I says the sport in question is 
very anxious to hear some of his many 
interesting experiences, Nat finally says, 
“All right: tell him to tote his duffel 
down to the landing in the morning, and 
I'll come look him over.” Expectin’ a 
sport to tote his own duffel! That gives 
you an idea of old Nat. 

I'm at the landing myself next morn- 
ing when Henry T. Bormon gets there. 
Old Nat Hyers is near ready to start, 
has floated their canoe, 
and is loading care- 
ful. Then I see him 


frownin’ at Mr. Bor- 
mon’s feet like he 
couldn't believe it. 


Hobnails is all right 
on mountains, but 
ain’t needed as much 
on quarter-inch cedar 
planking. 

“Ye can’t come 
aboard in thet hard- 
ware,” says Nat. “Go 
git a pair of mocs.” 

The sport tries to 
look like he ain’t 
heard. He steps de- 
liberate into the boat. 

“Git out, ye loon,” 
yells Nat. “You're 
marrin’ the wood.” 

‘“‘Who's chartered 
this boat, Mister 
Guide ?’’ asks the 
sport, quiet. “You can 
bill me for any dam- 
age, but I’m on my 
vacation now and in- 
tend to do what I 
damned well like.” 

“Oh, is thet so, Mis- oe 
ter Sport?” says Nat 
sarcastic. “Well, I de- 








Maybe old Nat didn’t understand 
how to humor his sports, but he 
still came through in the pinches 


By ELON JESSUP 







. Bormon wants to show he 
done it all by himself, even 
if he has to upset the boat 


clare.” He grabs holt of a duffel bag 
sudden and heaves it ashore. “This 
trip’s off,’”’ says he. “Go find yerself 
another guide.” 

Being as the sport realizes he can't 
find another guide and has traveled 
500 miles to get this one, he decides he 
better keep what he’s got. Stepping 
ashore, he looks around like expecting 
to find moccasins growing on trees. As 
old Nat can’t supply him, I tells him 
I'll lend him a pair myself, saying I 
aims to please and they’re all part of 
my service. 

Meantime, the canoe is reloaded by 
Nat, who’s telling Chris Sanders how 
everything’s gone to the devil since he 
was young. Then his sport climbs 
aboard, and after sittin’ himself like a 
hen on her nest, he complains the duf- 
fel bothers his feet. Nat quick informs 
him that a trim ship is considerabl« 
more important than feet, to say nothing 
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Nat's fist has a grip 
like a bear trap on Mr. 
Bormon's shirt. A guide 
ain't supposed to let 
his sport git drowned 


of trick pillows and sundry other fancy 
dingbats, which Gawd only knows why 
they was ever invented. 

We could still see Nat’s mouth wag- 
ging as they rounded the p’int. Chris 
turns to me. 

“They're both good,” says he. “But 
I reckon somebody’s got to win.” 

Well, I thought I had the answer to 
that question when Nat and Mr. Bor- 
mon gets back. Soon as he can, Nat 
pulls me aside and says confidential: 
“I'm obliged to ye, Andy, for recom- 
mendin’ me to this sport; but ye needn’t 
trouble yourself again. I’ve retired from 
guiding.” 

But when I get the whole story, part 
from Nat and part from Henry T. Bor- 
mon, whom I inherit next season, I 
ain't so sure. ‘ 

Supper of their first sleep camp, Nat 
tells me, was a kinda Boston Tea 
Party. Nat’s proud of his tea, and him 
being a woodsman, the blacker it cooks 
the better to drink, as he sees it. Season 
later, one time, Mr. Bormon tells me 
‘tain’t every guide knows good tea, 
which puts him in mind of his experi- 
ence with old Nat: 

It was unadulterated tannin. You 
couldn’t possibly drink it. I expect I 
went for him pretty hard. Told him 
plainly I was paying for better service. 

‘All right, mister,’ he answered, ‘fust 
thing in morning you're going right 
back where ye can get it.’ So I gave in.” 


R. BORMON can’t hardly wait to 
get a rod out, and next two days 
they fished tolerable steady. Though 
not in the tournament class, the sport 
can throw a longer line than you'd ex- 
pect. But the details of his casting 
Which Nat Hyers don’t approve is many, 
an if you don’t succeed, or even do 
Succeed, old Nat is always glad to tell 
you how to do better. 
What specially don’t please Nat is 
his sport’s favorite habit of lunging 
toward one of the gunwales when he 
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sends out line, with the result each 
time that the canoe comes near dipping 
water. After Nat has informed his 
sport for the fifth time how much he 
don’t like it, Mr. Bormon gets annoyed. 

“It’s your business as guide to pro- 
vide me with a canoe that doesn’t tip,” 
Says he. 

“Well, I declare!” says Nat. “Do ye 
know where folks like you should do 
yer fishing? Offn the deck of a canal 
boat.” 

The full water of early summer's 
gone, and the fish ain't showing too 
good. Mr. Bormon puts this scarceness 
down to jest another proof of his 
guide’s rotten service, tells Nat he 
don’t know where to go, and maybe he 
better look around for some holes him- 
self. 

“Was you brung up on these waters?” 
asks Nat. “No? Well, I was; and I 
been steady sortin’ out them thar holes 
fer purty near fifty year. I'll show ye 
fish in plenty when the right time 
comes, but I won't be responsible fer 
fish that ain’t.”’ 

Mr. Bormon swats a mosquito. ‘“‘Can’t 
you get rid of these damned pests?” he 
asks, annoyed. 

“Reckon not,” says Nat. “Skeeters 
been in the woods ever sence I can 
remember. I ain't had ’em special im- 
ported to plague ye.” 

Nat’s ire as a rule don’t last much 
longer than a spit of terbaccer; and as 
for Mr. Bormon, the North Woods being 
new territory to him, he’s having his 
troubles shaking down. But he’s getting 
his money’s wuth in many ways, spite 
of feeling occasional hostile. He ain't 
even minded hearing Nat's life history, 
though he’s got to listen to a no-stop 
gramyphone to get it. But there comes 
a time when he sudden decides he’s 
heared enough. 

Nat is serving up breakfast, at the 
same time embarking on his additional 
day’s ration of about a million words. 
Mr. Bormon ain’t very attentive, and 








present he interrupts to ask Nat to pass 
the salt for his eggs. Nat, without stop- 
ping the talk, makes a mistake and 
passes the sugar instead. Minute later 
Mr. Bormon slams his dish of eggs into 
the fire, wipes his mouth, and says 
polite: 

“Get this straight, Mister Guide. I 
didn’t travel all the way to this God- 
forsaken spot to pay out good money 
for conversation. I can hear all the 
lies I need at home, without its costing 
a cent.” 

To inform Nat his conversation don’t 
interest you is like sniffing at somebody 
and telling ‘em they badly need a bath, 
but Mr. Bormon don't stop there. 

“All I ask is some service, of which 
I'm getting precious little,”” he con- 
tinues. ‘“‘Who’s paying the bill, I'd like 
to know? You seem to think it’s a 
case of you hiring me. Kindly get the 
idea under your hide that your job from 
now on will be confined to obeying or- 
ders and answering questions. Now 
then, fry me another mess of eggs and 
pack up.” 

Like plenty of sports who ain’t got 
long in the woods and wants to make 
time, Mr. Bormon that afternoon is 
sudden afflicted with a case of go-fever. 
His orders is, they travel long as day- 
light lasts. 

“But I tell ye begins Nat. 

“No buts!” says the boss. “I’m go- 
ing to see this Nibobscot fishing you've 
been raving about, and I won't waste 
any more time.” 

“T'll git ye thar all right,’”’ says Nat. 
“But 

It’s black dark when they final land 
on Round P’int cliffs and pitch the tent. 
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Making camp in the dark just ain’t 
good sense, Mr. Bormon has since in- 
formed me. Who wants to trip over a 
tent rope and land on his head? Or 
stumble on a rock and fall in the lake? 

So next sleep camp he’s particular to 
order camp made in full daylight, but 
as he ain't approved of Nat’s fool idea 
of blocking out the scenery, he instructs 
energetic how the tent must be pitched 
facing the lake with the fire out in 
front—like these purty pictures you see 
on calendars. The hired man looks at 
the sky and he dunno, but the 
boss does know. Prevailing wind takes 
care of the rest. Early night they’re 
smoked out of the tent, and sparks near 
sets it afire. Later comes rain, and 
drives through the front. 

The rain has stirred up a fish or two, 
next day and Mr. Bormon has the 
chance to forget he’s spent an un- 
pleasant night. Trolling, he ties into a 
laker the size of your leg. Usual in- 
cluded in guide service is assistance 
with a fish of them dimensions, but it 
ain't this special brand of service the 
3ormon sport requires. He wants to 
show how he done it all himself, even 
if he has to upset the boat including; 
so he grabs the landing net instead of 
letting Nat officiate. Fish gets away 
with a wallopin’ splash and the boat 
ships a few gallon of water. 

After the boat's been bailed and they 
land for the night, the hired help asks 
his boss polite if he wishes his blankets 
dried out or does he prefer to sleep in 
‘em wet. Next time it’s Nat that handles 
the net. 


says 


INALLY they reach end of the lakes 
t and p’int down the Nibobscot. One 
of my regular fishin’ sports calls Nibob- 
scot River a stream that fell by mistake 
out of heaven. But I dunno as Nat’aniel 
Hyers and Henry T. Bormon would 
entire agree. 

To reach them very special fishing 
waters, you got to run the rapids. All 
guides is proper scared of white water, 
and before heading down ’em we usual 
land and shift ballast, so the canoe rides 
a mite bow-heavy and gives the bow a 


Next day Nat patches the canoe with birch bark 





grip on the current. Then it ain’t likely 
she'll swing broadside. Nat figures to 
do the usual thing. But when like al- 
ways he p’ints to shore, saying maybe 
he'll have to temporary disturb his 
sport, the sport asks, what’s the use? 

Nat starts explaining, and Mr. Bor- 
mon says something about not having 
been consulted, and Nat says midstream 
in a fast current ain’t no place to hold 
a conference. Then he looks up sud- 
den ahead and sees that it’s now too 
late to land, even if Henry T. Bormon 
was to allow it. The current’s got ’em 
firm in its grip, and they got to go on. 

Mostly a guide don’t contribute no 
conversation during one of them white- 
water rides, and he don’t want to hear 
none. But with old Nat Hyers it works 
different. Like I said before, spilling 
out words soothes him, steadies his 
nerves. “Thar ain’t never a season 
passes, but what parties cracks up in 
these here rapids,’’ he shouts to his 
sport up forward. ‘“She’s a_ resky 
stretch. One of them eddies yonder is 
the wust. Can suck in a big saw-log 
like nothin’ at all. Mostly it’s sports 
like yerself gets caught. Two parties 
last year. No cas’lties yet this season, 
but sartin to be r 

It’s then Henry T. Bormon comes sud- 
den to life. “You damned old crape- 
hanger!” he yells. “Shut up and stick 
to business!”’ 

It wasn’t much more than a flick of 
an eyelash Nat forgot where he was, 
but when water goes real white, that’s 
plenty time enough. The canoe’s light 
bow swings off. Nat goes blue in the 
face trying to p’int her straight but 
ain’t able to make it. Boat slues broad- 
side to current. The rips get her. Over 
she goes. 

Like plenty of guides, Nat never 
swum a stroke in his life; but a canoe, 
even bottom up, can always swim, 
which us guides reckon is more useful 
than swimming ourselves. That’s why 
we get purty good at grabbin’ and hold- 
in’—which is what Nat immediate does. 

Now, two hands is best for the type 
of work in question. Trouble in this 
special case, Nat’s right is otherwise oc- 








cupied. It’s got a grip like a sprung 
bear trap on a fistful of Mr. Bormon’ 
red flannel shirt. A guide ain’t sup 
posed to let his sport drown. 

The spray pelts Nat’s eyes shut en 
tire, and he travels a full hundred yard 
on only one breath. Then there’s a roa 
and a splash, and the cavortin’ can 
mounts and drops the biggest fall. Na 
feels an arm near jerked out of it 
socket. His double strangle hold « 
boat and sport ain’t as firm as it wa 
but he says to himself he don’t aim t 
have this here sport shipped home in 
pine box, not if he can possible help i 





ED of the river finally goes wide 
B and water now runs slower. N 
feels the bottom, wades to shore grogg 
with Mr. Bormon still attached. 

First job on the docket, and he bet 
ter show speed, is to pour some of tl 
Nibobscot River out of his sport. He 
pleased when Mr. Bormon finally cor 
sents to sit up and take notice. Na 
tells his sport to throw some rocks int 
the river, wave his arms, kick ove! 
yonder tree, and otherwise try to get 
rid of a few shivers, till he gathers 
pile of wood to take care of the rest 

Firewood sounds very good to Mr: 
3ormon, but he can’t see fire being 
started without matches and dry ones 
at that, so he don’t expect immediate 
service. But to his surprise he gets it 
Nat hauls out of a dripping pants 
pocket a shaving-soap tube, unscrews 
its top, slips out a dry match, and pri 
duces a flame. He then leaves his sport 
absorbin’ fire while he searches ba 
eddies and coves for what’s left of their 
equipment. He finds a tin pail, Mr: 
Bormon’s trick pillow, and very litt 
else. 

“Food’s all gone to the bottom,”’ 


present announces, tolerable cheerfu 
“The canoe’s bad stove.” 
His sport remembers that thers 


nothing between them and the landing 
but a great many trees and a whi 
lot of water; also that it’s taken ne 
a week, in a boat that’s been seawort! 
and now very much ain’t, to get whe 
they are. He (Continued on page 
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A vanished Indian’s message leads 
two exploring anglers to hidden 


treasure—wild mountain rainbows 


By PERCY BROWN 


} fo" ROM the front porch of my Arizona home 
the Mogollon range, 10,000 feet above sea 
level, may be seen with a clearness that 
belies its true distance, eighty miles as 
the crow flies. By the roads—and they are 
surprisingly good—it is an even hundred, only 
two and a half hours’ scenic drive. Naturally, 
Vearle and I make many week-end trips there 
to fish and hunt, or sometimes just to loaf 
around under the pines or poke around a 
canyon or two. 

Whitewater and Big Dry, the stream that 
disappears into the desert sand soon after 
leaving the pine forest, have long been our 
favorite streams. But last summer we decided 
to go into the heart of the Mogollons to try 
our luck. I'd had a hunch for a long time that 
there was good trout water in there, clear, 
cold mountain streams probably full of really wild trout. 

We set out after work on a Friday afternoon, and at sun- 
set we were 8,000 feet up, with the radiator cap still pointing 
skyward. Scarcely had darkness descended upon the heavily 
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| timbered ridges when the car was stricken with a bad 
; attack of the heaves. But we coaxed the motor out of its 
spasm and continued our climb. 


Finally we spotted a signpost, and stopped to read “Silver 
Creek Divide, Elevation 9,000.” No wonder the sedan had 
gasped for breath—we'd been approaching the summit. We 
got down to stretch our stiff legs, and as we walked about, 
shivering beneath the indigo sky, it was hard to believe 
that summer was in full 
swing. Just then a me- 
teorite swung through 
the heavens and disap- 
peared toward the south. 


“A good omen,” said 












dian symbol that 
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High in the Mogollons, we came upon a 
rock bearing the outline of a bear, an In- 
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Vearle. “That meteorite burned out just where we'll fish 
tomorrow! I have a pretty good idea as to where it died.” 

We pitched camp near a pile of deadwood. How good that 
coffee tasted at 3:30 the next morning! I drank a second 
cup while Vearle chaffed at the delay. A last look around, to 
make sure that the fire was out and that all foodstuffs were 
safely stowed in the back seat of the car (out of reach of 
camp-raiding bears), and we took to the trail. 

The penetrating chill of gray dawn lay upon the forest as 
we climbed the steep in a southerly direction. We 
made fast time and reached the pass just as the sun peeped 
over a blue-black ridge to the east. Vearle pointed toward 
one of the highest of the cone-shaped peaks. ‘See the small 
canyon leading down that slope? Well, that’s where the 
meteorite burned out last night, and if we find water there, 
we'll find fish, or I miss my guess.” 

Ahead we went, rapidly at first, but soon our pace slackened 
as the going became incredibly rough, with huge granite 
bowlders looming up all around. At 
times, when house-size obstructions 
blocked our way, we were forced to 
back-track and seek a new route. 

Deeper we moved into the jumble of 
rocks, pine, and oak until we suddenly 
came upon a treeless mesa. 

As we entered it, I chanced to glance 
backward—and there, carved upon the 
rocks no more than ten feet from where 
we had passed, I saw numerous Indian 
writings. I unslung my camera to take 
pictures of several well-preserved sym- 
bols while Vearle nosed around. Sud- 
denly he called: “Here’s a sign I’ve 
often heard you talk about!” It was the 
outline of a walking bear. Now, to me 


nage 


this sign has but one meaning——-water 
ahead. And as the bear was headed 
south, we took out across the mesa 


with renewed hope. 
Half an hour later we stood looking 
down into a narrow box canyon. Enor- 


meant water was near mous bowlders (Continued on page 84) 
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ROM tk: swamp comes the sound 

of snariing and snapping, then a 

long, terrified squeal. You hurry 

through the timber and around 
the point, and there before you, just at 
the edge of the mud &éndyoily muck of 
the swamp,liés a greaf elephant strug- 
gling in /the, bulrughes. Surrounding 
him is a paok of €hérmous wolves. Most 
of them gre\on dyy land, but one lies 
kicking feebly,in the tarlike muck. An- 
other has jumped to the back of the 
mired pachyderm. Weak from exhaus- 
tion, the elephant tries to reach his tor- 
mentor with his trunk. He cannot. An- 
other of the great wolves springs upon 
his back. 

From the timber you have just left 
comes a coughing roar. Then another. 
The wolves by the tortured elephant 
fall silent. Out of the 
great cat, massive, tawny, his mguth 
open in a snarl that exposes two 


am 
teeth more than half a foot longs /He ig™) 


a 


larger than an African lion,<this pat; 
and unlike old Felis leo he has a short 
stubby tail like that of the modern 
bobcat. 

Suddenly he leaps upon the fallen 
elephant, swift and deadly, and the 
wolves, snarling at him, back away. 
He strikes out at one—and there is one 
less wolf in the world. Then he sinks 
his saberlike teeth into the elephant’s 
neck and, purring, starts to drink the 
blood. 

What a trophy that terrible cat would 
make! How fine that head would look, 
mounted with mouth open and teeth 
gleaming, on the wall of your den. You 
wish you had that new .375 Magnum 
at hand. 

However, that scene, 


as you may 
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trees walks 4 ~ 


Ttarger than ordinary 


Suddenly a massive lion glides from the 
tall grass and leaps on one of the bucks 


have guessed by now, was purely an 
imaginary one, so far as you're con- 
cerned anyway. But it happened daily 
in the North America of the Pleistocene 
period. 

The Pleistocene is comparatively re- 
cent, as scientists reckon time. Rough- 
ly speaking, it began some 1,200,000 
years ago and ended about 14,000 years 
ago. It’s also called the glacial period 
or ice age, because of the great mass of 
arctic ice which moved slowly south- 
ward during a great part of the period 
into what is now the United States, 
digging deep valleys and making con- 
siderable change in the face of the 
continent. 

The great cat was a saber-tooth 
tiger, a creature that existed in in- 
credible numbers on the North Amer- 
ican continent for tens of thousands of 
years. There were saber-tooths no 
wildcats — and 
sabet-tooths larger than African lions. 
Literally hundreds of their skeletons 
have Ween found by the patient scien- 
tists who hunt big game with a pick 
and shovel instead of with gun and rifle. 
The wolves I have pictured are dire 
wolves, creatures so large as to dwarf 
the biggest timber wolf now alive. 


Dozens of skeletons of both spegifs 


have been taken, perfecthy 


éd, | 
from the asphalt pits of wll ns 


in southern California alone. And the 


elephant? It was an American masto; | 


don, of a type which ranged all the way 
from what is now southern California 
to New York. 

When white men first explored North 
America they found vast hordes of 
game, but relatively few species. Com- 
pared to Africa—or even Asia—North 
America was biologically poor. Elk 
ranged from the Atlantic to the Pa- 












cific, as did the three species of Amer- 
ican deer, the mountain lion, and the 
black bear. Buffalo were found over 
three fourths of what is now the United 
States and the propghern antelope 
over about half of itf, Moose, mountain 
sheep, mountain fgoats, and Caribou 
were animals of rathéz’mere-restritted 
range. 

North America had plenty of game 
but nothing like what was found in its 
sister continents. Africa had its lions, 
elephants, hippos, its dozens of species 
of antelope, its rhinos, its buffaloes, 
hyenas, jackals, giraffes, and even wild 
sheep in its northern mountains. Asia 
had—and still has—tigers from the 
tropics to the arctic circle, pandas, 
many species of wild sheep, wild goats, 
Old World antelope, buffaloes, elk, some 
lions, leopards, reindeer, bears of all 
shapes and sizes, rhinos, and even 
camels and wild asses. 

But once upon a time, not really so 
long ago as geological time is reckoned, 
North America had a wealth of big- 
game animals that would compare to 
those found anywhere else. Some 
evolved here, others were migrants 
from Asia, and still others, like the 
mastodqns and elephants, had made 
the long trek from Africa. What hunt- 
ing there) would have been in those 


days! jf 

The mga who likes the spice of dan- 
ger in unting would probably pick 
the s -tooth. These cats in th 


larger varieties preyed on the biggest 
mammals and were surely terrible crea 
tures to encounter. They are popularly 
called “tigers,” but their scientific nam¢« 
is Smilodon. No one knows how the) 
were colored, but it is a fair guess that 
they were striped or spotted, as mark 
ings are more primitive than solid color 
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Tiring of saber-tooths, the hunter of 
dangerous game could turn to the 
American lion, a creature much like 
his modern African relative except that 
he was considerably larger. Both he 
and the great saber-tooth cat were 
found all over North America—from 
Alaska to the Mexican border, and from 
California to Pennsylvania. Ancestors 
of the modern mountain lion were in 
existence along with the other cats, but 
they were not plentiful. 


Our modern bears roamed the _couwn— 


try then, but even the grizzly Wad to 
take a back seat to the huge argtothere, 


which rivaled in size the ‘piésen t-dery-/ 


Alaskan bear. He is extinctnéow.Jof 
course, and his only surviving relative 
is the spectacled bear of the Andes 
mountains in South America. 

The African ivory hunter would have 
enjoyed real sport in the American 
Pleistocene. The northern mammoth, 
an unsurpassed trophy, was the proud 
possessor of tusks as much as sixteen 


feet long, and he wore a coat of shaggy 
hair over a woolly undercoat. Other 
mammoths and mastodons were found 
all over America—as grand a collection 
of elephantlike creatures as any con- 
tinent afforded. 

Suppose plains hunting, with its good 
visibility and long shots, is your fa- 
vorite. What would Pleistocene America 
have afforded you? Plenty! 

Using our imagination, let’s wander 
over some grassy yellow prairie of the 


_continent of long ago. The sky is 


empty, blue. Purple mesas jut up from 
the yellow sea of grass, and in the dis- 


Atmce we see the pale, fragile blue of 


distant mountains. Since this is a long 
time ago, you'd expect to find buffalo 
or American bison— in the prairie. And 
surely antelope too! 

Then, as we top a little rise, we see 
them below us, a whole herd tearing 
through the grass. What we call ante- 
lope, all right—pronghorns. But wait! 
They are only about as large as jack 


Elephants, tigers, and dangerous game 


galore roamed America in its dim past 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


Ilustrations by 


B. G. SEIELSTAD 
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The dire wolves fall back snarling, but 
the saber-tooth strikes out—and there's 


rabbits. How come? The American 
pronghorn today is a unique creature, 
net actually a true antelope, the only 
one of his kind in the world. He evolved 
in America, and during the Pleistocene 
he had many relatives. The ones we 
have just seen were the little subprong- 
horn, or CaproOmeryex. Others had horns 
which pronged.@t)the —four horns 
instead of ¥wa)dn other Words. An- 
other group| hada pair of, 
like those of! Abe’ n 
(which existed in fh Pl 
with his extinctrefativ , and a pair 
of straight ones in addition. Some had 
fluted, spiral horns like those of some 
existing African species of true ante- 
lope. Strange and interesting creatures 
these! But they died out and left our 
prongbuck as sole survivor. But as 
plentiful and as interesting as the 
pronghorns were, they formed but a 
small part of the big game of the 
primeval American plains. 

Let’s get (Continued on page 65) 















one less wolf in. the world. Then he sinks 
daggerlike fangs into the elephant's neck 
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AN good instruction and faith- 
ful practice make you a hand- 
gun champion? Or must the 
ability be inborn and developed ? 
Well, that question has been put to 
me a good many times, and I don’t 
know the answer. The best I can tell 
anybody who aspires to pistol marks- 
manship is: Practice, practice, prac- 
tice, until you become expert—then 
start practicing in earnest. I’ve won 
my share of championships, and I 
know I can't stop practicing. If it’s not 
on the range, then it’s “dry practice,” 
and I use my spare moments doing 
exercises to develop strength and sup- 
pleness in my gun hand. 

But I think it’s safe to say that most 
people who make the handgun their 
hobby have some natural ability, or it’s 
likely they wouldn't bother with the 
arm. Many such shooters come to me 
from time to time and ask for advice. 
All are bent on improving their shoot- 
ing and their scores. Thus it’s come 
about that I've critically watched other 
people shoot, and learned a lot, just as 
I've learned a lot from my own work 
with a gun. 

It seems to boil down to this: The 
difference between the champion and 
the so-so shooter lies in little things. 
The ordinary man has learned the 
proper stance, the proper motions—and 
so has the champion. To a man from 
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Mars there wouldn’t seem 
to be a bit of difference be- 
tween the two as they face 
their targets. But one gets 
into the 5 and 6 rings, and 
the other collects 9’s and 
10’s, with equal regularity. 

However, enough of 
What you want to know is: How can 
I improve? Therefore I’m going to 
tell you the little things I’ve learned 
from my own shooting and my ob- 
servation of others,—the details that J 
think go into the making of a handgun 
expert. As for the hints I’m going to 
give you, while they apply generally to 
either automatic or revolver shooting, 
for the sake of uniformity I’m going 
to assume that the revolver is the gun 
you use. A good deal can be said for 
both guns, but the only recommenda- 
tion I'll make here is that the beginner 
try to start his target work with a .22 
and work up to the larger calibers, .38 
and .45. Very often the use of the 
heavier guns at the outset induces 
flinching, which is hard to overcome. 
Naturally, if you have access only to a 
larger gun, or are used to shooting it 
without flinching, it will do admirably. 

The first thing—and the most im- 
portant, as you probably know—is 
steadiness, absolute rocklike steadiness. 
Now for heaven’s sake don’t make the 
mistake that most people make, and 


generalities. 










Good holding is vital to consistent hitting with 
a pistol. The champion grips his stock firmly but 
not tightly, riding his thumb high for stability 


confuse steadiness with rigidity. The 
pistol shot must be relaxed; tenseness 
is the one thing that must be avoided. 

Now let’s take position. You assume 
a stance that gives you balance, one 
that you feel is easy, natural, and 
comfortable. Spread the legs a little 
(say about the width of your shoul- 
ders) and stand with your body at an 
angle of about 45 degrees to the target. 
Now extend the shooting hand and 
pistol toward the target, keeping the 
arm straight and the elbow stiff. To 
keep the nonfiring hand from swinging 
and throwing you off balance, place it 
in your coat or trousers pocket. 

Your breathing is important here. 
If you were to breathe naturally, the 
motion would be transmitted to the 
gun muzzle. So take a deep breath, 
exhale, and take half a breath which 
you'll hold until the shot is off. But 
don’t delay too long, because your 
heart will start to pound and then you'll 
probably get that shot off hurriedly. 

How is your grip? To say that you 
hold “naturally” is not enough—at the 
start anyway. Grip the piece firmly but 
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Hit with a Handgun 


not too tightly, for, again, tenseness 
sets up tremors that will ruin your 
shot. Most good shots grip a gun high, 
balancing it on the second finger. 
Others prefer a lower grip. Most hold 
a gun so that everything from shoulder 
to muzzle is in an absolutely straight 
line, while others swing the wrist back 
and lock it. The hands of shooters vary 
so much in size and conformation that 
it is impossible for anyone to set down 
hard-and-fast rules as to just how a 
gun is to be held. With experience you 
will find the grip that is “right’’ for you, 
and you will learn to assume it with 
no more thought than you would give 
to picking up a table knife or grasping 
the handle of a traveling bag. Once you 
have the right grip, though, don’t shift 
it, for that changes the point of im- 
pact. For stability I extend my thumb 
forward, high along the frame, and I 
advise others to do likewise. Once 
again, though, many good shots don’t 
do this, but close the thumb around 
the grip over the other fingers. 


ERE’S an important point to re- 

member, particularly in slow fire: 
Don’t cant your gun. Keep the grip 
vertical; if you twist it slightly you’re 
apt to aim unconsciously at 1 o'clock. 
Another thing, I keep both eyes open 
in sighting. Some shooters find this 
difficult at first, but it really becomes 
quite easy with practice. Sight with 
one eye, keeping the other closed, and 
then when you're on the target, open 
the closed eye. After a time you'll find 
that you can keep both eyes open all 
the time you are aiming. This will 
give you the double advantage of faster 
alignment and clearer definition, par- 
ticularly in timed and rapid fire. 

Most competition shooters use the 
6 o'clock hold, which means, of course, 
that their guns are so sighted-in that, 
to hit the bull, they line up their sights 
on the bottom of it. Holding thus, the 
bullseye will ride on the top of the 
front sight, which, in turn, is squared 
with the top of the rear sight. This is 
the method of aiming that the army 
teaches. 

Here’s where my neck goes out: I 
dort follow the majority in this. My 
target guns, having adjustable sights, 
are sighted-in so that I aim at the cen- 
ter of the bull. For that’s where I ex- 
pect my bullet to go. That’s my method 
on both the 25-yard and the 50-yard 
‘anges. I started out this way, found it 
worked, and, because I generally hit 
vhere I aim, I shall continue it. My 
uns are sighted-in for 50 yards, so 
vhen I’m shooting at that distance I 
naturally aim center, with the front 
sight flush in the rear. Then at 25 
vards I drop the front sight down into 
the rear about half the width of the 
front sight—some of my friends will 
laugh—with the front sight still cen- 
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tered on the bull. Many other shooters 
change their sights when they change 
the range—and often forget to do so. 
When that happens, the shooter’s first 
shots are high or low and he can’t stop 
to correct his mistake. That can cost 
you a match. But always keeping the 
aim on dead center, come what may, 
will make for automatic, unbothered 
shooting. You just “aim and squeeze, 
aim and squeeze.” 

Well, granted that we've learned to 
stand properly, to aim properly, and to 
breathe properly, we may find that the 
bullets aren’t going where we aim. 
That’s caused by one of two things 
(we're going to leave out any discus- 
sion of nervousness or stage fright for 
the time being): First, your arm isn’t 
strong enough to hold the gun steady, 
or second, you're flinching. 

I can’t emphasize too strongly the 
necessity for developing plenty of 
strength in your shooting arm. There’s 
no great trick in doing it, but plenty 
of exercise—the proper exercise—is re- 
quired. Select some object that will 
approximate the weight of the heaviest 
pistol you are going to use. I use 
now don't chuckle—a milk bottle filled 
with water. I grasp the neck of the 
bottle, assume firing position, and take 
aim over its top. Fifteen minutes a day 
devoted to this exercise isn’t a bit too 
much. As you aim, practice with trig- 
ger finger a tightening squeeze on the 
bottle neck, until your imaginary bullet 
flles away. Then again, and again. I 
consider this practice very important. 

Some men fall just short of becoming 
experts simply because their hands and 


Practice keeps experts at 
top form, and ‘“dry" 
shooting indoors is im- 
portant. Jones has a 
miniature bull on the wall 
of his study, left, and an 
electric clock for timing. 
From across the room he 
gets off string after string 
with his unloaded revolver 








It takes plenty of exercise to build up hand 
and arm muscles to the job of steady holding. 
One method is to extend a full milk bottle at 
arm's length while you squeeze away ‘'shots’’ 


arms aren't strong enough to hold a 
heavy gun. During the International 
Matches at Mexico City, a Mexican ad- 
mirer complimented me by saying 
(mentally translating from Spanish to 
English), “Very strong shot!” He 
meant ‘“‘very fine” but his way of put- 
ting it hit the nail on the head. You’ve 
got to be a very strong shot if you ex- 
pect to be a very fine one, with strength 
in your arm and in your hand. As I 
sit at my desk, or in a hotel room, or 
on a train, I practice squeezing with 
a spring-grip device. This constant 
squeezing has strengthened my hand 
to the point that its strength will 
hold out as long as my arm, and the 
milk-bottle (Continued on page 67) 


IN PRACTICE, SAYS A CHAMPION 




















LL MY LIFE I'd heard tales about 


Current River—tales of peril- 
ous rapids and smashing small- 
mouth bass. As far back as I 
can remember I wanted to make a 
float on the Current. And the chance 
came when my cousin, L. L. Taylor, in- 
vited me to float with him from Emi- 
nence, Missouri, down the Jacks Fork 
of the Current into the main river and 
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No quitters, these bronze- 
backs. The one at left 
fights even in the net. 
Below, Taylor eases the 
boat down a tough rapid 



















































The author takes to wading (left), to 
give special attention to some holes 
that the craft was passing too quickly 


on to Doniphan, a distance of 
about 100 miles. 

Taylor had heard stories 
about the river too, and he as- 
sured me seriously it was dan- 
gerous. While he dug down in 
his equipment, he told about 
several men drowning in the 
rapids—stories he had heard 
at home in Saint Louis. Then, 
with a sheepish grin, he un- 
wrapped a bundle and held up 
before my astonished eyes a 
life preserver. 

Now, a life preserver is all 
right in its place, but the sight 
of one throws the average 
Ozark native into a spasm of 
laughter bordering on hyster- 
ics. A bomb shelter would 
seem no more out of place. 
Yet strangely enough, the man 
who outfitted us at Eminence 
approved the life-belt idea. He said we 
should have a guide. In fact, everybody 
said we should have a guide—even the 
guides. 

Drooling with portentous warnings, 
the outfitter recounted the experience 
of a Saint Louis party which had upset 
the week before and lost most of their 
tackle in a swift rapid. There were 
three bad rapids, he informed us som- 





The dangers of floating on this Ozark 
stream were vastly overrated, but its 
crazy-fighting smallmouths were not! 


berly, and the last was the worst. We 
might make it. Leaving him still talk- 
ing on the bank, we pushed off, his 
warnings following our boat down- 
stream. 

We didn’t fish the Jacks Fork. It 
was only seven or eight miles to the 
main stream, and we were anxious to 
learn our fate. 

My nerves were keyed to highest 
tension when we finally floated out into 
the broad dark Current River. The 
swift flow caught our heavy, flat-bottom 


boat and swept us forcefully down- 
stream. 
Yellow sunlight tipped the craggy 


bluffs, but already the river was in 
shadow, for it was getting late. Far 
downstream a sinister roar was grad- 
ually becoming louder—rapids. I 
gripped the paddle and swung the boat 
away from a high bank. A bass broke 


water, great broad fins slapping the 
surface. The sound was like an electric 
shock. I swung around, and without 


speaking, Taylor picked up his rod and 
began to cast. I was glad to get my 
mind off the rapids. So far this trip 
had been more of an adventure than a 
fishing trip: we didn’t know what to 
expect next. 

Taylor cast into an eddy near thi 
feeding bass. Nothing happened. It 
became deathly still again, with only 
the undertones of the river and the 
singing reel for company. Then hell 
broke loose right beside the boat. 

Taylor had been reeling in, and was 
about to lift his plug from the water 
for another cast. A bass shot after the 
plug. Caught by surprise, Taylor jerked. 
The hooks held, rattling against the side 
of the boat. Eruptions of spray went up 
as the bass thrashed on the surface. 
Taylor held on. So did the bass. 

Now that I look back over it, I 
wonder how the short line ever held. I'd 
seen smallmouth bass fight before, 
throwing water with mad strokes of 
those powerful fins and gyrating with 
the fury of a tornado. I'd seen small- 
mouth whirling up out of the depths, 
leaping and fighting with a vigor not 
given other species of fish—but nothing 
like this. It was streamline hell on a 
fishing line. 

That trim bronze battler was every- 
where at once. Taylor was holding on, 
trying to wear the fish down. But about 
the time I’d think the bass was ready 
to net, fireworks would start again 
Finally Taylor maneuvered the bass 
toward me, against the side of the boat 
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By 
HAROLD 
WALES 


Straight under the 
boat the line shot, 
and the rod dipped 
down. Too much 
pressure would snap 
the line. 

“Get ’im away 
from the boat!” I 
groaned. 

He leaned far over 
the side and thrust 
the rod out. Boiling 
like a nest of hornets, 
the bass shot to the 
surface. I was three 
laps behind with the 
net. Taylor looked 
at the boat and 
looked at the fish, 
and I had a sudden 
hunch as to what he was about to do. 

“Don't!” I yelled—too late. With a 
desperate heave, he lifted the fish. The 
astonishing part of the whole thing 
was: the line held. A swing through 
the air, then the bass was thumping 
the bottom of the boat. Taylor landed 
astraddle the big bass, and I breathed 
again. 

While all this was going on, we were 
drifting rapidly downstream. Luckily 
there were no rapids or short bends on 
that part of the river. Flushed with ex- 
citement over the first catch, Taylor 
cast intently, dropping his lure near the 
bank, where the current whirled in lit- 
tle eddies that mark deep water. I 
noticed the boat was drifting faster but 
thought nothing about it, for I too had 
my mind on these smashing small- 
mouths that didn’t know when to quit. 

My companion caught a small one, 
then turned the rod over to me. It was 
getting dark, but I couldn’t stop fishing. 
Not yet. Not until I’d tied into one of 
these tackle twisters. Taylor kept tell- 
ing me we were getting close to the 
rapids, and I kept repeating, ‘‘one more 
cast.” Drifting into a narrow chute, we 
plunged through an avenue of over- 
hanging trees. It was damp and cool, 
ind in the semidarkness ahead the 
teady roar of breaking water leaped 
toward us. 

Too late I threw aside the rod and 
icked up a paddle. Frantically Taylor 
truggled to keep the boat straight. 
‘he outfitter’s warnings—all the stories 
('d heard about Current River—crowded 
ny memory. This, then, was the first 
bad rapid. 

In the gloom ahead I saw a bend— 
the current shooting into a wall of stone 
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and whirling in a caldron of waves. A 
crash might mean disaster! With des- 
perate strokes of the paddle I fought 
to turn the heavy boat away from the 
bluff. Taylor saw too, and paddled fran- 
tically to nose the boat around. A grat- 
ing crash shook the boat. The bottom 
grounded on a rock. We tilted precari- 
ously and I held my breath while the 
boat swung around, then floated free. 
Our speed slackened by the rock, we 
made the bend and drifted clear into the 
tail of the rapids. 

“Whew!” breathed Taylor. “That was 
close.” 

“My fault,” I admitted. “I'll watch 
these places from now on.” 


ERVOUS and exhausted after our 
N first encounter with the rapids of 
Current River, we made camp on a 
sand bar. That night I went to sleep 
with the sound of the rapids in my ears, 
wondering what the morrow wouid 
bring. 

We were up early, with the mists still 
hanging over the river and the sun 
breaking through. It was downright 
chilly, despite the fact that it was Au- 
gust, and I crawled into my wading 
clothes reluctantly. Taylor was kindling 
a fire and preparing breakfast. The 
flames felt good. 

We cooked the two bass Taylor had 
caught the day before, and the tasty 
breakfast and hot coffee gave us new 
courage. After packing our equipment 
in a tarpaulin so it wouldn't get wet, 
we shoved off, with Taylor handling 
the paddle while I fished. This time, 
believe me, I kept one eye on the swift- 
moving river ahead. 

My only objection to Current River, 





















































incidentally, is that you move too fast 
in the best fishing water. Smallmouths 
prefer fast water, and sometimes it 
takes two or three casts in the same 
place to bring one out. Afterward we 
got around this by stopping the boat 
and wading in likely-looking places. Of 
course, there was lots of good water 
where we couldn’t wade. Both of us 
agreed we'd bring a good anchor along 
next time. 

My introduction to Current River 
smalimouths occurred in this fast water. 
I was using a deep-running plug, for 
smallmouths stay deep in Ozark streams 
and you've got to get the lure down to 
them. Suddenly, as I was reeling in, 
the reel stopped and my rod dipped. It 
felt like I'd snagged a log, only the log 
was moving. 

Far out in the current I glimpsed a 
bronze streak. Like a shot the small- 
mouth flashed on the surface, throwing 
water every direction. Then he turned 
broadside, twisting against the current. 
Man! That fish was making the current 
work for him. He was at home in swift 
water. It was like trying to pull in 
the river. 

Taylor was busy with the boat, dodg- 
ing snags and overhanging branches. 
Torn between anxiety of losing my fish 
and the possibility of another bad rapid 
showing up at the wrong time, I put 
unnecessary pressure on my tackle. I 
don’t believe I'd ever seen a smallmouth 
fight just like that one did. Every time 
I tried to reel in he went into that 
crazy, twisting dance. 

Strain finally began to tell on the 
bass. But not (Continued on page 79) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


EARLE 


HERE are few sporting subjects, I guess, that cause 

more controversy than this rifle-or-shotgun question. 

I have hunted the white-tail deer for forty-seven years 

and, as nearly as I can tell, have killed about 200 
bucks. While most of these have been taken with the 
shotgun, I have killed some with the rifle. 

Let's look at my written record of the last 83 bucks I 
have shot at. Of these I killed 82, and nearly all of them 
dropped dead in their tracks. One I did not touch at all. 
Of course, I have long made it a practice not to shoot at 
anything unless I am reasonably certain of a kill. I know 
many hunters who begin firing as soon as game appears, 
regardless of the range. But every gun has a definite limit 
of killing range. This should be carefully studied and 
thoroughly understood. And a hunter ought to be able to 
gauge distances—not just blast away, expecting miracles 
of his weapon. 

On several occasions men have written me directly, and 
have enfiladed me by writing to my editors, that I ought 
to be ashamed to confess that I kill deer with a shotgun. 
These men claim that the rifle is the only sportsmanlike 
weapon to use. They imply, of course, that they are the 
only good sportsmen; and that the thousands of hunters 
who use the shotgun are sad dogs. But in indicting me, 
they are indicting also all the deer hunters of Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, for instance—two states where the 
rifle is prohibited by law—-of South Carolina, and wherever 
else the shotgun is employed. As there are some pretty 
good boys in these states, there must be something wrong 
with this general accusation. 

As a matter of fact, although I have been charged with 
being a poor sportsman, yet I am not a poor enough one 
to set myself above my comrades of the great hunting 
fraternity by declaring all of them guilty merely because 
they do not happen to shoot the same kind of gun I do. 
I say to myself, ‘A man should always hunt as the residents 
hunt. Long experience has taught them what is proper to 
use.”” And I say aiso, “I can’t well use a rifle on deer where 
I live; but I know that there are many parts of the country 
where it is the proper weapon for the deer hunter.” 

One misconception held by my critics is that the shotgun 
is not deadly. African hunters have told me that they 
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To my consternation, | saw about 
1! men, women, and boys training 
their high-power rifles upon me 


would far rather have a shotgun loaded 
with buckshot than a rifle, when facing 
a charging lion. Within proper range 
the shotgun is deadly on deer. I use 
a 12 gauge gun with thirty-inch barrels. 
One of my sons uses a 16 gauge; and 
when I hear him shoot, I figuratively 
put on the pot. I know some men who 
use 20 gauge guns for deer; but these 
small for a big animal with the amazing 
vitality of the wild deer. Up to a certain distance the shot- 
gun will kill a deer just as effectively as a rifle will; and 
because the standard load carries sixteen buckshot, hitting 
the deer has a greater certainty about it. 

What is the effective distance for a shotgun? Up to 
forty yards the hunter should kill his deer outright. Up 
to sixty yards the chances are in his favor. Between sixty 
and eighty, the chances are with the deer. If you kill a deer 
at 100 yards with a shotgun, you are a liar. 

I rarely shoot at a buck more than fifty yards away. Long 
a resident of Pennsylvania, I used to hear the local boys, 
and those of adjacent West Virginia, talk about’ shooting 
bucks running full speed at 200 yards. I’m sure that they 
just couldn’t gauge that range correctly. And I have time and 
again established, by careful investigation and by records 
extending over many years, the fact that nearly all deer 
killed with the rifle are killed within shotgun range. 


I consider too 


REALIZE that now and again a hunter, using a rifle 

equipped with a telescope sight, can make a long shot at 
a stag when the use of a shotgun would be utterly out of 
the question. In certain parts of the country, especially 
where you have hill and valley, you may get more chances 
with a rifle. Perhaps that is why it is used. But in dead- 
level country like mine, with the greenery in midwinter 
almost as dense as that of the North in midsummer, the 
shotgun is the weapon for deer. Here in South Carolina 
we never have deer-stalking. There isn’t any. 

I have heard it said that-—-the deer being vulnerable only 
in a very limited area of his body, and the hunter being 
unable to place his buckshot as the rifleman does his bullet 
the rifle is always more likely to bring down a deer. I 
cannot agree. In the first place, the deer has many vulnerable 
places: the head, the neck (where the vital forces of life 
are found within close compass), the backbone, the kidneys, 
the heart and the regions near it, the lungs, and a place im- 
mediately in front of the haunches. I do not know why this 
last is so fatal a place, but I have seen burly bucks collapse 
when struck there. When you come to think about it, unless 
your deer is standing still, you are far more likely to reach 
a vital spot of your buck with a shotgun than with a rifle. 
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Shotgun for Deer? 
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In the second place, it is faulty 
reasoning to suppose that the rifle 
shot is always fatal. I have been 
told by the manager of the famous 
Woodmont Club in Maryland that 
dead deer are found in the preserve 
after every season; and this is true 
wherever the rifle is used. And 
here is another thing to be re- 
membered: if a deer escapes with a rifle wound, as 
he often does, he is far more likely to die than if 
he had been wounded with buckshot. I am positive 
that more deer perish in the wilds from rifle wounds 
than from those delivered by a shotgun. 

There is another matter that comes in right here. 
The shotgun is nearly always employed where 
hounds are used on deer. In most states hounds are 
outlawed, and for good reasons. Among these is 
the fact that in hill-and-mountain country, dogs will 
drive deer off cliffs. Another reason is that dogs 
often kill deer on ice and in snow, just as wolves 
do. But in my part of the country the use of hounds 
is essential; it does not especially worry the deer 
(they play in front of hounds, in fact), and we have 
no mountains, snow, or ice that will hold a deer. 


scheme 


ESIDES, if a buck is so badly wounded that he is 
likely to die, the hounds will nearly always over- 

haul him. Times out of number I have known 
hounds to follow and find a mortally wounded deer. 
I believe this is better than to cripple one with a 
rifle and have him get clear away, only to perish. 

I have heard the claim made that there is some relation- 
ship between the number of deer in any locality and the 
use of the rifle; that is, where the rifle is insisted upon, 
the deer increase. There seem to be some wires crossd 
here; for if the rifle is so deadly, why should the deer in- 
crease ? 

Moreover, in my own locality the deer have been hunted 
with guns and hounds since long before the Revolution, yet 
there seems no falling off in their numbers. On my own 
place they are so numerous as to be a nuisance. They eat 
up my crops, and bucks killed thirty-eight of my young 
dogwoods this year, right in front of the house, by rubbing 
off their velvet on them. And let it be remembered that 
we South Carolinians have the longest deer season in North 
America: from August to January, and that each hunter 
is allowed five bucks a season. If the rifle were used here 
and hounds were forbidden, the deer would come near to 
running the people out of the country. 

I have said that I have been criticized for using a shot- 
gun on deer. In every case the criticism has been made by 
a man who has never used anything but a rifle. I have used 
both. My choice has always been determined by the nature 
of the hunting. Some men use the bow and arrow. I know 
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Le the sun is overhead. 


Hearing a rifleman speak of 
a 200-yard running shot, | 
get a mental picture of what 
he'd probably require for it 


Each weapon has its appointed place in the 
of things—and each does a good job 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 





Without shotguns and hounds, we'd be crowded out of South Carolina by deer 


nothing of archery, but I do not condemn it. I believe a man 
should not damn the shotgun until he has used it in shotgun 
country. 

Near me are many famous hunting clubs, whose mem- 
bership is composed, for the most part, of gentlemen from 
the North and West; that is, from parts of the country where 
the rifle is the standard weapon for deer. Yet, without ex- 
ception, all these hunters use the shotgun here. The woods 
are dense, the stands are close together, the country is level. 
Thus the rifle would be very dangerous to use. 

Besides, before a pack of hounds, your buck usually come 
out running. With such a target, and its strange undulant 
gait, would a man have a chance to place a single bullet 
exactly where he wanted it? He’d be exceedingly lucky to 
hit the deer at all, and as likely to hit a driver or another 
stander. If one stander is 200 yards from another, the second 
is safe if, with a shotgun, the first shoots at a deer in line 
with his comrade. But that cannot be said if the rifle is used. 

Without being positive of the truth of this next statement, 
yet relying on what I myself have observed in the woods here 
and in the North, I am pretty certain that in the latter 
region deer roam a good deal more by daylight. Hunters of 
Canada, of Maine, of Michigan, and New York have told 
me that bucks are often seen abroad by 
day. In the deep South the wild deer is 
is strictly a nocturnal animal. True, in the 
mating season one may occasionally see 
a doe fleeing and a buck pursuing when 
Last fall I saw, at 
2 p.m., two does in full run ahead of two 
bucks, also on the dead run. But no hunter 
can count on the chance that this phe- 
nomenon of courtship affords. 

Here, deer retire into dense cover by 
daydawn, and they do not steal forth, ex- 
cept under very exceptional circumstances, 
until darkness has veiled the forest. Of 
the thousands of deer that I have seen in 
the woods down here, only about a dozen 
were undisturbed. To see a deer here at 
all, you have to rouse him. 

The foregoing shows, I think, how futile 
would be the (Continued on page 60) 
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There was an eruption, and when the spray had cleared | was with- 
out fish or lure. The Kamloops, kin of the rainbow, objected to 
leaving their overcast, rain-beaten lake, but Sandy (above, with 
two warriors) and | managed to drag out enough for camp supper 


The Gang 


NCEASINGLY, the fine rain 
drummed against the north win- 
dows of Wilson’s lodge as the 
Canadian storm ran rampage 

across the wild Bonaparte Plateau. All 
the available playing cards were fast 
becoming dog-eared and sticky. Still, 
chips clinked merrily upon a table im- 
provised before the broad fireplace, 
while an ancient phonograph occasion- 
ally wheezed out an old-time song by 
way of a worn-out needle. Such is a 
life-size picture of nine sportsmen whil- 
ing away the final dreary day before 
the opening of duck season, which, in 
some parts of British Columbia, takes 
place in mid-September. 

It was about noon, that dragging day, 
when Wilson solemnly interrupted the 
game in progress and placed an old hat 
in the center of the table. 

“It’s time for another election,” he 
announced. “In this hat are nine pieces 
of paper. Seven are clean, the other 
two have black spots.” 

“So what?” someone demanded. 

“There’s work to be done,” our host 
replied. ‘“‘The two who draw the marked 
papers will do it.” 

Now, with that gang, somebody was 
always being elected, generally when he 
was absent from the gathering. It 
meant he was railroaded into doing 
some chore, such as procuring firewood 
3ut an honest drawing which would 
designate two men for some undisclosed 
“work’’—it sounded bad! Perhaps there 
was a shortage of tobacco, with the 
nearest available supply at the Vidette 
Mine, some seven and a half rainy miles 
away. 

One by one, willing but skeptical 
hands picked out the papers. With a 
grin, a strong-jawed fellow named 
Sandy threw down a marked slip just 
as I unfolded a similar bad card. We, 
the elected ones, shook hands. 

‘“‘When do we start?” I asked Wilson. 

‘Right away,” was the answer, “and 
you'll need warm clothes.” 

Everyone was curious about our pros- 
pective mission, and a few minutes later 
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we all were gathered in the kitchen. 
While Sandy and I were absorbing a hot 
rum, the stay-at-homes feigned sym- 
pathy. Finally Wilson went to a com- 
partment and brought out some fishing 
tackle. 

“You’re commissioned to get some 
trout for supper,” he ordered, grinning. 

“How many do we need?” I asked, 
examining the two casting rods and box 

spinners he proffered. 

“Oh,” said our host, ‘“‘maybe a dozen.”’ 


'’T HIS gang can’t put away a dozen 
ee like you have up here,” Sandy 
objected, and I was quick to second him. 
“Well, bring in eight anyway,’’ Wilson 
onceded. “We'll let you out with eight 
hat average two pounds.” 

As our conversation implied, taking 
trout from the swamp lakes of the 
‘ariboo country is no trick. Fly-fisher- 
man, bait-caster, troller—each will get 
his share when the fish are striking. In 
my experience, stormy autumn weather 
generally slows up the fishing, but even 
so, I firmly believed that Sandy and I 
could collect our quota of two-pounders 
in an hour or so of serious fishing. No 
wonder, then, that we were relieved, to 
put it mildly, that our election didn’t 
mean a horseback ride to the mine for 
some necessity. And yet, we looked 
upon this command fishing excursion as 
a duty to be performed as quickly as 
possible. 

Sandy and I had our choice of three 
or four lakes within half a mile of the 
lodge, but Fish Lake was chosen for 
the excellent reason that it harbors 
trout of good size. While three pounds 
seems to be tops for that water, you 
seldom will connect with specimens 
under a pound. It would appear that 
the lesser trout keep within the ex- 
tensive weed beds until they have grown 
large enough not to be menaced by 
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We might have caught pneumonia instead 
of fish, but we got one break; somebody 
else won the messy job of cleaning ‘em! 
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their greater and voracious relatives. 
In this area all seem to be Kamloops 
trout, which is the British Columbian 
term for the Northern cousin of our 
beloved rainbow. 

Have you ever tramped through the 
Canadian bush in damp weather? It’s 
much the same as wading waist-deep 
in a muskeg, and every jack pine and 
spruce adds to the shower if you chance 
to strike the boughs. Consequently, we 
were comparable to drowned rats be- 
fore we so much as reached the 
swampy shore of Fish Lake. As we 
dumped and bailed out the boat, an o: 
casional trout would break, out beyond 
the lily pads, sometimes leaping as high 
as three or four feet. Overhead some 
mallards were circling, blissfully un- 
aware that, on the morrow, some of 
their number might crash with 
a fatal case of lead poisoning. 

Turning his attention from the 
green-necked flyers, Sandy 
looked at our fishing tackle and 
sighed. No time now for in- 
active contemplation of what we 
intended to do tomorrow. There 
was work to be done, so with- 
out further ado we shoved off 
through the weed beds. Once in 
open water, I started to cast 
after the manner of a bass fish- 
erman. My lure was a weighted 
yellow-and-black affairwith twin 
spinners on weedless arms. Sandy 
had chosen a more conventional 
type of spinner, better adapted 
to trolling. 


N my fourth cast I struck a 
O fish that tugged all too 
dumbly to be interesting. No 
sign of it, either, until I had it 
alongside. Now we looked upon 
a sluggish squawfish nearly two 
pounds in weight. The squaw- 


“These trout aren't used to fancy 
tackle,’ said Wilson. He proved it, 
right, with a pole cut on the spot 


grew: Kamloops trout—or bust! 







By 
PAUL W. GARTNER 
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fish is simil 


lar to our common sucker. 

“That’s ambition for you!” Sandy ex- 
claimed 

But that wasn’t all. No fewer than 
four of the unwanted squawfish were 
taken on my offering before I listened 
to my companion, 

“Let's troll,” he insisted. “We've got 
to get this fishing over with.”’ The rain 
was turning to fine sleet. 

Sandy at the oars, we started down 
the lake, which was approximately 
three quarters of a mile in length. After 
our baits were in the water I started 
counting his strokes with the crude 
oars, just to see how many would be 
made before one of us struck a trout. 
His lucky thirteenth pull had just been 
completed when my tempered steel 
stabbed Continued On page 74) 


It wasn’t our own idea at all, 
but as the sleet beat down and 


the boat leaked, our resolution 
































































FFHAND, it didn’t look like a 
hard climb. The tree was no 
more than seventy or eighty 
feet tall, and the bald eagle’s 

nest was perched in a sturdy crotch 
maybe fifty feet up. It was a huge, 
bowl-shaped platform of dead sticks 
and branches, perhaps three feet deep, 
and wide enough to lie down on if you 
curled up a little. 

From past experience with Michigan 
eagles’ nests, I knew that this one, 
though it looked loose and poorly made 
from below, would be more than strong 
enough to bear my weight. Some of the 
sticks were three and four feet long, as 
thick as a man’s wrist, and interwoven 
as skillfully as the twigs in a crow’s 
nest. It would be shaped like a shallow 
saucer, lined with soft dry grass. A 
flagpole sitter could park in it in per- 
fect comfort and have room to spare. 
The bald eagle builds himself an endur- 
ing home, with no cramped quarters. 
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By 
BEN EAST 


This veteran bander of bald eaglets 


tells you how he does it—and shatters 


some old myths about the king of birds 


Two hundred feet above the tree tops 
one of the old eagles was wheeling 
now in wide circles, screaming in rage 
and resentment and dread at my inva- 
sion. But I had nothing to fear from 
her. Once I was up in the tree beside 
the nest, once she saw I meant business 
and wasn’t to be scared off, she’d climb 
a full 1,000 feet aloft and wheel there 
in silence, her angry screams stilled. 
Before I finished my errand, in all like- 
lihood, she would slip away into the 
forest and lay low until I climbed down 
and went away. And her mate, if he 
returned from his fishing in some dis- 
tant wilderness lake, would behave in 
the same fashion. 

The time was late May. There would 
be young eaglets in the great nest. 
Maybe one. Probably two. Possibly 


three. They would be big enough to be 
banded with the numbered leg bands 
of the U.S. Biological Survey. That 
was the purpose of my visit. By means 
of those leg bands the Survey traces 
bird migrations, studies bird life-span: 
feeding habits, and other matters of in- 
terest alike to sportsmen and men of 
science. 

There was only one fly in my oint- 
ment that day. The tree was dead. Its 
trunk was sheathed in loose bark that 
would afford a treacherous footing, 
likely to scale away in sheets under the 
spurs of my climbing irons. 

The more I looked it over, the less I 
liked it. But waiting and wondering 
wouldn’t help. I buckled on the climb- 
ers and tied a ten-foot length of light 
rope around my waist to serve as 
safety belt. I looped the rope loosely 
around the trunk, knotted it, and started 
up. As I climbed I hitched the loop of 
line along, leaning well out from ths 
trunk and trusting my weight to the 
rope rather than to the grip of mj 
hands. 

The climb was even worse than I had 
expected. The bark hung loose on the 
tree; and every time I drove the stee 
spurs in, it chipped away. I kicked oft 
chunks as big as shingles. But I 
couldn’t kick away enough to give me 
clean going, and the bark was too thick 
to let the spurs bite through and tak« 
a good hold in the solid wood under 
neath. I probably wasn’t five minute 
getting to the first crotch of the tree 
maybe forty feet from the ground, but 
it seemed longer than that. From tha 
height I could see over the top of th 
lesser second-growth forest. Away of! 
to the north the Manistee River woun 
along like a wide silver ribbon. Out o1 
the woods road, half a mile away, ! 
could see the top of my car where I ha 
parked it. I was alone and nobod 
knew my whereabouts. I told mys¢ 
jokingly that if I fell it might be 
week before anybody would find n 


Eerie heights, scaling bark, and 
treacherous dead limbs make invad- 
ing an eagle's nest dangerous work 
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I stopped just under the fork of 
the tree to relax and get my breath 
for the balance of the climb. I 
leaned back in the loop of rope, in- 
tending to let my hands drop to my 
sides and stand there on my climb- 
ers, thoroughly at ease for a couple 
of minutes. 

Just as my hands started to slide 
off the rough bark I happened to 
glance down at the rope ends. They 
were dangling loose! Somewhere on 
the climb they had become un- 
knotted. ° 

I had a flash of the blackest panic 
I've ever known. Somehow I caught 
at the tree with my finger tips and 
yanked myself back on balance. I 
threw my arms and legs around the 
trunk with a grip that would have 
done credit to a scared bear. I for- 
got my spurs. I forgot the eagles. 
Only one thing in the world mat- 
tered. That was to set my feet on 
firm ground again. I slid that forty 
feet like a fireman going down a 
greased pole. I hit the ground solid- 
ly enough to make my teeth click, 
but it felt good. My pants legs and 
shirt sleeves were shredded some, 
but that didn’t matter. 

I went down in a heap at the foot 
of the tree, and lit a cigarette and 
sat there and thought it over. My 
first reaction was that I was licked. 
n all likelihood I’d never band any 
bird that nested more than ten feet 

the ground. 

3efore the cigarette was finished 

knew the answer. I had to climb 
hat tree and finish my job, or I'd 
ever climb another. I was exactly 
ke a test pilot who cracks up a ship 
nd takes another off the field with- 
1 five minutes. 

I retied the rope, making sure of 
1y knots, and started up again. 
Knowing the tree helped a lot. I 
kept myself in hand and climbed 
low. I felt out my footholds and 
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made sure of them. And within ten 
minutes I had my head over the rim 
of the big nest and was looking a 
pair of young bald eagles in the eye. 

I got my shoulders and arms over 
the edge of the nest, rested part of 
my weight on it, drove my spurs 
deep into the dead wood below, and 
made myself secure with a loop of 
the rope. 

By that time the eaglets, half- 
grown youngsters already bigger 
than a lusty Barred Rock rooster, 
with a wing spread of four or five 
feet, had backed away from me as 
far as they could get, to the opposite 
rim of the nest. There they crouched, 
hissing at my every move, croaking 
in a low, guttural “‘cuk, cuk, cuk!” 
I had only one fear. They might 
back too far, lose their balance, and 
go spinning down to injure them- 
selves on the ground far below. In 
all my banding experience I have 
never driven a young eagle out of 
its nest. I never want to. 

I've worked out a successful rou- 
tine for that part of the job. I used 
it now. Moving quietly, I took off 
my old felt hat, held it in my right 
hand. Feinting toward the eaglets 
with the other hand to hold their at- 
tention, I slipped the hat behind 
them, dropped it lightly over the 
head of the nearest. 

Instantly he was quiet. His half- 
opened wings folded, his hissing and 
croaking ceased. His nest mate 
edged away. I reached out with my 
free hand and caught the hat- 
blinded eaglet by both feet. His 
great, yellow, taloned fists were al- 
most as big as my hand, although 
they still had the soft feel of youth. 
3efore the end of summer, I knew, 
they would be hard as steel—huge, 
sharp hooks capable of meeting in 
a trout’s back, of dealing swift 
death to a fleeing mallard. 

I avoided the talons, and the 







































































young eagle offered no resistance as I 
pulled him gently across the nest. He 
crouched low and the hat in place over 
his head kept him as quiet as a kitten 
while I shaped the flat, numbered strip 
of aluminum into a circle, fitted it 
around his ankle, and locked it in place 
by four small tabs. 

When I released him he blinked at 
the sudden light, backed slowly away, 
no longer afraid. Blindfolding the sec- 
ond bird, I drew him to me and fixed 
his band in place. Fifteen minutes after 
I had reached the rim of the nest I was 
finished, was on my way toward the 
ground once more. I went down at a 
much slower pace this time. It was 
easier on both pants and skin. 

Through the whole affair I had seen 
or heard nothing of either of the parent 
eagles. I walked out through the woods 
to my car, and just before I drove 
away I saw one of the old birds come 
sailing in to the nest on wide wings. 
I'd have paid a pretty penny to have 
watched at close range while she dis- 
covered the shiny metal anklets on the 
youngsters, to have known what she 
thought about it all. 

That was in the spring of 1928. Those 
youngsters are adult eagles now, wear- 
ing the white head and tail that are 
the proud hall mark of their clan. It 
would be interesting to know what wil- 
derness air lanes they have traveled in 
eleven years. In what lonely lakes have 
they fished? In what tall trees, deep 
in the secluded forest, have they built 
shaggy aeries of their own? 

I began banding bald eagles as a co- 
operator of the Biological Survey in 
1927. That year, working with Walter 
Hastings of the Michigan Conservation 
Department, I tagged three. I have 
continued the work since, whenever I 
could find eagle nests that could be 
reached—the king of birds is none too 
common in the Middle West today— 
unless I had reason to believe that a 
visit from me might cause the old eagles 
to abandon their aerie. So far as I 
know, I have caused the abandoning of 
but one nest. That happened when I 
visited it too early in the spring, before 
the single egg was hatched. Once the 
fledglings are out and have been fed 
for a few days, there is little danger 
the parents will desert them. 

In all, I've banded sixteen eagles, 
and to the best of my knowledge an 
even dozen of them are still traveling 
wilderness airways, wearing the leg 
bands that I attached to them. Re- 
ports on the four others were relayed 
to me by the Biological Survey. In 
February of 1929 word came that a 
young bird I had banded in Manistee 
County, Michigan, had been killed near 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Twelve days later, by odd coinci- 
dence, came a second report, of an 
eagle killed at Reelfoot Lake, Tennes- 
see. The two birds had been’ banded 
the previous May, a day apart, in nests 
only a few miles distant from each 
other. Both had failed to survive their 
first wandering winter flight into the 
South, where they were without protec- 


tion. In Michigan they had enjoyed the, 


full protection of the law. 
My third return was that of a bird 
tagged in Lake County, Michigan, in 


32 


May, 1931, and found dead in a neigh- 
boring county the following October. 
The fourth bird reported was banded 
in May, 1928, and lived until October, 
1934, when it was found wounded only 
fifty miles from the place where it was 
hatched. Doubtless it fell to the gun of 
a man without respect for game laws. 

In all my banding experience one 
thing stands out. That is the unfailing 





Home life of an eagle brood. First, three 
eggs appear in the sturdy, grass-lined nest 





Ten days later, the trio has hatched. Their 
parents keep them well supplied with fish 
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These two are curious about the world below, 
but know better than to trust their wings 
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Another three weeks, and the feathered eaglets 
can clean up their fish as fast as it arrives 


cowardly behavior of the old birds. 

I admire the bald eagle. He is king 
of birds, a majestic, fierce-eyed, wide- 
winged warrior. I know of nothing 
more grim than the stare of his cruel 
yellow eyes under their beetling, snow- 
white brows. The wilderness speaks in 
his savage screams. Wheeling mile- 
high above the green hills, he is free- 
dom personified. I believe America did 
well to choose him as her symbol, to 
place his likeness on her coins and the 
tip of her flag standard. 

But I am sorry to report him a cow- 


ard. In all the visits I have paid to 
eagle nests I have yet to be even 
threatened by the old birds. Only once 
have I had one come near. That was a 
female who had her nest in a towering 
oak tree, deep in the wilderness of 
northern Michigan. 

While I was busy at the rim of her 


aerie with her three fledglings, she 
came sweeping down through the 


branches of the tree and passed within 
a yard of my head. She could have 
struck me from my precarious perch 
like a living thunderbolt, had she dared. 
Against the blows of her great wings, 
against her curved bill and mighty 
talons, against her weight as she came 
down like a feathered lance, I’d have 
had not a ghost of a show. I was tied 
fast with a loose loop of rope that 
would have saved me the long fall to 
the ground. But she could have knocked 
me senseless, and in all probability in- 
jured me badly, had her courage been 
up to it. Instead, she slid through the 
branches above my head as silent as 
a great shadow. 

Just beyond the tree she seemed to 
regain her courage. She swept up, 
whirled, and came down again as if to 
attack. But again she lost her nerve or 
changed her mind, and swooped past 
me, silent, no more dangerous than a 
pigeon in flight. After that she mounted 
high into the air and watched me from 
there while I finished the banding. 

I have been told many tales of the 
fierceness of eagles at their nest. The 
belief persists almost universally that 
climbing to the aerie of the sky king 
is about as dangerous as entering a lair 
where a tigress guards her young. 

I've had arguments galore about it. 
I've even won bets. I’ve finally quit 
debating. I just listen to the blood- 
curdling stories of attacks on man and 
beast unwary enough to stray too near 
the nest, smile a polite smile, and wind 
up with: “Lead me to ’em.” 

It frequently gives me a reputation 
for either courage or boastfulness that 
I by no means deserve, but there’s no 
other way out. Merely teiling a man 
that an eagle won't attack under any 
circumstances leaves him unconvinced. 
He’s got to be shown. 

I stopped one rainy May afternoon 
at the brush-bordered clearing of a 
farmer on the Muskegon River. I had 
been told that a pair of eagles were 
nesting in the neighborhood and that 
he knew the location of the aerie. 

“Sure, I know where it is,” he agreed. 
“But you can’t get near it—they’ll tear 
your head off.” 

I looked at him. He wasn’t kidding. 


“Anybody ever been attacked?” I 
asked. 

He nodded. “Neighbor of mine, last 
spring. Driving along the road past 


the nest, a quarter of a mile away. 
Both the old birds come for him. They 
swooped at the horse and at him. He 
whipped up the horse and got away, 
but they like to tore him to pieces.” 
He waited a minute for the story to 
sink in. “And they carry dogs up there 
for the young ones,” he added grimly. 
“Little dogs?’ I wanted to know. 
“Naw,” he shot back disgustedly. 
“Big dogs. Hounds. A dog don’t stand 
no chance at (Continued on page 89) 
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MAKE YOUR TROPHY PICTURES CLICK 


Millions of anglers will pose with their catches this year, but all too many 
of them will look as though they were dangling a piece of cordwood. Your 
pictures will be different, if you've used imagination like the trio here. 
Walter McDonough, below, shares the limelight in a friendly way with the 
235-lb. porbeagle shark that took his tuna bait off Brielle, N. J. Don Jenks 
of Kittery Point, Me., cradles a 20-lb. pollack in his arms after it gave him a 
thrilling battle on a 6-0z. rod. And no mere blowfish can steal a picture 
from Joan Foster, daughter of a Forked River (N.J.) Tuna Club member 
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DOG DAYS ARE BAIT DAYS 
Midsummer on New York state's Wallkill, and A SNAP-ON BOBBER 


this seasoned fisherman is wisely dipping 
out a pailful of minnows for his day's 
angling. The quaint covered bridge in the 
background is one of the last in the region 


No need to remove your terminal 
rig to thread this new-style fishing 
bobber on your line. A press of the 
button makes a wire hook emerge to 
grip the line at any point. If you 
prefer a running-line arrangement 
for casting, just twist the button. 
This converts the grip into an out- 
side ring and allows the bobber to 
slide down close to the bait in 
proper casting position. When this 
rig hits water, the line runs out 
through the bobber ring until halt- 
ed by a previously tied loop, and 
the bait sinks to the desired depth 





NO MORE FOULED PROPELLERS esisned on o new principle, the weed 


below is said to negotiate the 
thickest water vegetation, brush aside fishlines without ‘oul lo or cutting them, and protect 
the propeller from stumps and rocks. Furthermore, according to the makers, time trials by 
outboard engineers have proved that the extra bulk doesn't cut boat speed appreciably. The 
steel spines ‘smooth out" the water and increase propeller efficiency enough to offset drag 


PEPER Me welt cones oo 


Geer are sacly 
incomplete; but ae Ne rth Do ykota giant 
bagged last season by y 8. A. Sell and Ben Sell 
Jr., of Grafton, appears to be among the all- 
time bigs. It scaled 417 |b. whole, 330 dressed” 
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them. The one above, easily made and attached, employs 
weighted burlap bags to drive nesting birds clear of the blades 


an 


LESS BITES—MORE FISH Av angler hasn't much 


time for trout when the 

midseason scourge of mosquitoes and black flies arrives—he just 

slaps and curses, curses and slaps. But one solution is the head 

\ net and rubber gloves sported here by Jack Ostrander, president 
of the Kent County (Mich.) Conservation League. They're not 
| handsome or very comfortable, he admits, but they stop the pests 


FLY AFTER 
GAME BIRDS 


Waterfowl of all kinds 
from the North swarr 
into the tropic lakes 
of Central America in 
midwinter, but roads 
to get at them are as 
few as the birds are 
many. The TACA (Trans- 
portes Aereos Centro 
Americanos) air lines 
> come to the res- 
in’ Honduras with 
ng excursions for 
duck hunters, with the 
py results shown at 
ht. Only bag limit 
hese parts is the ex- 
of your own skill 





H de ''flushi bars" tect n he dries fishi li ish 
GAME-BIRD SAVER omemade ftiushing bars may protect many pheas s fishing lines on his homemade 


ants and other ground-nesting birds from death in reel, powered by an old phonograph motor. Adjusting 
mowing season, if sportsmen rig them up and persuade their farmer friends to use the original speed regulator makes it run fast or slow 





























LINE DRYER Stanley Zictovac, Norwich, Conn., 
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STRATEGY Better learn to portage a canoe, before you head for the 


wilds, or you'll win the tougher job of carrying the rest 
of the outfit. To lug the craft Indian style, as above, raise it on end as 
you would a long ladder, put your shoulder under the mid-point, and heave 
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o Crazy country, that 

ranch—full of trees 
and tumbled rock piles. 
Full of quail too, we knew, 
because we'd hunted it be- 
fore. But now cattle had in- 
vaded the best cover, and 
cows and quail don't mix. 
Finally, from a high rock, 
Clyde heard a bird calling 


4 Then came my moment 

for a strange picture. 
Bob pointed a quail in the 
crack of a bowlder; Tom 
waited for the bird to pop 
out. Instead, it slipped out 
the other side leaving 
Tom to mate the air blue 


3 But hearing ‘em and shooting 'em were two different things. After a season under 
fire, those quail had learned to zoom out suddenly, then duck behind a rock or a 
tree pronto. Tom made one lucky hit through a curtain of branches—and that was 























A PICTURE STORY 
By EARL NAVE 


5 The air was still blue when we stopped at an old shack for lunch. Two } 
good shots and a smart dog—and just one quail in the bag. Those ok ‘ 
handsome little mottled-buff tricksters were making fools of us. But al 


Tom, who was thinking hord, suddenly announced, "I've got an idea!” 


s And pretty soon he showed us how it worked. When Bob 
winded a s ngle and it ran isto a rock pile, Tom climbed 
right to the top of the rocks, then ordered the dog in closer. 


Out came the quail, and Tom's 20 spoke up. Dead bird! 




















Clyde soon adopted the stunt too. It was the answer 
all right. From cover to cover the two hunters would 

go, deliberately driving quail into the rocks. Then they'd 
\ climb on top, call Bob in, and the fusillade would start 
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8 The sun was low as Tom collected his tenth bird—his 

limit—from the tired setter. Clyde explored his game 

pocket and found six. That was enough for a big feed for 

all of us, and | had all the pictures | wanted, so we 

pulled up stakes for home. As the two hunters and Bob 
came over the last ridge toward the car, a quail sounded 
a farewell softly in the dusk. ''So long, fella,"’ Tom called 
back. "And don't depend on those rocks next season 


BEAVER FOR A PET 


A warden gave Paul Engelbrecht, 
Woods Lake, Colo., this foundling 
beaver to bring up. It thrived on 
a bottle, tagged after Paul, built 
lodges of the family brooms and 
rugs. Now it's in the Denver zoo 
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BURPROOF Picking burs from a sraniel's ears after the 
hunt is no fun—for ycu or the dog. Make 

him this protector 

that won't snag on brush} reaching from behind the eyes to 

the back of the skull, with elast bands sewed into both hems 


1 lube of oth (ti ktly woven material 


PATIENCE GETS PICTURES 


snhart. Northfield. Minn 
type. He managed the 
of wild moose in_ the 
Montana by following 
they lost their fear c 
; before Manhart achieve 
st as the nearer me 
king to the other one, the 
y got a fine habitat 
calmly cropping 
rt used no telephot 
close as the pictures 


Below, the moose, tiring of pursuit, turned a nasty stare on Man- 
hart. A moment later he snorted and charged. Manhart headed for a 
large pine, figuring he could run around and around it faster than 
the moose. The moose apparently thought so too—and lumbered off 























DESCENDANTS OF WILLIAM TELL 


Ever since their famous hero toppled the apple from his 
son's head, the people of Schwyz, oldest canton in 
Switzerland, have been proud of their marksmanship. So 
when they gather each year at Morgarten to celebrate 
1 great victory over Austria there in 1315, the big 
events are rifle and crossbow matches, whose winners 
sre honored thereafter, throughout the canton. Here 
you see Schwyz's hopeful riflemen out on the firing line 





TURN THOSE VACATION PHOTOS 
INTO USEFUL CASH 


Maybe your newest shots will fit this 
section. Send ‘em to our Picture Edi- 


tor (with return stamps) and find out 














NEWS! DOG BITES FISH 


This smart canine was discovered by 
Otto Jones, Seattle, Wash., during 
the Elwha River salmon run. Fishing os 
purely for sport, the dog would stalk 
21 humpback in the shallows, snatch 

p ond carry it flopping to the 
bank, then go back for another. Be- 
ow is Jones with some of the catch 
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Targets straggle across a 
rugged mountainside at 
Morgarten. The markers 
carry curious round signs 
on. sticks, with which 
they signal back scores 



















MAINE’S FISH 
GET THE AIR! 


Stocking of Maine ponds 
with salmon and trout by 
airplane has now reached 
the figure of 200,000 fish 
a year. George H. Sto 
bie, inland Fisheries and 
Game Commissioner 
(left), and a _ pilot-war 
den, William Turgeon 
show you here the device 
that keeps the fish alive 
—a system of tubes which 
forces air into the cans 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN 


by ALFRED RENFRO, Bellevue, Wash. 





ears ago, when | 
was about & | was 


hunting with my 
uncle inthe With- 
lacoochee river 
country in Florid 

| had my first gun 

ia art ol, a 
-a.22 single-shot 
rifle. 

My uncle and | 
had separated, and 
| had crept over & 
to a nearby cy- |} 
press pond where 


| had seen aw 
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MRS.DUCK,} CAN'T 
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PICTURES 


AT GRIPS WITH A SWAMP KILLER 


WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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Start Em On Birds 





He brings his retrieve right to his master's 
side, even when it means straddling a bush! 


ITH the man who declares 
a gun dog’s training should 
start in the yard, I disagree 
emphatically. How on earth 
can you know by working a pointer or 
setter at home whether he'll prove to be 
a courageous, bold hunter, or a timid, 
gun-shy puppy not worth his weight in 
Salt? I say, take him into the field im- 
mediately. Let him chase birds. Let 
him display his natural qualities. Get 
him into as many birds as possible, as 
Soon as possible. In a few days he'll 
learn his real object in life. 
After a few weeks of bird chasing 


By HARRY KEITHLEY 


and gunning, you can 
back up and commence 
the rudiments of train- 
ing which will give him 
the polish and develop 
the obedience required 
to turn a wild but nat- 
ural hunter into an ef- 
ficient, controllable 
servant. I suspect that, 
after all, the keen 
hunter wants sponta- 
neity in his dog, not 
merely machine pre- 
cision, 

Mine is not snap 
judgment. For fifteen 
years I have been training gun dogs, on 
bobwhite quail in the Midwest and 
South, and on valley quail in the heavier 
cover of California. For bobwhite, you 
want a dog to use his head and hunt 
likely cover. On valley quail, which 
move rapidly and feed on the run, he 
must quarter his ground. But funda- 
mentally, both dogs require the same 
type of experience and tutoring. 

I can hear moans and groans from far 
corners of the land as I voice these opin- 
ions. Maybe my imagination is work- 
ing overtime. But I am not the only 
professional who knows by experience 


The author works two of his pups on California quail, 








one dog honoring the other's point 





that a year-old puppy is ready for the 
field as soon as he is ready for any kind 
of training. Here’s a point to remember 
in that connection: During all my ex- 
perience of working youngsters from 
the beginning on wild birds, firing over 
them as they chased, I have known only 
one to be gun-shy or man-shy. Isn’t 
that pretty good proof of my argument ? 

You can work a dog for weeks in the 
yard, teaching him the routine of heel- 
ing, retrieving, standing stanch to a cap 
pistol or revolver... and then take him 
into the field, only to discover he has 
no nose. All your work will have been 
undertaken in vain, if the dog has no 
field value. 

Not long ago, while I was working 
two pointer pups from the Kendall Gun 
Dog Kennels at Banning, California, an 
early-morning visitor rode up the dusty 
lane and pulled up alongside my trailer 
to watch our performance. Fifteen min- 
utes later, having given the dogs a twen- 
ty-minute run, I stowed them away for 
the trip back home. 

“Nice pups,” the stranger commented, 
“but a mite wild. I noticed, too,” he 
went on, “that they ran every time you 
fired your shotgun.” 

He did not seem overly critical with 
his remarks, so I explained. “Just 


LET PUPS LEARN THE FUN OF THE FIELD, SAYS A 
VETERAN TRAINER, AND THE REST WILL COME EASY 
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Accustomed to birds from the start, these 
three-month-old dogs have learned to sight- 
point a feathered buck that Keithley holds 

























Above: Teaching 

a pup to come 
at your call is part 
of yard work. Pro- 
vide a "house" and 
emphasize your 
command to enter 
by a gentle push 


When the dog 

is settled in his 
quarters, wait for 
several seconds. 
Then call "Here," 
pulling gently on 
the rope until he 
comes out to you 
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youngsters. Second time out. But I'll 
bet you noticed their eagerness. This is 
the finest game they’ve ever played.” 

He shook his head slowly, convinced 
I was ruining the two pointers for any 
useful purpose. I could see he was a 
gentleman, though, for he obviously 
felt that what I did with the dogs was 
my own business. He did not press the 
inquiry further, so I departed, leaving 
him sitting in a cloud of dust. 

Had he been around seven weeks 
later, he would have seen two entirely 
different dogs. Still enthusiastic, still 
eager to be up and after whirring 
quail, now they stood stanch to shot 
and wing. They were learning, in both 
field and yard. Which brings me to the 
nub of my story, and an explanation 
which will untangle the skein of train- 
ing which, as I follow it, runs from 
field to yard and back again. 

For the first two to four weeks, car- 
ry the puppy daily if possible into the 

field, working him 
either alone or with 
another puppy. Do 
not permit an older, 
trained dog to run 
—_ with him, for very 
good reasons which 
will be discussed later 
on. At first the pup- 
pies will run_ wild, 
chasing every bird 
they see. One day you 
will observe the more 
alert of the pair start- 
ing to flash-point. Shortly he will es- 
tablish a sound point. When he does so, 
get up quickly before he breaks and 
hold him in position. Stroke him deliber- 
ately, talk quietly to him, try to let him 
know you have confidence in him and 
are not afraid he'll break and 
flush the birds. In short, get him 
stanch as quickly as you can. 


2 Grasp the end 

(above) of an 
8-foot rope that's 
been tied to his 
collar. Stand back 
and say “Whoa,” 
if he tries toemerge 
before he's called 


After a_ while 

the youngster 
will get the idea, 
and surprise you by 
coming out at your 
call without wait- 
ing to be prompted 





It is a good plan now to work him 
alone for several days, for this is the 
time he’ll begin to develop self-reliance 
and independence. Were he with an 
older dog, he likely would trail his older 
companion, running and barking, in- 
stead of finding game himself. 


OU’LL need a little help for the 
be few days, but if you proceed 
cautiously and firmly you'll soon have 
a dog absolutely stanch to shot and 
wing. As you handle the dog on a rope, 
have a friend walk up ahead, flush the 
birds, and shoot. If the pup breaks, as 
he probably will, permit him to run 
perhaps forty feet to the end of the 
cord. After he hits the rope and falls 
heels over head in the brush, go to him 
and lead him back and drop him at the 
spot where he had been pointing. 

The puppy should be willing to remain 
quietly, absorbing the scent while you 
walk a short distance ahead to kick 
around among the brush where he last 
flushed. Repeat the command, “Whoa,” 
as you move through the brush, calling 
to him by name. 

Of course, all this probably won't 
take place on a single day. Perhaps 
several mornings or afternoons will be 
required to get the lesson over to the 
dog. As he gains experience, he comes 
to understand your commands and sig- 
nals more quickly. With each passing 
day he should show more rapid progress. 

He’s beginning to steady down mark- 
edly when he’ll stand stanch while you 
move about a short distance in front. 
On the day he holds his ground when- 
ever birds whir into the air and you 
shoot, try walking around him in an 
ever-widening circle, as far out as 
twenty-five feet. Shoot two or three 
times. If he does not break, now that 
you have removed yourself a little far- 
ther from direct control, you may be 
sure he soon will be- 
come absolutely steady 
to shot and wing. 

I said he should be 
started on birds, and I 
cannot emphasize the 
point too strongly. As 
soon as he stands 
steady on point, kill a 
bird or two for him 
Shoot only when he is 
on point, never when he 
is ranging afield search- 
ing for birds. Let him 
break on the first couple 
of kills, otherwise you 
may dampen his ardor. 
It is always easier to 
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train him in the proper direction than 
to rekindle flagging spirits. 
You'll need a friend again for the 


next few days. For this step, have 
your friend work the dog, using a long 
rope and an ordinary collar, while you 
step ahead and kill a bird for him. Once 
more, should the dog break, let him take 
a header against the rope. When he 
hits the rope, have your assistant call 
“Whoa,” which will accustom him both 
to seeing you out in front during a 
point, and to hearing the command 

yme from a point in the rear. Usually 
three “dumps” will sell him on the idea 
of staying stanch. 

Sometime during this period, say 
when the puppy gives evidence of re- 
maining steady on point, his kinder- 
garten training may commence in the 
yard. Until he becomes a finished hunt- 
er, the two courses will parallel each 
other, with practice at home and prac- 
tical application in the field. This in- 
dicates no weakness in my plan, but 
does signify the necessity for frequent 
and exacting lessons. 

I have found an ordinary dry-goods 
box, with an opening cut at one end 
large enough to permit easy entry and 
exit, and two pieces of rope, one short 
and the other long, the only props neces- 
sary. The box has a very definite psy- 
chological purpose. It represents a 
refuge, a place of safety, from which he 
learns to emerge on command. 


LACE the box near a fence facing 

toward an open runway at least 
fifty feet long. Attach an eight-foot 
rope to his collar, and urge him into the 
box by saying, “Get in,” pushing him 
by the hind quarters if necessary. If 
he attempts to come out, stop him at 
first with your hands, commanding him 
to whoa. After a brief waiting period, 
call ‘‘Here,’’ and pull him out gently 
but firmly. Talk gently to him, yet with 
authority. Let him know, as usual, that 
you will not be disobeyed. 

As he begins to go in and out on com- 
mand, begin using a longer rope, mov- 
ing farther from the entrance. Call 
“Here,” and jerk sharply on the rope, 
or blow a long blasc on your whistle, 
and jerk. Soon he begins to associate 
the call or the whistle individually with 





When a pup makes his first sound point, the trainer 
hurries up and encourages the dog by stroking him 
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the rope. Gradually you will find he 
responds to either the whistle or the 
voice. Never whistle and call at the 
same time, for this combination may 
confuse him. 

What you are aiming for, of course, is 
obedience. One day he’ll surprise you 
by working in and out of the box, com- 
ing out to you on command without the 
necessity of jerking the rope. On that 
eventful day, remove the rope and con- 
tinue practicing. Of course, he may 
suddenly discover the absence of phys- 
ical restraint and high-tail for distant 
parts. There’s an answer to this ob- 
jection. Like a murderer who returns 
to the scene of his crime, a dog who 
once has tasted freedom very likely 
will bolt again. So attach the rope once 
more; and when he breaks, let him 
throw himself. Shout “Whoa,” as he 
falls. This is a good old Indian rope 
trick, and it usually cures. 


HEN you are sure he'll work from 

the box without the rope, he is 
ready to learn to heel, sit, drop, and 
remain down until ordered up. Some 
trainers advocate twirling a rope or 
switch in front of a dog so as to strike 
his nose if he runs ahead while walk- 
ing at heel. I recommend the switch, 
preferably a %4-length buggy whip, but 
with a different application. Using a 
six-foot rope, walk with the dog on 
your left side, slightly to the rear. Give 
the command “Heel” at frequent inter- 
vals, and when he runs ahead, tap his 
forelegs lightly with the switch. Never 
be severe. 

After he heels a few times with 
reasonable success, he may be taught 
to sit. Hold the rope in your left hand 
and, facing the dog, say, “Sit... sit, 
whoa... sit... sit, whoa.” Take the 
switch and walk around him slowly, 
stroking his back with the switch, not 
your hand. This teaches him not only 
to sit obediently, but also removes his 
fear of the whip, developing a mental 
attitude helpful when he walks at heel 
again. If he moves, tap him lightly with 
the switch. 

When he demonstrates that he’ll re- 
main seated as you walk away, he is 
ready to drop, not from exhaustion but 
because that is the next logical step in 
his training. Again, rope in 
left hand, strike him gently on 
the shoulders and give the com- 
mand, “Drop.” After repeated 
rehearsals, you will need only 
to hold the whip over him and 
order him down. Then one day, 
as though wonders never cease, 
you will hold out your arm 
horizontally, and the loving lit- 
tle fellow will drop, to lie there 
trustfully until you order him up. 

Throughout this period, you 
should spend about three days 
in the field for every four in 
the yard, until he has had thir- 
ty days’ yard training and sixty 
days in the field. After he be- 
comes thoroughly obedient, you 
may take up force retrieving. 

His experiences at home and 
afield should move together. 
Unless you have a finished dog 
available to help him gain ex- 
perience, continue working him 





Holding back an eager brace of puppies, 
Keithley uses his call to scare up quail 


alone or with a puppy of similar train- 
ing. Too many fine prospects have been 
ruined, by running them with unfinished 
dogs belonging to friends, to risk this 
experiment. Better run the risk of of- 
fending a well-wisher for the time being 
than spoiling a dog. 

Well, we're back in the field again. 
Let’s say we have along a finished dog, 
an older, experienced hunter, stanch, 
steady to shot and wing. Most young- 
sters find it natural to back older dogs. 
3ut yours may not be so gifted, so we 
bring him up naturally, permitting him 
to see the other on point. When thirty 
or forty feet distant, we call out, “Whoa, 
Jack, whoa!”’ But he dashes in, ruining 
a good point and scattering the birds. 


HAT to do! Get out the trusty 
eve slide the slip collar around 
his neck, and repeat the performance. If 
he refuses to heed the command, jerk 
him back sharply. If he does come to 
the attitude of backing, stroke him, 
praise him, let him know you think he 
has performed well. As soon as his 
nerves relax a bit, step back a few paces 
and hold the dog as your friend flushes 
the birds and shoot. Thus you force the 
dog to honor his brace mate’s point. 
When he will follow this routine volun- 
tarily, you will have a pretty well- 
finished dog. 

Although backing properly, he may 
develop the fault of creeping. That is, 
he tends to walk up toward the birds 
with the handler after he is on point. 
If he commits this sin, tap him across 
the nose with the switch, and command, 
“Whoa.” But (Continued on page 90) 
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AMERICA’S NO. 1 
SPORTING RIFLE 


HEN John Q. Citizen packs the 
family automobile and heads out for 
his annual deer hunt, the chartces are 
that the rifle in the back seat, along 
with the side of bacon and the coffee- 
pot, is a .30/30. John Q. may be a 
California fruit grower, a Pennsylvania 
steel worker, an Illinois clerk. He may 
be after white-tails, blacktails, or mule 
deer. But wherever he lives, whatever 
he hunts, he is probably armed with a 
.30/30. 

To the bulk of America’s 
hunters, the terms “deer rifle’ and 
30/30" are practically synonymous, 
and the .30/30 has probably killed more 
deer than any other rifle ever made. In 
that respect, its only rival is probably 
the old .44/40. The .30/30 has been on 
the market since 1894, not far from half 
a century, and by 1927 a million Model 
94 Winchesters had been sold, most of 
them chambered for it. Strange as it 
may seem, the Model 94 carbine in 
.30/30 caliber is still Winchester’s best 
seller, and .30/30 cartridges lead the 
list for all ammunition companies. 

Besides the familiar Model 94 carbime 
and its better stocked and more expen- 
sive version, the new Model 64, many 
other arms have been chambered for 


great 
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You'll find the woods full of this famous 
old .30/30—Winchester's Model 94 


carbine—especially in the deer season 


the good old ‘“‘thutty-thutty’—the Sav- 
age Model 99, the Marlins, even the 
Model 54 Winchester bolt-actions, and 
the Savage Models 40 and 45. The cali- 
ber has also been a favorite for com- 
bination guns imported from Europe. 
The Savage utility gun may be obtained 
with a .30/30 barrel. Remington, so far 
as I know, has never produced a .30/30 
rifle, but the .30 Remington cartridge is 
simply a rimless version of the .30/30, 
with almost identical ballistics, just as 
the .25 Remington is a rimless edition 
of the .25/35. 

All in all, then, there are probably 
more than 2,000,000 rifles chambered 
for the .30/30 floating around North 
America. Most of them, if the relics I 
have seen are any indication, are still 
in use. They are shooting polar bears 
and caribou in the Arctic, moose in Can- 
ada, deer all over the United States and 
Mexico. In the Mexican revolutions, 
the .30/30 Winchester carbine was one 
of the principal military rifles in use. 
I have seen whole squads of soldados 
armed with that weapon. In the 1929 
revolution I met an amiable gentleman 
who was in the United States to buy 
and smuggle rifles to his compadres 
south of the line. He was interested in 
just two calibers—the .30/30 and the 
.30/06. 

Yet in spite of its enormous popu- 
larity the .30/30 is probably the most- 
damned cartridge ever manufactured. 
Gun writers have been almost unani- 
mous in denouncing it as a fraud, a 
frost, and a delusion. The battle lines 
of the famous lever vs. bolt contro- 
versy had the Springfields on one side 
and the .30/30’s on the other. The print 
that has been used to prove the .30/30 
a piece of cheese would fill several 
copies of OUTDOOR LIFE—maybe several 
dozen. 

Why, then, does the good old “‘thutty- 
thutty” remain the perennial best seller 
among game rifles? Why does John 
Q. Citizen continue to go into his favor- 
ite sporting-goods store and slap his 
coin on the counter for the rifle and 
its ammunition as a matter of course? 


The Kenge 


WITH JACK O'CONNOR 





In the first place, tradition has made 
it the rifle he thinks of first. The .30/30 
is the cartridge which weaned Ameri- 
can hunters from black powder, and it 
has never lost the start it got. In the 
second place, rifles made in this caliber 
are usually light, short, and handy. 
They look like “deer rifles’ and not 
“army rifles,” as many hunters term 
any bolt action. For another thing, 
rifles in .30/30 caliber are usually 
cheaper. The Model 94 carbine, for ex- 
ample, sells for around thirty bucks in 
contrast to approximately seventy dol- 
lars which is asked for most bolt-action 
rifles fitted with receiver sights. <A 
further consideration is that even in a 
light carbine the recoil of the .30/30 is 
mild and does not bother a man who 
shoots only a box or two of cartridges 
a year. Believe me, that is no small fac- 
tor in the popularity of this old caliber. 
The average man simply does not like 
the recoil of rifles of the .30/06 class, 
and he finds he can shoot his old .30/30 
a lot more accurately than he can the 
.30/06 which was recommended to him. 

The owner of a .30/30 need never 
worry about his ammunition supply. 
From the Arctic Circle to the tropics, 
any dealer who carries ammunition at 
all carries these cartridges. Then 
again, the various .30/30 rifles seem 
able to stand astounding neglect, and 
still function. I have seen such rifles 
that haven’t been cleaned for twenty 
years, have seen them with stocks worn 
almost completely away, with all the 
rifling gone from the barrel. Yet they 
still function—and still kill game. 

For a handy saddle rifle, there has 
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Fodder, left to right: The 25 Remington, 
a rimless version of the old .25/35; the 
.30/30; the marvelously accurate Roberts 


257; and the .30/06, a 


powerful killer 


never been one better than the Win- 
chester, Savage, or Marlin carbine. 
They all are flat, short, light. A cattle- 
man riding the range on the lookout for 
lobos or coyotes can stick a carbine in 
his scabbard and forget it, whereas a 
bolt-action rifle tends to throw his leg 
out of line and make it cramp. A heavy 
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rifle also unbalances his saddle to some 
extent. Before their manufacture be- 
came illegal, hundreds of '94 carbines 
with fifteen-inch barrels were sold an- 
nually to cattlemen. 

Last but not least, the .30/30 car- 
tridge has, in the main, always deliv- 
ered the game. If it had not, it would 
never have achieved its enormous popu- 
larity. It is, surely, no elk or moose 
cartridge, although elk and moose— 
plenty of them—have been killed with 
it. But as a cartridge for deer and 
black bear it is satisfactory. 

I have killed deer with a .30/30, and 
I own a .30/30 now. I have examined 
many deer that were shot with that 
cartridge and with similar ones. For 
several years my wife hunted exclusive- 
ly with the .25 Remington, which is the 
rimless adaptation of the .25/35, a 
smaller edition of the .30/30. Any deer 
shot in the lung area with a .30/30 will 
shortly be a dead deer, just as dead as 
if he had been shot with a .375 Mag- 
num. Ordinarily, he won’t be knocked 
off his feet, unless he is hit in the head 
or neck, or in the spine. He will travel 
from fifty to 200 yards and lie down. 
When the hunter arrives, his buck will 
usually be too sick to get up. I have 
seen many animals, hit in the lungs 
with bullets of the .30/06—.270 class, 
killed instantly, dead before they hit the 
ground; but I have yet to see a .30/30 
knock off a deer in that spectacular 
fashion. The point is this: With well- 
placed shots, rifles of the .30/30 class 
bring home the bacon. Don’t let anyone 
tell you different. The 170 and 165- 
grain bullets nearly always shoot clear 
through, on broadside shots, and leave 
a good blood trail. 

However, there is another side to the 
picture. Carelessly used, all rifles of 


This Mexican-ranch .30/30 
hasn't been cleaned in 20 
years—but it still shoots 
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the .30/30 class wound much game, as 
the bullets have neither the velocity 
nor the diameter to put an animal down 
and out when he’s hit in a nonvital 
spot. It is rare indeed that an animal 
hit squarely anywhere with a bullet 
from a .270 or a .30/06 is able to get 
away, because of the terrific shocking 
power of high-speed bullets. The same 
is true of old large-caliber bullets of 
low velocity, such as the .45/70. 

Shot in the gut or the ham with a 
.30/30, a deer can run all day. Once I 
was hunting along the timbered side of 
a deep canyon, many years ago, when a 
big buck walked out of a grove of oaks 
and stopped to eat acorns, with his head 
and forequarters behind the trunk of a 
great pine. He had not sensed my pres- 
ence, so I planned to wait until his head 
and shoulders came out, and then bust 
him. But there he stayed. It may have 
been a couple of minutes but it seemed 
like that many hours. I got nervous, 
lifted my .30/30, and let him have it 
right through the middle. He came out 
running as if he hadn’t been hit, and I 
proceeded to put another bullet about 
three inches from the first. 

I chased that durable old buck most 
of the day. Several times I came quite 
close to him after laborious tracking, 
but he always managed to hear me and 
sneak out ahead. I finally came up to 
him just as he was struggling to get to 
his feet, and killed him with a neck 


















as Pt pet 


Even with the rifling worn out of its barrels, an old "thutty-thutty” can get mule deer! 


shot. A more powerful rifle—or brains 
enough to wait for a better shot—would 
have saved me much hard work and 
anxiety. 

In the hands of the good, careful, pa- 
tient shot, the .30/30 is plenty of gun. 
It has killed tens of thousands of deer 
and will kill tens of thousands more be- 
fore it is finally put on the shelf. How- 
ever, it is not a gun for the poor shot, 
the excitable man, the fellow unable to 
track wounded game. It is no 300-yard 
rifle, and the man who just has to shoot 
at everything that has horns and that 
jumps, has no business with one. 

And the .30/30 is no vermin rifle, in 
spite of the fact that thousands of coy- 
otes have been killed with it. The man 
with a yen to shoot ’chucks, coyotes, 
and jack rabbits had better get himself 
a rifle with a flatter trajectory. 

Nor is the .30/30 a ’scope rifle. A 
"scope can be mounted very neatly on a 
Model 99 Savage or on one of the solid- 
top Marlins. By the use of an offset 
mount, a scope can also be put on a 94 
or 64 Winchester. But putting a ’scope 
on any .30/30 is something like putting 
a supercharger on a Model T Ford. It 
just ain't good practice. The .30/30 
doesn’t have the flat trajectory neces- 
sary to match the virtues of the ’scope. 
However, a man with poor eyesight will 
gain by the use of a ’scope on any rifle. 

Probably the best bet for the rifle is 
one of the good tang peep sights such 
as those made by Lyman 
and Marble. Close to the 
eye as they are, such 
sights are probably the 
fastest made, particular- 
ly for use on fast-jump- 
ing game in the brush, 
where the .30/30 comes 
= into its own. Most of 
them cost around five 
bucks, and they are well 
worth the money. Unless 
the .30/30 owner is in- 
curably wedded to open 
sights he ought to give 
one of the aperture sights 
a whirl. 

Accuracy? The .30/30 
has plenty for deer hunt- 
ing, the job for which it 
is intended, even with 
the thin, slotted barrels 
on some of the models. There is noth- 
ing about the .30/30 cartridge itself 
which would make it necessarily inac- 
curate, so far as I have been able to 
tell. Shoot even a .257 Roberts, which 
has a red-hot reputation for accuracy, 
through a worn-out, rusted barrel with 
a couple of sight slots cut into it, and 
the .257 won't be any more accurate 
than a .30/30 shot through a similar 
barrel. Some years ago I ran across a 
Model 54 Winchester in .30/30 caliber, 
one fitted with a good ’scope. I bor- 
rowed that little rifle, hied myself out 
to a range, and tried shooting groups 
with some Remington ammunition I 
had. Not one of the groups was larger 
than three inches at 100 yards, and one 
ran only a bit over 114 inches. Moral? 
It’s the barrel, the bedding, and the 
sights that produce ordinary group ac- 
curacy. However, just recently, with a 
Model 94 carbine and open sights, a 
five-inch (Continued on page _ 61) 
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S OUR old came to a 
hunters, obviously 
city men on a squirrel hunt, 
by with downcast looks. 

“Howdy! Had any luck?” I asked. 

“Naw,” replied one, disgustedly. 
“Been out about three hours and haven't 
seen anything but crows. There isn't a 
blamed squirrel in these woods.” And 
having imparted this discouraging in- 
formation, he went on his way. 

“Reckon we've come to the wrong 
place,” remarked Jess, as we climbed 
out, “but lots of fellows have told me 
that same story. We'll look around a 
little, anyhow.” 

Although a city dweller, Jess was 
born on a farm, and had spent the 
greater part of his life on it. He was 
reputed to be a squirrel hunter extraor- 
dinary, and I had heard many tales of 
his almost uncanny ability to find the 
little beasts. Now, if there was one 
thing I could not deliberately find, it 
was a squirrel; I might blunder into 
one, but that was all, and no one I'd 
ever hunted with could do any better. 
So when Jess asked me to come with 
him on this Oklahoma hunt, it was 
with a great deal of curiosity that I 
accepted. 

Less than a hundred yards from our 
car Jess spotted a squirrel in a tall 
cottonwood. After vainly trying to 
point it out to me, he rested his heavy 
Stevens Ideal .22 against a small tree, 
carefully aimed, and dropped the little 
animal with a clean brain shot. Then 
he asked me where that other squirrel 
went. I had seen nothing and thought 
he was joking, but to my amazement he 
presently tumbled a second squirrel 
from the same cottonwood with a shot 
through the head. 

“Now, Davy, I saw another squirrel 
run as I shot this one,”” whispered Jess. 
‘He's in either of those trees,” he added, 
pointing to two pecans forty yards 
away. 

While I watched, Jess eased over to 
those pecans, inspected them carefully, 
and then sat down and knocked out a 
squirrel with a bullet under the ear. 

In the next hour he found three more 

one of which I managed to see before 
he killed it—and we called it a day. 


couple of 


strolled 


With the six squirrels we returned to 
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By DAVID H. 
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the car, again meeting the two hunters. 
They stared incredulously at us and at 
our game. 

“Heck!” said one. “And we said there 
wasn’t a squirrel in these woods! Let’s 
get out of here before they eat us up!” 

That was my first experience with a 
real squirrel hunter.... 

Jess taught me how to hunt squirrels. 
The first lessons were given before sun- 
rise, when we'd silently enter the woods, 
find a likely-looking place, sit with our 
backs against a tree, and remain mo- 
tionless for many minutes. Not a word 
was spoken above a whisper, and Jess 
wouldn't allow many at that. The si- 
lence was often so deep we could hear 
the blood pounding in our ears, and it 
was next to impossible for anything to 
move without detection. We always 
found and bagged squirrels. 

At other times, generally later in the 
day, Jess went in, carefully placing each 
foot where it would not crunch dead 
leaves or break sticks, careful to avoid 
brushing against briers and bushes. He 
often stood for five minutes in one spot, 
intently scanning every tree within 
range, and sometimes 
took nearly half an hour 
to cover a hundred yards; 
but if any creature 
moved he was sure to see 
it. Some thirty yards be- 
hind him I'd tiptoe along 
as quietly as I could, do- 
ing my best to imitate 
him, but often, to my own 
ears, sounding like a 
horse in the brush. 

Jess gave me valuable 
advice. ‘‘Best place for 
squirrels here in Okla- 
homa is a patch of pecan 
trees near a creek,” he 
said. “Any patch of tim- 
ber next to a creek and 
cornfield is hard to beat, 
too. If the place hasn't 
been hunted to death 
you'll surely find squir- 
rels. 

“Then when you find 
one, and he won't stay 
still long enough for a 
shot, just give a sharp 


Almost all of our shots 
were made from a sitting 
position at short range 
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whistle; that will freeze him in his 
tracks, and then you can get a shot at 
his head. When he falls, don’t tear over 
there to pick him up; don’t move for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Often there’s 
another squirrel in the same tree. 

“When you’re hunting by yourself 
and find one that stays on the other side 
of the tree, throw a stick or rock into 
leaves and brush on his side. Sometimes 
there'll be vines growing up the tree, 
and you can shake them to scare him. 
One of these tricks is pretty sure to 
turn him. If it won’t, just make yourself 
comfortable and wait him out. It may 
take a long time, but if you have pa- 
tience you'll get him.” 

Above all else, Jess continually em- 
phasized the importance of silence and 
immobility in squirrel hunting. Anyone 
who knew enough to sit still and be 
quiet, he claimed, could become a good 
squirrel hunter. Once I commented on 
his stealth in the woods, and he replied, 
“If you want to learn how to sneak up 
on game, watch a cat on the prowl. He’s 
the deadliest hunter on earth.” 

Occasionally (Continued on page 59) 


No movement can escape those watch- 
ful, patient eyes, and a bushy-tail has 


to show its head just once to lose it 
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Turkey Shooting’s an Art 


UST as turkey matches were prized 

events in the old target-shooting 

days, so was woods-hunting for wild 

turkeys a well-loved sport. It was 
pretty specialized shooting, and required 
a specialized rifle, a fact which I didn’t 
realize for some time after I set out to 
be a turkey hunter. 

I had moved to Williamson County, 
Ill., in 1890 after the death of my father. 
It was settled by people from the South, 
and in the war between the states some 
of the inhabitants fought for the Union, 
some for the Confederacy, and some just 
among themselves. Thus the county 
came to be known as “Bloody William- 
son.” When I got there half of it was 
still in timber, and there were 
hickory, red oak, black oak, 
gum, sycamore, and 
wood, and cypress along the 
streams. Once it had been 
great country for deer but 
was pretty well cleared out 
of them by my time. There 
still were plenty of turkey 
and quail, though, some ruffed 
grouse, and an unlimited sup- 
ply of squirrels. So inside of 
a year I became acquainted 
with all the turkey hunters, 
and with a dozen or more 
flocks of the big birds that 
ranged between Crab Orchard 
Creek and Big Muddy River, 
eight miles to the north 

The rifles of the period were 
a great deal developed 
than those we have today, but 
fine shooters there were 
aplenty. Now there seems to 
be a revived interest in wild- 
turkey shooting, and maybe 
our present hunters can pick 
up a hint or two out of what 
I learned then, although it 
was half a century ago 


cotton 


less 


As I have said, it was quite "— 


a while before I acquired a 
real turkey rifle, the kind that 
would consistently shoot a 1'% or even 
l-in. pattern at 100 yd. When I came to 
Williamson County all I had was a Bal- 
lard .22 rifle and a couple of shotguns; 


and seeing turkeys nearly every time 
I went into the woods, I decided I'd 


have to get me a rifle to handle them. 
First off I acquired a Colt Lightning, 
caliber .32/20. There wasn't much light- 
ning about it but the name, though it 
worked pretty well up to 100 yd. Next 
I got a Winchester .25/35, one of the 
first smokeless-powder rifles. Never had 
a gun that would kill hawks so well, but 
I took it on a turkey hunt only once. 
After a good deal of tracking I got a 
shot at a big tom at 25 yd., and hit him 
between the crop and the breast. There 
wasn't enough of that turkey left to 


carry home. 
I began to hear a lot and read a lot 
about the 


Stevens One man told of 
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putting 10 shots into a target at 50 yd. 
so that they could be covered by a dime; 
another had shot a string into a 2-in. 
ring at 100 yd. A third hasn’t missed a 
squirrel’s head in three hunts. That 
Stevens seemed to be pretty well suited 
to turkey and squirrel shooting, and I 
finally got one, a .25/25/77, for which I 
traded a $125 bicycle. The rifle was a 


single shot and had either a 26 or a 
28-in. barrel, I don’t recall just which, 


that were as 
Mounted on 


and double-set triggers 
fine as anybody ever had. 


the rifle was a 10X Mogg ‘'scope (none 
better in its day) which ran nearly the 
whole length of the barrel. 
atop it for 


Open sights 


had been mounted quick 





Ralph, where do you keep the .22 shorts? 


YU 


sighting and for running shots at game. 


I had built myself a rest, and so I 
tested my new rifle in it; found I 
could make good scores consistently, 


often 114-in. groups at 100 yd. Without 
the ’scope, that rifle weighed about 9 Ib., 
which was just about right, not too 
heavy to carry, and fine and steady in 
the holding. 

I molded my own bullets—sometimes 
1,000 a day—making the sharp spitzer 
points that were then just coming into 
use. Not having any nitro rifle powder, 
I'd use shotgun smokeless occasionally 
to clean out the barrel. The regular 
charge I put in my load was supposed 
to give the 77-grain bullet a velocity of 
1,650 ft. a second, and I was able to hit 
turkeys up to 150 yd. by knowing where 


to hold. Usually I killed them pretty 
dead, the bullet passing through and 
making a hole not more than %% in. in 








" woods, 


Hunting squirrels, I learned 
and took it 


diameter. 
to hit ’em in the head only, 
off clean. 

Well, I soon discovered I'd have to 
adopt a new style of rifle shooting if I 
were to hit turkeys consistently out 
around 150 yd. The ‘scope high 
power, there was a good deal of waver- 
ing in the offhand, so whenever I had 
half a chance I’d sit down, and if the 
thing were practicable at all, I'd sit 
with my back against a tree, resting my 
arms on my Knees. That was a steady 
position, and had an additional advan- 
tage in that neither turkey nor squirrel 
would notice me if I sat still enough. 
Turkeys were often frightened by a 
running dog, and they’d sail 
up into the air and usually 
alight in the highest branch 
of a tree. Then I could select 
my shooting location. 


being 


Being pretty much of a 
turkey hunter by this time, I 
was on friendly terms with 
all the other turkey hunters 
around. I knew just about 
how many flocks of the birds 
lived between the Crab Or- 
chard Creek and the Big 
Muddy, and could calculate 


within half a mile where one 
would alight and forage dur- 
ing the day. Some of them re- 





main localized, and could be 
found almost any time; others 
traveled between the creek 
and the river, taking maybe 
three days to make the round 
trip. This thing of knowing 
where to find a flock was a 


great help to a man who liked 
to shoot with his back against 
a tree. 

One early-fall morning I 
woke up with idea that I 
wanted to get out into the 
although it was only 

4 am. I didn’t want any 

game, was just restless. The 
day was warm, no wind, with the least 
hint of coming cold, the kind of morning 
that peps up man, bird, and beast. Soon 
I was out and walking down the path 
along Hoyle Creek. It’s odd how silent 
the woods can be just before dawn. Not 
a peep from anything, except the squeak 
of a flying squirrel as he sailed down 
past me from a tall tree. 

I knew where I'd find 12 or 15 turkeys 
among the big trees of Crab Orchard 
Creek. Knowing the direction they’d 
take toward breakfast, and about when 


they'd start out, I mentally selected a 
good stand. I had my gun along, of 
course, and the dogs. I didn’t want any 
turkey (we had one at home) but I'd 


taken along the dogs on the chance that 


they might put up a covey of quail; 
once in a while I could get a bird with a 
rifle wing-shot, which I liked to do. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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HEN the trophy you want is a long way 

off, you need the accuracy and all- 
range positive mushrooming of a Western 
Super-X SILVERTIP expanding bullet. 
SILVERTIP accuracy alone is enough to 
make you prefer this sensational new bullet. 
The SILVERTIP .30-'06 groups shown 
here were fired under average outdoor con- 
ditions, with machine rest—exceptional ac- 
curacy for a game Cartridge, at all ordinary 
hunting ranges. Think how much this kind 
of accuracy will contribute to the success 
of your next hunting trip! 


Deadly At ALL Hunting Ranges 


The unique SILVERTIP design assures 
positive mushrooming at all hunting ranges, 
from the shortest to the longest. The soft 
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lead core is encased in a thin “nickel silver” 
jacket of copper, nickel and zinc, and around 
this, covering all but the bullet tip, is a 
tough jacket of Lubaloy metal. 


Controlled Delayed Expansion 
PLUS Deep Penetration 
Expansion is delayed by the silver colored 
jacket while the bullet pierces hide, muscle 
and bone. Then, on reaching the vital or- 
gans, the lead core bursts through the thin 
jacket, expands rapidly, and spends its ter- 
rific force within the body cavity, where 
most effective! SILVERTIP expanding bul- 
lets are available in 18 Super-X cartridges, 
in 15 popular calibers. Look for the red, 
yellow and blue box with the bear, at your 

favorite ammunition store. 
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TIP center fire cartridges—also a copy of the Western Ammunition Handbook 
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OFFERS ADVANTAGES 


SINGLE SIGHTING PLANE 


“OVER & UNDER” GUNS 


Smartest, 
All the rugged, 
tures of the big 90's. Great for prac- 
tice and small game. 
yet weighs only 5°4 Ibs. 
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or You shooters are voting, 


in increasing numbers, 
for the easy-pointing, fast- 
handling advantages of the 
single- sighting- plane, Over & 
Under “double” gun. That's 
why Marlin has designed this 
line of famous Model 90’s— 
most complete in the firearms 
field! See these hard-hitting, 
dependable beauties at your 
dealer's today! 


ae Illustrated ... Model 90 OVER 


& UNDER .410 BORE SHOTGUN 
$40.27 


sleekest shotgun made! 
smooth action fea- 


A real firearm, 


12-16-20 GAUGES—Simple, 
rugged lifetime construction . 
pertectly balanced .. . 


direct line 


locking, one piece frame. HAM- 
MERLESS — COCKS ON OPEN- 
ING. $40.27 

+ 


Combination RIFLE-SHOTGUNS 
Top barrel 
long rifle. 
Hornet. 

bore on all 3 guns. $40.27 


for 
Also 
Bottom barrel 


.22 short, long, 
.218 Bee or .22 


-410 


SKEETKING — Custom-built 
leader of Marlin shotgun line. 
Gives unprecedented results for 
skeet, upland g 


game. 


$70.13 


‘STRAIGHT SHOOTING” FREE 


at dealers, or 6¢ postpaid. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


144 WILLOW ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SEND 3c TODAY FOR CATALOG with 


complete specifications. Get your copy 
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HY IS IT that so many shooters 
WV craauate to straighter-stocked 

shotguns? To my way of think- 
ing, it’s a natural evolution. For years 
even our better gun builders flooded the 
market with scatterguns that were 
stocked more to meet the requirements 
of a rifleman than those of a shotgun 
user. In fact, back in muzzle-loading 
days, our smoothbores were often ob- 
tained by simply boring out a rifle after 
its rifling had become worn. Later, when 
mass production set in, the American 
custom-built gun was the rare excep- 
tion. Most of our guns were built to be 
aimed rather than pointed. Many shoot- 
ers deliberately searched for a shotgun 
which, when brought up, leveled off to 
the extent that only the front bead could 
be seen above the rib. 

For example, the stock on my first had 
a comb drop of at least 1%, in. and a heel 
drop of about 3. When I brought the 
piece up, I sighted perfectly flat along its 
barrels. My pride, upon buying the gun, 
was great indeed, and I didn’t see how I 
could possibly miss with such a deadly- 
pointing weapon. A couple of tries 
at our beloved Virginia quail quickly 
changed my mind. 

The primary fallacy of flat sighting in- 
volves a law of optics. Anything—the 
breech or receiver of the gun, in our 
case—that’s placed close to the eye and 
directly in its line of vision, blurs the 
sight and monopolizes its field. To il- 
lustrate, try sighting along a pencil, or 
along your finger, held close to the eye; 
then move it a foot or more away, and 
notice how the blurring clears up. 


HUS in flat sighting, the vision is lia- 
ble to be dominated by the sighting 
plane of the gun rather than by the tar- 
get. This can discourage two-eye shoot- 
ing probably more than anything else; 
for if the vision is dominated by the 
proximity of the gun, one eye has to be 
closed. Both cannot focus on so close a 
point, unless the shooter does a Ben 
Turpin. Now, your two-eye’ shooter 
makes the target the focal point of the 
eyes, merely allowing the sighting plane 
to be included in the general, or second- 
ary, vision. Flat sighting isn’t employed 
in this admirable shooting style. 
Another thing, flat sighting makes it 
necessary to hide a rising target below 
the muzzle in order to connect. Like- 
wise, a straightaway shot must be cov- 
ered by the muzzle. The trouble here is 
that even the most ordinary moves of 
live game are often unnoticed, or hidden, 
when the shooter’s attention is so large- 
ly preoccupied with the gun. Converse- 
ly, the straighter gun, together with 
higher sighting, helps to cure the uni- 
versal weakness of undershooting. 
Again, if a gun has excessive drop in 
order to facilitate flat sighting, it is like- 
ly to be a kicker. Of course this is most 
noticeable in a large-bore, lightweight 
model. The recoil of a crooked gun often 
results in whip-up and cheek-bruising, 
whereas straighter-line recoil natur- 
ally absorbed by hands and shoulders. 
I have noticed, however, that specifi- 
cations alone do not necessarily tell the 
whole story. It depends largely upon the 
way in which the shooter handles the 
gun. For instance, I recently picked up 
a little open-bore 20 belonging to a crack 
quail shot. When I brought it up, I 
looked right smack into the top lever! 


is 


Avoid Flat Sighting 


By H. G. MOORE, JR. 





The owner of this gun, though, is a true 
snapshooter, and doesn’t even take time 
to put his head down on the stock. In- 
cidentally, he gives a great deal of time 
and practice to his favorite sport each 
fall. I am convinced that he could hit 
quail with most any open-bore gun. But 
if he shot waterfowl and other game 
which require a swinging style, and used 
several different guns doing it, I believe 
he’d soon come to straighter stocks. As 
it is, he isn’t a sighter, flat or otherwise, 
because he doesn’t see the gun at all on 
most of his shots. 

Freak shots, either excessively straight 
or crooked, are to be avoided. The trap 
gun, which scores such a high average, 
is excessively straight because the gun- 
ners do not have to cheek the stock 
hurriedly, and his targets always rise. 

On the other hand, I have seen some 
good skeet shots go to the opposite ex- 
treme and, against the current trend, 
employ a very crooked stock. They 
maintain that since most of their targets 
are dropping away by the time they 
shoot, a low-shooting gun suits them. 

All of which doesn’t apply to field 
shooting, where no two shots are alike, 
and where the shooter would look rather 
absurd taking a practice swing, or call- 
ing “Pull!” over ole Sport’s point. In 
this connection, I believe that two sets of 
specifications (as to drop) would take 
care of most all shooters: one set 1% x 
214 in. (my own favorite because I “get 
down” on the stock fairly close), and the 
other 15s x 2% in. I may add that either 
should give little or no pitch. Slight 
variances in heel drop would be of no 
consequence. 

Such stock specifications would not en- 
courage flat sighting. In fact, the first 
is what may be termed a straight gun 
for the field, and it could cause serious 
overshooting unless the stock were 
cheeked consistently. Consistency in this 
respect is necessary anyway, especially 
where the shooter uses several different 
guns, or does a variety of shooting. 

Here is another example of how the 
fit and feel of a gun may be complicated 
by the individual. Whenever I use an 
automatic shotgun its bulky receiver 
frequently finds its way into my vision 
at just the wrong time, and its distract- 
ing effect is identical with that of flat 
sighting. Yet I know that the hazard is 
as much mental as physical, and that if 
I were forced to shoot the automatic, I 
could do so without having to offer too 
many alibis. 


F THE purchaser of a new scattergun 
has the opportunity of trying a goodly 
number, or can order a custom-built job 
with the aid of a try gun, I should advise 
him to govern his choice by the breech, 
or receiver, which shouldn’t come quite 
high enough to be directly in the line of 
vision. In other words, allow the line of 
vision to be a fraction of an inch above 
and nearly parallel with, the rib or 
sighting plane. That will encourage tar- 
get consciousness, yet, when it becomes 
necessary to check the alignment con- 
sciously, this can be done without losing 
awareness of the target or of such nat 
ural obstacles as are often encountered 
in field shooting. 

Good shooting takes plenty of practice 
regardless of gun fit. In fact, practice is 
more important by far. But results are 
more encouraging with the right gun. 
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Turkey Shooting 
(Continued from page 48) 


But all in all, it was so peaceful along 
the cattle trail that I didn’t want to 
break up the quiet. The quail began to 
pipe in a dozen different directions, only 
one bird to the covey, and I wondered 
who had delegated authority to him to 
wake up his own flock and the neighbor- 
ing ones. Then one of the dogs pointed, 
and I came up expecting a shot at a 
quail. But instead a big turkey hen 
broke out, rising steadily for the tops 
of the trees 50 yd. away. I didn’t want 
that turkey, but a man’s impulses are 
ungovernable sometimes, and I shot at 
her head at 25 yd. and killed her. Since 
I had to get the turkey home before 
continuing, I called in the dogs and gave 
up the quail idea. 

Coming back, I decided to do a little 
dry hunting. I knew where a dozen 
great sycamores stood, trees a hundred 
feet high, with limbs and trunk all 
knotted and full of holes. I guess that 
not less than 20 gray squirrels lived in 
those trees, and just beyond them was a 
big hickory. Into the bole of the latter 
tree, about 50 ft. up, a large hole had 
been gnawed and then worn smooth by 
squirrels going in and coming out. Not 
far away was a field of corn, some cut, 
some still standing; in the cutting, grain 
had been scattered. I knew that all those 
squirrels, busily engaged in cutting off 
an ear of corn as big as himself, would 
put on a splendid show. 


UCKILY, I was able to get into position 

without making the performers nerv- 
ous. I’d picked a big pin oak because 
it commanded both the sycamores and 
the cornfield. I got my back against it, 
dug my heels into the soft ground until 
there was no shakiness in knee or elbow, 


pulled my hat down so that my eyes 
were shadowed and my face wouldn't 
show red, and brought up my empty 


gun. I set my trigger, sighted through 
the ’scope at a small knot, and pressed 
the trigger. Nothing happened, of 
course, but a slight click from the falling 
hammer. 


There was still hardly enough light 
to start game moving, but dawn was 
growing stronger in the east. A hawk 


came along and alighted in the top of a 
sycamore. I aimed at his eye, finding 
it plenty big enough in the powerful 
‘scope—in fact, that hawk through the 
glass seemed within 20 ft. of the gun. I 
was prompted to shoot him, but I didn’t, 
my whole mission that morning being 
more to what I could shoot if I 
wanted to, than actually to kill anything 
Then three crows came in from across 
the field and darted at the hawk, threat- 
ening him with a vicious cawing. But 
they were distracted by the call of a 
near-by hoot owl, and left the hawk to 
find their instinctive enemy. 

A blue jay came along and alighted on 
a low limb within 20 ft. of me. He 
turned his head so as to look me over 
with the other eye. He probably thought, 
“Nothing to that old stump, but it cer- 
tainly looks like a man!” Then he got 
suspicious and gave vent to an excited 
“Jay!” followed by a string of them. 
Not yet certain, he came a little closer 
and when I moved a finger the old jay 
fetched a yell and nearly broke his back 
getting away from there. 

A quarter of a mile away a turkey hen 
keouked, and a young gobbler answered. 
Probably on their way to the cornfield 

(Continued page 53) 
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L. G. SMITH 
le Je k : 
Gives You All the Double Gun Advantages 


PLUS the Quicker Aim of Single Sighting 


You need no longer forego the admitted advantages of a double 





simply because you've been accustomed to the single sighting 
of an automatic, pump or over-under! The L. C. Smith double is 
an all-purpose gun. It gives you double range, selective at time 
of aiming .. . two patterns, permanently uniform because of the 
and in addition, 
the fastest-sighting of any gun you've ever handled, thanks to 


integral choke... lightness, perfect balance... 


its exclusive new 
SINGLE SIGHTING PLANE RIB 


This is a broad, raised rib projecting | 
Beca 
of your line of vision. Say 
Single Sighting Plane Rib gives the S 


ack past the standing breech into the frame. 
ise of it, the Smith double sights as handily as a single, with the barrels out 

licor of a leading sports magazine:)'‘The 
ith double the same single sighting plane as 


the pump, over-under and automatic, ce one sees the rib only when aiming."’ 
L. & SMITH FIELD GRADE ONLY $49 

Largest selling double in its price class, the L. C. Smith Field Grade Cillus- 

trated ) is a standard stock model with the same design, sleck lines, true bal- 


ance and fast, accurate sighting as the finest custom-built grades. With the 
original L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt, it can never shoot loose and the famous 
Single Sighting Plane Rib, formerly obtainable only at extra cost, is now 
standard optional equipment... You have a wide choice of L. C. Smith 
models, from $49 to $1200. 


Other Hunter-made Guns from $29.95 


FREE CATALOG and GUN GUIDE 
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Keen as a razor— 
shapedandtempered 





for outdoor service— , 

modeled to fit the \Q 

hand with asure, easy 

grip. Justthe knife you 

need for cutting y« 

through underbrus! I 

ing tentstakes game, \ > 

slicing bacon,etc. Mi: say \ 

craft No. 49 Leather Handle $- s 

in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2.00. eS 

This Knife is just one item in thie No 50— $3 00 

famous line of— owes 

9, 

MARBLES 1 OUTING 
“*For Every Hour in the Open’’ 

No. 60 Sport — A 

great favorite in a 

compact knife. Very 

practical shaped 





blade. Colo % be 
buffed lea 
handle, 4” blz A = Price, with sheath, $1.50, 





No. 545 Expert — For those who prefer a 
thin, ‘keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2.50, 
Waterpreet Match Box 
Ke pe 2 always 


ives. Carry 
mnchain or belt. 

No. ‘181; 60c. 

Martie? sCoatCompacs 





Goara rate so” fia 


$1.25. “No. ‘082, re “$1.5 
Marble’s Products are sold by most good deal- 
ers or mailed postpaid on receipt of price, Write 
for complete catalog. 


No. ‘Tea, 





MarbleArms & Mfg.Co. 373,.03i2 mith. Usca. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES With HAND PUMP 
MADE IN 
U.S. 

HARD 

ACCURATE SHOOTING 


WITH CHAMBERED AIR .22 
You can use r | BENJAMIN AIR RI- 
S wiTH LEVER HAND. PUMP snyenere. for 
ots or just ORANIAE. 1 ind 
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NSTOLS from dv 
Bes njamin Air Rifle Co. "922 Marion St., , U.S.A. 


‘60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NEW! !} ares af coceeee in one. 3 different magnifica- 
wer for ultra bright images with 40 and 60 
power for a oo #8. nt xe. Guaranteed to 
tant objects, people, sports events, ships, 
moon, stars, etc., 6 
times as « 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Most powerful 

for anywhere near the 

ength. Multiple lens 
Can be used 

npt shipment 


made 
money. Closes to 1 ft 

system. 30 mm. objective ‘ens > se ns 
compound 4 lens micr« ope emer an made Pror 


mrante we. On 
_bioWnscore" ¢o.,' Dept. 29, 





y $2.19 
5 W. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 





LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 














Alaska SLEEPI 


AT FACTORY PRICES 








Highest Quali ty Dt ( K DOWN fil led. MOTH P ROOF F D 
Ww art water ‘ “ Iproof. 10 rit r with w 

T2 x 84 pag for Rube 6” x 84” wher t tee 
sleet sy al ature mattr pock ! 
head flat 52” shelter-! nif Compact. Re lar $38.25 
value 2. 95 Same Bag wit! W ar NEW, Western 
Wool filling ar $17.50 vah $ Shi icon 
Write for Cire Buy at present low pri ALL BAGS 
GUARANTEED 

ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105.W. HARRISON ST. PORTLAND, ORE 
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Gun Rests Grow on Tree 
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Your left hand acts as a fore-end rest for 
the rifle, and is in turn steadied by the 
stick that's propped against your midriff 


E ALL KNOW that the modern, 
high-power, flat-shooting rifle 
capable of shooting a lot closer 
than the average man can hold. Range, 
accuracy, and power in the varied loads 
are about all that could be asked for, but 
most of us are not able to hold well 
enough to take advantage of them. 
Faulty holding can be blamed for a 
large percentage of misses, and, worse 
still, for the poor hits that are the dread 
of every decent sportsman, the ones that 


is 


7 
S| 


It's when you sit down to shoot that the rod 
rest really shines. It makes the best of all 
field-shooting holds even more productive 





grasped the other end with his left hand, 


rested the rifle’s fore-end on the hand 
and there he had the rod rest It’s the 
steadiest hold that can be had from a 


standing position, except a rest against 
tree or rock. 

Of course, the friend who taught me 
the trick didn’t carry a ramrod around 
with him. He just used a stick or 
straight tree branch, one that he selected 
for size when he reached the field. He 
picked one that was just long enough 





allow a wounded animal to escape un- to use as a rest when he was shooting on 
traced. This, of course, doesn’t apply one knee, a stick long enough to reach 
to the trained rifleman, but to the aver- from barrel to ground. It works well 
age run-of-the-mine busy man, who there, just as it’s an immense help in 
hasn’t the time or the opportunity to offhand shooting, as I’ve described 
get enough rifle practice. He still loves above. But when you can sit down to 
his rifle, and for a few days each year he shoot, the rod rest really shines. 
does what he'd give his pants buttons An elbow on each knee, to brace 
to do more of—he goes hunting. against lateral weaving, the rod (one 
If he’s lucky, he brings back a buck, end on the ground and the other sup- 
and memories of a successful and sat- porting the fore-end) to stop any ver- 
isfying trip, material for many a con- tical movement dead, and you can really 
tented fireplace session. There’s good lay it on him. If you don’t hang the 
medicine in them there hills. But if he front sight on that one vital spot you're 
gets no buck to bring home, and his badly winded—or somewhat excited I 
memories are of a missed shot, or, worse believe that nearly all practical rifle- 
still, the vision of a cripple that couldn't men agree that more misses and bad 
be traced, then that medicine, in spite hits are caused by vertical movement 
of the time and money it cost, will cur- than by lateral. With the rod rest to 
dle. I know, because I've been there, head off this trouble, and a good flat- 
knew the feeling ... until I picked up a shooting rifle to help compensate for 
kink from a friend. error in range estimate, you'll make 
He had lifted the idea bodily from the cleaner kills and avoid many misses. 
old muzzle-loader days and applied it 
to his own up-to-date gun. It made him HE rod rest has another great ad- 
rather a deadly marksman. I've tried it vantage. We all know that under ac- 
and found it the biggest help in hold- tual hunting conditions we shouldn't 
ing that I ever got. move the rifle from the shoulder to op- 
The muzzle-loader man of the old days erate the reloading mechanism. But 
always carried a ramrod, it being, in ef- when you are steadied by the rod rest, 
fect, part of his rifle’s mechanism. Most you can snap the lever or bolt open and 
of the time the rod reposed in its hole’ shut, and still find you're nearly dead 
in the fore-end, underneath the barrel on. A quick second shot is quite often 
But when Leatherstocking was expect- the one that pays the bill when you're 
ing a shot any second, he carried that shooting in hilly country at unknown 
ramrod in his left hand, grasped be- ranges. If that first shot was over, or 
tween two fingers where his hand held maybe under, you know how to hold for 
the rifle. Then, when he trained old’ the second. If it was sour, too, be ready- 
Betsy on a buck, he thrust the lower end quick with the next shot before that 
of the rod into his midriff, somewhere buck can turn the corner of the ledge 
between left hip bone and belt buckle, —N. E. Wolverton. 
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Turkey Shooting 
(Continued from page 51) 


—trust a turkey to know where there’s 
a good breakfast to be had without much 
work! In a little while there was a com- 
motion in the corn, and a white gobbler 
jumped upon the top rail of a fence. He 
stood there on guard. We all knew that 
gobbler, and had known him for a year. 
He was such a beauty that there was 
in understanding among the turkey 
hunters that nobody would shoot him. 
He was pure white except for the 
feathers along his back, which had nar- 
row jet-black tips. 

A big hen flew up beside him and 
preened herself. I set the trigger and 
turned the ‘scope on her, not more than 
25 yd. away, snapped the trigger, and 
idded one turkey to my mental bag. The 
big birds paid little attention to the 
click. 

Some mallards came, a flock of about 
20, making a short circle to alight al- 
most in the midst of the turkeys. A 
protest arose from the big birds, and 
the ducks were chased a little distance 
off. One was in plain sight up a corn 
row, and I could see him jumping at an 
ear of corn. He'd grab it and swing. 
Carefully turning my gun on the spot, I 
waited for his next attempt. Up he went 
igain, grabbing the ear and flapping his 
wings. I covered his back—and counted 
one dead duck. On his next attempt my 
mallard broke off the ear of corn, and 
there was a great jabbering among the 
other ducks who wanted to share it. 

A hound in full cry sounded in the 
distance, and soon a fox came through 
the fence, running within 10 ft. of me, 
not a bit scared, because foxes were 
never shot in that country. He gave me 
1 quizzical glance but didn’t increase his 
pace. The old hound was less than 100 
yd. behind his quarry; he jumped the 
fence and kept right through the turkeys 
ind mallards, and the fowl went away 
from there with a great pounding of 
wings. 

Well, my actual bag that morning was 
the turkey hen I didn’t want; my imagi- 
nary bag held a hawk, another turkey 
hen, a mallard, and perhaps a fox—he 
would have been easy. I figured that 
was enough, so I started home. It was 
i mighty satisfying hunt.—Chas. Askins. 


Poacher Shoots Warden 


WO men in the hospital and one in 

jail—that was the result of a recent 
gun battle caused by the efforts of a 
fearless game warden to break up illegal 
hooting of muskrats in a marsh near 
White Haven, Md. Merwyn Watson, the 
game warden, though wounded in both 
gs, brought down his alleged assailant, 
Willard Morris, with a return shot, and 
irrested not only Morris but his com- 
panion, Cecil Phillips. The latter, ironi- 
ally enough, was himself a deputy game 
warden. Watson’s name is now added 
to the long list of game wardens in all 
parts of the country who have been 
either wounded or killed in the per- 
formance of their duty. 

Watson is a former officer of the U. S. 
Navy, with an excellent reputation for 
character and courage. The eastern 
shore of Maryland has among its popula- 
tion families that have lived there for 
generations, and who still believe that 
they have a right to all wildlife just as 
their ancestors had. That makes game- 
law enforcement in the section a partic- 
ularly trying and difficult problem. 
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oa dev ONEIDA 


IS IDEAL FOR MARSHLAND 
AND FOR WET OR SNOWY 
WEATHER 





The Oneida will keep your feet dry and 
comfortable all day long. It is all-rubber, 
light, flexible, good-fitting; 15 inches 
high and waterproof to the top. Its special 
tough rubber upper and long-wearing 
sole will stand plenty of hard wear. The 
Oneida is a real sportsman’s shoe. See 
your Ball-Band dealer. Write for special 
folder describing the Oneida and other 
styles of Ball-Band footwearforsportsmen. 
















MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
495 WATER STREET @ MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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talog H t nation of making y 
I € ustrated) on ever th ! 
| pertaining to gut Send f The 20c partially covers cost of 
publishing an 1 ailing t t efunded on y rd 
| ORDER DIRECT OR ‘ racifi Reloading Toc FREE 
|] THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN | SIGHT co., 357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 





la NE W and, Put Action In Your Wooden Decoys! 
Ustad Glasses / Dinitees. ’ 
















Tan = 

All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 4 ~ | 

Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 | SWIMMING DECOY ~*~ Raines 

& 40 powers pocket seeecces eamev ~ SYSTEM “ oseine 4 mp sucess | 

$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- Ken mie a eH 
| alogue on request. - . 2 oo 

BOX J . ~s, & 

J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,W.Y. a uw 
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Ss imir Decoy System will make your 
like live ducks swimming 
| t rd ir blind 





BISHOP STOCKS 


—Improve your rifle with a fine Bishop 





stock supplied semi-finished of finest Ozark . | Nothin: your hand but your gun. 
| walnut for al! bolt actions. Tenite butt plate and * : Sgt : $7 
| grip cap attached with screws, makes finishing easy H p system for 12 decoys $7.50 
Like illustration or with Monte Carlo for scope Send for free descriptive folder 

$5.00. Postage for 4 pounds. New catalog ready : 

E. C. BISHOP & SON Warsaw, Missouri | SWIMMING DECOY SYSTEM, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


ITHACA 
PROOFTEST! 


Repeaters, doubles, singles—every gun made in Ithaca 

(from the new Featherlight Repeater to the big 

Magnum 10 ga.) gets the Ithaca Prooftest—-loads developing many 
tons pressure each!—far more powerful than any load available on 
the open market; a real prooftest. 


Send 10ec in stamps for catalog giving gun, load and dog information 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX10 ITHACA, NLY. 
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Fishing and Hunting 


(Continued from page 9) 


Falls and Birch Creek, 6”-none). Calico Bass, Perch (12”=no 
Crappie (6”-aggregate 20; in Delaware River 


Hunting and fishing $3.10; fishing only $2.10. Fishing $5.50, 
Nonres.: Fishing $5.50—required for fresh wa- 


only. Bear (1) opens 15th. Fishing: Trout, other inland 


(9"-15 lb. and 1). Crappie, Ring, or Yellow county $1.10; 


20). Channel Catfish (10”-25 lb. and 1). Bull- $1.10. 
head (no size-20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 


only $3; birds only $2.50; birds and fishing 


Crappie (6”), 


Fishing: Lake Trout, Landlocked Salmon, OHIO 
Ouananiche, open until 10th, except that Lake 


Ontario, and Chaumont Bay are open entire Black Bass 


ico Bass, Bullhead (no limits except by local Perch, White 


(no limits). Otsego Whitefish (no size-10 lb.) Pike-Perch, 





If yoy have an ambition to ownand enjoy the outstanding 
American big game rifle—examine the Savage Model 99 
The streamlined beauty and perfection of its mechanical 
functioning will be obvious to you. 

But only in actual use will its tremendous striking pow- 
er become evident. 

In calibers .303 Savage (over a ton of energy) or .250- 
3000 Savage (3000 f.s. bullet speed) you have a choice 
of two modern cartridges that have proved highly effect- 
ive on all big game found in North America. Here’s power 
...to spare...in a light, extremely accurate, wonder- 
fully balanced, fast-handling, really fie sporting arm. 


SAVAGE MODEL 99 
Hi-Power Rifles 


Calibers: .300 Savage, .250-3000 Savage, .30-30, .303 
Savage, and .22 Savage Hi-Power. 8 styles priced from 


$45.40 to $85.75 













Short, fast lever Positive-feed rotary magazine. 
stroke. Easy to operate Contributes to streamlined 
from shoulder. design. 
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Address 


10 in other waters). Black Bass, Oswego Bass 


and Bay between N. J. and Del., and tidewater (10”-8; special limits in designated waters) 
tributaries, 6”-none). Pike, Pickerel, Pike Muskalonge (24”-none; in Chautauqua County 
Perch (14-25; in Delaware River and Bay 24”-1). Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”—none Lake 
between N. J. and Del., and tidewater tribu- or Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). Great Northern 
taries, 12”-none; in Delaware River between Pike (Saint Lawrence River, 20”-10; Sacan- 


N. J. and Pa., and tributaries between Trenton daga Reservoir, 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
Falls and Birch Creek, 12”-10). Licenses: Res.: ing and fishing $2.25; fishing $1.65. Nonres.: 


ters, inland tidal waters, and the Delaware NORTH CAROLINA 


River. , 
i Hunting: Wildcat (no _ limits). Fishing: 
Black Bass, Rock Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet 
NEW MEXICO Bass (10”-8). Muskellunge (22”-8) Bream 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no Robin, Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White 
limits). Blue Grouse (5), open 21st to 25th Perch, in Lake Waccamaw (8”-12); in al 


Salmon (6”; Pecos River and tributaries above (Aggregate all species 40.) Licenses: Res.: 
town of Pecos; 7”-20 fish or 10 lb. and 1). Bass Hunting and fishing $3.10; hunting only $2.10, 


Perch, Bream, Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-aggregate Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day 


fishing $5; general hunting $4.50; big game NORTH DAKOTA 


$4.50; fishing only $2. Nonres.: Hunting and Fishing: Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Bass 
fishing $35.25; hunting only $30.25; big game (10”—aggregate 5). Wall-eyed Pike, Northern 
only $25.25; birds only $10.25; fishing only $3. Pike (10”-aggregate 10). Perch (no size-25) 


NEW YORK censes: Res. 50 cents; nonres. $3. 


George closes on Ist and that Lakes Erie and Hunting: Squirrel, opens 15th (4). Fishing: 
month (15”-3). Whitefish; Lakes Erie and On- Bass, Bluegill (5”-20). Trout, closes 15th (7”- 
tario open entire month, all other waters close 6). Yellow Pike-Perch (13”-6). Muskellunge 
10th (16”-none). Yellow Perch, Crappie, Cal- (30”-2). Sunfish, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow 


regulations). White Perch (no size-25). Sauger ulations in Lake Erie Fishing District: Yellow 


Striped Bass (16”-none). Pickerel, Pike, Pike (Continued on page 55) 
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limit in waters open to netting, 


3-day $2.75. 


lakes (8”-20). Redfin (8”-20) 


fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents 
Sunfish (5”) (aggregate 15). Li- 
(10”-6). Crappie (6”-20 Rock 


Bass (no size-20). Special reg- 


Muskellunge, Catfish, Bullhead, 








FOR THOSE WHO PREFER 
BOLT ACTION RIFLES 


Savage Model 40 Hi-Power 
Rifles embody refinements of 
design that distinguish them 
among bolt-action hunting 
arms. Bolt stroke is short to 
facilitate operation from the 
shoulder. 


SAVAGE MODEL 40 


$4505 


Calibers: .300 Savage, .250-3000 
Savage, .30-06 Springfield, .30-30 


Use Savage ammunition in 
Savage Hi-Power Rifles, to 
obtain maximum performance 
from both. 


Perfect mushrooming of Sav age bul- 
lets is exemplified by 
this actual specimen 
recovered fromadeer 
shot at a distance of 
200 yards. 
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Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. 553, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send me, free, your complete 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 


(Continued from 


White Bass (no size-40). (Ag- 


Yellow Perch, 


gregate entire state all game fish, 40.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.25; fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day license 


$1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Fishing: Trout (7”"= 
25). Black Bass, Channel Catfish (8”-10). Crap- 
pie (5°=-25 (Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Non- 
1g $15; fishing $5, 10-day license 






OREGON 


Hunting: Wildcat, 
nx (no Bear (no limits) Klamath, 
Jackson and Josephine counties closed. Mule 
i Blacktail Deer (1 of either) opens 20th. Elk 
intil 2nd in Clatsop Co. only. Antelope 


Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, 


limits 





open t 

under special permit only, opens 29th in 
arts of Lake, Harney and Malheur counties 
nly. Fishing: Trout (6”-15 lb. and 1 but not 
re than 15 fish (Special limits in desig- 


ted waters). Salmon (under 15”, trout regu- 
ns apply; 15” to 20”, 15 lb. and 1 but not 

re than 20 fish—counted as part of trout 
itch; 20” and over, 3 Bass (no size-20 lb. 
and 1 but not more than 30 fish; Oswego Lake, 
6 fish Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no 
ze-aggregate 20 lb. and 1 but not more than 
30 fish). Sturgeon (3 under 4’ long; no limit 
ver 4° 


long Warning: There are many spe- 
cial seasons in designated waters; consult Game 
Cc mission, 616 Oregon Bldg., Portland. Li- 





hunting 
Nonres.: 


censes: Res Hunting and fishing $5; 
ly $3; fishing only $3, 2-day $2. 
Hunting $15, fishing $5, 2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Red Squirrel, Crow, Starling (no 
mits). Woodchuck +). Fishing: Yellow 
Pe 1, Sunfish, Bluegill, Catfish, Sucker, Chub 
Fallfish, Carp (no size-15). Eel (no limits 
Bass (no size-15; in Lake Erie no size- 


in Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 
6"-none; in Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. J. 6”-20 Lake or Salmon Trout, closes 29th 
size-8 Black Bass (9"-6; in Lake Erie 
ze-12; in Delaware River between Pa. and 

N. Y. 10’-15; in Delaware River between Pa. 
Delaware River 


and N. Jj. 9”=10 Pike (in 
between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). Grass Pike (in 


Lake Erie no size-12 Crappie, White, Straw- 
y, or Calico Bass Size-aggregate 15; in 
Lake Erie no size-25; in Delaware River be- 


tween Pa. and N. J. 6”-aggregate 20) wthe- 
Wall-eyed Pike Susquehanna Salm- 

12”-6; in Delaware River between Pa. ar ad 
N. Y. 12”-15; in Delaware River between Pa. 
4 N J. 12”-10). Pickerel (12”-8; in Lake 
] -12; in Delaware River between Pa. 

N. Y. 12”-15; in Delaware River between 
I and N, J. 12”-10 Muskellunge (Western 





ke, Northern Pike) (22”-2; in Lake Erie no 
e-12). All fish not mentioned (no size-50) 
Aggregate catch limit of above named fish ex- 


eel, 25. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fish- 
g $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 
fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 3- 


$1.60, 


RHODE ISLAND 

White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
ed Perch 6”-30 Black Bass (10”-6 

kerel (12”-10 Licenses: Res. $1.25; non- 
$2.50 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Deer 5) 


hing: 


counties closed. 
yn, Opossum some counties 
Squirrel (10), without dogs; some coun- 
s cl sed Fox (no limits) opens 15th, some 
ies open entire month. Fishing: Speckled 
it (7”-20 Rainbow Trout (8”-20). Black 
$s (no limits). In Lake Murray: Trout and 
k Bass (6-10 All other fish (no limits 
? Res.: Huntir State $3.10, county of 
10; fishing $1.10 Nonres.: Hunting 
i 2-day fishing license $1.10. 


Hunting: 















_ 


~ 


SPTEMBER, 


1940 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, 
Rabbit may not be 
Trout (6-25 


Note: 
Fishing: 
Black 


Squirrel (no limits) 
taken by nonres 
Bluegill (no size-25 











Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggre 
gate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no size-50 Cray 
pie (no size-15 All other protected fish, a 
gregate 15. Licenses: Res. Small game $1; 
fishing $1. Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $3, 
5-day $1. 
TENNESSEE 

Hunting: Squirrel ; Dyer County Fish- 
ing: Trout (7”-10 Yellow and Whit Bass 
10”-15). Warmouth Bass (no size-20 Sun- 
fish, Bluegill, Bream (no size-25 Drum (10"= 
none Spoonbill, Sturgeon (30”=-none 
Buffalo (15”-none Bullhead, Gar, 
Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Black Horse, 
Eel (no limits Black and Kentucky 
(11"-8 Wall-eyed Pike (15-5 Mus! 
lunge (20”=-5). Crappie (9”=15 aoa Bass 
size-15 Licenses: Res.: Hu 


$1. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fis 
cense $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote 
Jaguar, Ocelot no Fishing: Black 
Bass (11”-15 Crappie or White Perch (7”- 
15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no size-35; 
50). Note: There are numerous cour 
ing and fishing regulations Siumataas Res.: 
Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Non 
res.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. Li- 
cense required of nonres. for predators, and 
res. if hunting predators outside own county 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits 
Bass, Trout, Salmon, Mountain 
Catfish and con yn fish in 
(7”). (All game fish, aggregate 8 lb. or 20 fish 
Note: Certai designated closed Li 
censes: Res Hunting and fishing $4; hunting 

ec 
t 





limits 


a ate 





Bobcat, Coyote 
Fishing: Black 
Herring 

designated waters 





waters 


only $3; fishing only $2. Nonres.: Small gam 
and fis nly $3 License n 
r bear. 





VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limits 
3 Fishing Pike Perch 
lung 12”°-25 lb Black Bass (10”-10; Lake 
Champlz Note: Special regulations 
for designated waters: consult local authorities 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting 
only $1.25; fishing only $1.25. Nonres.; Hunt 
ing $10.50, or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day license 
$1.65 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: 


Quail, opens 15th 
Pickerel, Muske! 








Squirrel, in designated counties 





only (€ Fox (no limits) opens 15th in Lee 
County for Gray Fox and in Tazewell County for 
all fox; rest of state closed. Raccoon, pos 
sum (no limits) opens 15th in Amelia nty 
only; rest of state closed Fishing: Bream, 


Crappie, Silver Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggre- 
gate 25 Pike size-20). Black Bass (10”- 
10). Rock Bass (6”-15). Licenses? Res.: Small 
game and fishing: State $3, county of res. $1; 
state $2 


fishing only, Nonres.: Hunting and 





fishing $15.50; fi g only $5, 2-day $1 
WASHINGTON 

Fishing Bass id’ All other game fish 
6 20 fish or 10 lb. and 1, but may not in- 


clude more than 2 Steelhead over 20 
ing: There are numerous local 
are different from the statewide seas« and in 
unty some designated waters are 
closed Be sure to consult local authorities or 
Dept. of Game, 515 “Smith Tower, Seattle, be- 
Hunting and fish- 


Nonres.: Fishing: 


Warn 


seasons which 





almost every c 


sre fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
ing: State $3, county $1.50. 
state $5, county $3 


(Continued on page 56) 
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RPROOF LEATHER 


America’s most practical, all-around hunting 


outfit A bse tely waterproof Nine vears of 
I é service Coat has large blood-proof 
fame cket. Makes perfect combination with 

terproof pants ind cap Lightweight. 


Leather always soft and flexible. 100 wind- 
l f Burr-proof Jothing warmer when 
\ over wool undergarme nts. Olive drab 
( \ fetim outfit. 








cases for all gun $ 0 and up 


NEW POLICY 


Heretot ill Mid-Western Garments 
ere ile to individual measure. Now 
irchase these fine, exclusive 
ts AT LOWER PRICES by or- 
dering standard, ready-to-wear sizes. 
Thu if you can wear a standard 
size i do a ready-made suit, 
yi can make a substantial saving 
iM e-t easure garments’ will 
Still be le.) Send for full details. 


COMPLETE LINE 


The Mid-Wester 


her 
leather 


IRON 
CLAD 
Guarantee 


All Mid-Western 
products carry a 
100°, money- 
back guarantee. 
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BERLIN GLOVE CO., 601 FOX AVE., BERLIN, WIS. 


Ple e send your latest catalog factory- 


rice list and special order blanks. 
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ARMSTR 


Redfield Gunsight Corp. 


Gentlemen. Please send our new sight 
catalog and shooting manual. Enclosed is 10c 
to cover mailing and handling charges 


glsMent / 


Get this Valuable 
SHOOTING 


Manual of 
Hunting and 
Target Sights 


Tells 
All About 


GUNSIGHTS 


and How to Use Them 
Latest Shooting Information 


Most complete, and informative gunsight 
manual ever compiled Gives valuable 
data on guns and gunsights, scope mounts, 
etc., for hunting or target shooting. Page 
after page of articles and information that 
willsolve your shooting problems, PLUS 
a catalog of more than 400 sights and ac- 
cessories. Contains 


Target sights 

Hunting sights 

Telescope sight mounts 

Information for Shooter 
and Gunsmith: 


Choosing The Proper Sights— How 
To Mount Peenshalinn = Rladalenn In Your 
Rifle— How To Improve Your Shooting. 
Just off the press ...a big, new and dif- 
ferent shooting book that every shooter 
will want. Get one for YOUR library 
Write TODAY — jusr fill out coupon and 
mail with 10c (coin or stamps) 


AIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


311 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
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‘Mallard Drake Feeder 





1 DUCK-IN DECOY-WATERPROOF-—Uniform col- 
t Als rcked t NEW BIRD COMBINA 
tA g Featherweights and 8 DUCK-INS. Both 
at et th anchors 
DUCK-IN i 
Bird « I is 
Ins $1 ' Duck-I Fea 
Bott and P s 1 hig 
! M ARE LIGHTWEIGHT 
Co ms 1 MAI 
PINTATLS ‘kK MALLARD AND. RECE. BILLS 
N« PEATHERW EI HTS ARE THE FINEST DECOYS 


EVER MAD? 


ARMSTRONG. FEATHERWEIGHT DECOYS, Inc. 
Dept. 6, Citizens State Bank Bidg.. 
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cata lo 


today for 
Marble’ ® 
ae 

































Houston, Texas 





For Big and 
Small Game 


ey with "MARBLES 


Auxiliary Cartridge 
Make your big game rifie instantly suit- 
a ble for ill g: me or target use with 
Marble's Auxill irtridg 
iy —Uses cheap pet A ion and reduces 
E shoot ing cost 
’ not damage rifle nor reduce accuracy, 

ways etror ac rate and dependab!|« 


z>> 
= 

Z 

r. 


idg e used through 
@ magazine of your rifle. Price, 75c each, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO (A-82) 
S71 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, Red- 
bellied Sunfish (5”-25). Channel Catfish, White 
Perch (10”-15). White and Yellow Sucker, Red 
Horse (10”-aggregate 15). Black Bass (10-8). 


Pickerel, Muskalonge, Wall-eyed Pike (12”- 
none). Bullhead, Sunfish other than bluegill 
and red-bellied sunfish, Perch other than white 
perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-day $1. 
WISCONSIN 

Hunting: Lynx, Wildcat, Gray Fox, Opos- 
sum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). 


Red Fox, Snowshoe Hare (no limits) open in 
designated counties only. Note: There may be 
a short open season in September on Prairie 
Chicken and Sharp-tailed Grouse. Consult Con- 
servation Dept., Madison. Fishing: Lake Trout 


(19"-5). Trout except Lake Trout, closes 7th 
(7"-15). White Bass (7”-25; in boundary wa- 
ters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”-25; in boundary 


waters 5”—aggregate with sunfishes, 15). Sun- 
fishes (6”-aggregate with bluegill and roach, 
25; boundary waters 5”—aggregate with rock 
bass, 15). Crappie (7”-25—aggregate with cal- 
ico, silver, and strawberry bass; in boundary 


waters 15 crappie). Pike (13”-7; in boundary 
waters 13”-8). Pickerel (18”"-7; in boundary 
waters 16”-10). Perch (6”-25; in boundary wa- 
ters no limits). Catfish (15”-15; in boundary 
waters (15”-none). Bullhead (no size-25; in 
boundary waters 7”-40). Calico, Silver, and 


Strawberry Bass (7”-aggregate 25 with crap- 
pie). Bluegill, Roach (6”-aggregate 25 with 
sunfishes). Muskellunge (30”-1 Shovel-nosed 
Sturgeon (20-25) in Lake Pepin and Missis- 
sippi River only. Sturgeon, opens Sth in 
a few designated waters only; rest of state 
Black Bass (10”-7; in 
outlying waters 
bounded bays, 


closed (no size-5 
boundary waters 10”-6; in 

10”-10). (Inland waters and 
aggregate of black bass, pike, and pickerel, 15; 
of all game fish, 30. Boundary waters, aggre- 
gate excluding perch, catfish, and bullhead, 30.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting, except deer, $25; fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Mountain Sheep (1 Moose (1), 
opens in Park, Sublette, Fremont, and Teton 
Counties, for holders of special permits only, 
on 15th. Bear (1, nonres. 2), Elk (1), Deer (1), 
Antelope (1), opens 15th in designated areas 
only; rest of state closed. Fishing: Ling (no 
size-20 All other game fish (no size-15 Ib. 
but not more than 20 fish; Teton County 15 lb. 
or 15 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $5; fishing only $1.50; Bear (1) Permit $5. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; fishing $3, 
7-day $1.50; Bear (2) Permit $25; Deer (1) 
Permit $20. 


CANADA 


Hunters: Information about latest war-time 
regulations will be found on page 66. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Mountain Sheep (1 Mountain 
Goat (1 Bear, (1 of each species). Fishing: 
Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Lake Trout, 
closes 15th (15°-10). Pike, Pickerel, (no size- 
aggregate 15), Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggre- 
gate 25) (aggregate of all, 25). Trout, Gray- 
ling, Rocky Mountain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 
20), Red Deer and North Saskatchewan Rivers 
and their tributaries close 15th; rest of state 
open entire month. Licenses: Res.: Big game 
$2 fishing, required only in trout and grayling 
waters, $2.25. Nonres.: Hunting $50; fishing 
$2.25 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Seasons had not been established at 
but in September there 
seasons on Mountain 
Moose, Caribou, Bear, 


Hunting: 
time of going to press, 
probably will be open 
Goat, Mountain Sheep, 
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Elk, Deer, and Game Birds. For dates, bag 


limits and open areas consult Game Commis- 
sion, Vancouver. Fishing: Trout (8”-15). Black 
Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Nonres. Alien: 


All game and fish $50; all game except pheas- 
ant $25. There are additional trophy fees for 
big-game animals. Fishing $5 or $1 a day, re- 
quired for all waters. Nonres. Canadian: All 


game and fish $15; game birds only $3; fishing 
$5 or $1 a day. Res.: Big game and bir is $6; 
deer and birds $3; fishing $1, required only for 
nontidal waters south of 52nd a, 
MANITOBA 

Fishing: Speckled Trout (11-10 Lake 
Trout, Whitefish (16”-10). Pickerel, Pike (15 
15). Yellow Perch (8-15). Goldeye (9”-15). 
Arctic Grayling, Sauger (no size-15 Maski- 
nonge (no size-3). Black Bass 


(10”-6 Ag- 
15.) Licenses: Res. n 


gregate all game fish, n 
3-day $1.25; family 


required; nonres. $5.50, 
$7.50, 3-day $2.25 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear (2). Wildcat (no limits). 
Deer (2) opens 15th; Grand Manan, Compebaiin, 
and Deer Islands closed. Rabbit, vens 15th 
(no limits). Fishing: Striped Bass (2 —none 
Black Bass (no limits). Trout, i in waters 








close 


of game refuges (no size-10 lb. but not more 
than 20 fish). Landlocked Salmon (no limits; 
Chamcook Lakes 14”-10 a year). Salmon (no 


size-30 a week) Restigouche River, Upsalquitc! 
River and its branches, and Kedgwick River 
and its branches closed entire month; desig- 
nated Saint John River tributaries close 15th 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing, Crown 
Land waters, $1. Nonres.: All game $25; deer 
and bear only $10; fishing $15, 7-day $5, in 


cludes wife and members of family under 18 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no limits Fishing 


Striped Bass (no size-nontidal waters 30, 
more than 20 lb.; in tidal waters of Annapolis 
River between Annapolis and Bridgetown l¢ 
5). Salmon (3 lb. round weight-8; grilse must 
be counted), Cape Breton Island and 
of mainland flowing into Strait of Canso and 
Chedabucto Bay, and Cumberland and C 
chester Counties, open entire month; Hants 
Pictou, Antigonish, and Guysboro Counties (ex 
cepting streams flowing into Strait of Cans 
and Chedabucto Bay), and Halifax County ope 
until 14th; all other waters closed. Speckle 
Trout no size-10 lb., not more than 20 fish 
until 14th, except Cape Breton Island 
entire month. Rainbow Trout (12”-3 
Salmon (15”-10) closes 14th. Li 
Big game $2; fishing, not re 
Big game $50, fishing $5. 


] 


open 
closed 
Landlocked 
censes: Res.: 
quired. Nonres.: 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Deer (1), Moose (1) opens 15th 

area north of C.N.R.; rest of province closed 
Bear, Lynx (no limits). Rabbit (no limits—a few 
counties 6 Note: Seasons may be opened on 
Birch, Spruce, and Hungarian Partridge, Pheas- 
ant, Prairie Chicken, Pinnated Grouse, Ptarmi 
gan, and Quail. Consult Dept. of Game and 
Fisheries, Toronto 2. Fishing: Speckled Tr 

7”-10 lb. but not more than 20 fish), Brown 
and Aurora Trout (7”-5) open until 15th north 
and west of and including the French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing only; rest of 
closed. Rainbow Trout (7”-5) oper 
until 15th. Yellow Pickerel, Pike (no size-8 
Black Bass (10”-6). Maskinonge (no size-2 
Lake Trout (no size-5). Licenses: Hunting 


Res.: Moose $6, Deer $4, small game $1. N 


province 


res.: Moose, deer, bear, game birds, and rat 
bits $41; deer, bear, game birds, and rabb 
$25.75; bear, game birds, and rabbits $15.5 
spring bear license, good April 1 to June 15 


$5.25. Fishing: Res. not required; nonres. $5.5 
family $8 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: Speckied Trout, Brook Trout, closes 
(Continued on page 57) 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
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TRAPPED IN A BLIGZARD ON A 


A true experience of RALPH GOLL, Nettle Lake, Montpelier, Obio 





Ovone EVENING, in a December blizzard, I rowed over 
treacherous lake waters to an ‘island’ of matted willow roots 
where I had set a mink trap. In examining my catch, I failed 
to notice that my boat had pulled away from the roots and 
was rapidly disappearing in the swirling snow. 


° 





yoo 


2 


*An ‘‘Eveready’’ Flashlight with ‘Eveready’ batteries will normally continue to burn under water. 
| ‘e word Eveready’ és a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
} 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





DATED batteries? 
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-10 Ib., not more than 20 trout). Salm- 
nd weight-5). Rainbow Trout (10”- 

. ~ . . . , 

1ses: Res. not required; nonres. $2, 


QUEBEC 


: Bear (no limits). Moose (1), Deer 


enay Section and Montreal Section 

47th parallel, opens 15th; Gaspesian 

pens 20th; Montreal Section south of 

llel opens 25th; Eastern Townships 

sed entire month Caribou (1), 

North, Gaspe South, and Bonaventure 

s open 20th; rest of province closed. 

e (5) opens 23rd. Fishing: Eel (20”- 
Salmon (3 Ib-none) River Barachois 

til 15th, rest of province closed. Oua- 

r 2”"-15 lb., mot more than 10 fish). 
S) ed Trout (7”-15 lb., not more than 40 
f Grey Trout, Touladi, Whitefish, Smelt 
ts). Pickerel or Dore (15”=none). 

nge (no size-2). Sturgeon (Saint Law- 

I ters, 28”; other waters, 36”-none). 
B -15 lb., not more than 10 fish). Li- 
cense Res.: Fishing $1, good for wife and 


nder 18, required only for lakes and 


rs n rivers. Nonres.: Hunting $26; mem- 

ers lub $10.50; bear only $5.20; caribou, 
a nal fee, $1.10. Permit, fee $1.10, re- 
res. and nonres. to transport moose 

Fishing: Salmon $26; members of 

$21. General fishing $10.50; club 


s $5.25; 7-day $5.25. All general-fishing 
i for licensee’s family. 


CA 
SASKATCHEWAN 
funting: Bear, Rabbit limits). Note: 
nay be seasons opening in September on 
i pean Gray Partridge, Prairie Chicken, and 
Ruffed Grouse 


(no 


Consult Dept. of Natural Re- 
s es, Regina. Fishing: Loch Leven Trout, 
Brown Trout, Brook Trout, closes 15th; Rain- 
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bow Trout, open entire month (9”<aggregate 12 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20 Bass 
(10”-5) Pike (15”), Pickerel (12” aggre- 
gate 12). Licenses: Res.: Big game $5; game 
birds $2; fishing, trout waters $2, nontrout wa- 
ters $1. Nonres. alien: Big game $40; game 
birds $25. Nonres. Canadian: Big game $25; 
game birds $10. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1l1-week 
$3, 2-day $1.50, family $10, 1-month $5. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
be hunted only under special permit. Fishing: 
Salmon, Sea Trout (no limits) closes 15th. 
Rainbow Trout (8”-36) closes 29th. (Size and 


catch limits apply only to waters of Peninsula 
of Avalon.) Native trout, closed entire month 
Licenses: Hunting: Special license for 1 bull 
moose or 1 stag caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. 
Fishing: Res. $2.10. Nonres.: Season $26, 14- 
day $10.50, 1-day $2.10. Fishing licenses re- 
quired only for waters to which salmon resort. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose, Mountain 
Sheep, Mountain Goat (2). Caribou, Deer (res. 
6, nonres. 4). Grouse, Partridge, Ptarmigan, 
Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (no limits). Fishing: 
Greyling, Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, White- 
fish, Salmon Trout, Tullibee, Pickerel, Goldeye, 
Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge. Note: Consult 
Mounted Police for detailed hunting and fishing 
regulations. Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1. Non- 
Big game: Alien $100, British subject $75. 


res 
License permits killing 1 moose, 2 caribou, 2 
deer, 1 mountain sheep, 1 mountain goat, and 


game birds; licensee may kill in addition 1 
moose, 2 caribou, 2 deer, 1 mountain sheep, 1 
mountain goat, but must pay additional fee of 
$25 for each such additional animal killed. Non- 
res.: Small game $5. Fishing: No license is re- 
quired for fishing in the Territory. 


©: SWAM UNTIL I thought I could 
go no further, then I brought my flash- 
light into play.* At first I could see 
only tumbling waves and driving snow. 
Then, off to my left, in the bright beam 
of the light, I saw my boat—and life 
itself! Do you wonder that I am never 
without dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh 


(Signed) Crcatoh G oC. 


Pe 


ee 





@ “suppventy, TO MY HORROR, I became aware that the 
precarious little ‘island’ was sinking under my weight! I had 
one chance for life—and took it. I dove into the icy water and 
swam after the boat I could now no longer see. 
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SWASHBUCKLING STYLE 


for VIGOROUS MEN 


Real he-man belt style from Yoakum, Texas. 
The kind of belt the hard-ridin Rangers used to 
wear Made of genuine saddle leather by the 
makers of famous Hereford Saddles. Hand 
tooled and hand stamped in handsome Western 
design. Buckle attached to outer billet straps 

surface next to body smooth like tongue 
of shoe. Gives new feeling of security Almost 
makes you want to swagger. Wear for hunting, 
riding; many wear them for business, too 


leaves 


fish 
Pictured above the ‘James Fanfiin.”’ Named for 
er of the fighting “Brazos Volunteers” 
wh ed for Texas at Goliad. Hand stomped 
basket weave design. Full-grain cowhide. 1%” 
wide. Convex Nickel-Silver buckle set. Buckle, 
loops and tip tooled in scroll-leaf design. 


the 








; 

Texas Tanning & Manufacturing Company 6 
Yoakum. Texas . 
Please send me Texas Ranger Belts Send C.O.D. ( ‘<3 
Remittance ¢ James Fannin’ style). Saddle Ton O, 
New V 6 Mohowk Tan Antique Black ° 
Pp se jue ustrations of other Texas Ranger ¢ 

. 

Belts 5 ed f $l to $ ° 
. 

Woist measure inches . 

. 
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Hunt in Warm Clothes. 


Mountain Made 
,Hunting Style 







Best Protection 
Comfort and Fit 


W EAR good, warm wool, of 
real mountain-weave hunt- 


er's plaid, style 





correct in and 


stormproof — genuine Woolrich 
Hunting Clothes. Made for you, 
from the raw wool to finished 


zarments, here in our Allegheny 









Wearing No. S03coat, Mountain village where Wool- 

No. 1943 neers rich has made hunters’ clothes 

a No. 223 for over 110 years. Get your 
pick of a full range of well- 

tailored, neat-fitting styles, all right weights and 

prices. Mackinaws, surcoats, cruisers, cossack 

jackets. Matching breeches, long pants, vests, hat- 

caps and caps, socks, hunting 

mittens. Same quality as Wool- 

rich Clothes made from identi- 


cal Woolrich fabrics, of our 
own weaving, especially for the 
U. S.-Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion. That means service. Get 
yours at your dealer's. 


And Woolrich Shirts 


Woolrich all-wool, gabardive and 
flannel hunting shirts will give you the 
satisfaction. Beautiful hunting 
piaindsandchecks, standard plaincolors 
Shown here: Top, No. 53 red-and-black 
plaid (with Byrd in Antarctica); center, 
No. 106 white-and-gray small check; 
No. 33 red-and-black plaid with 
concealed zipper. Allcut full and neatly 
styled, with shaped collar and big 
pockets 2 


same 


helow, 


Large choice, 8‘) oz. to2 


pea El pee Seep oe eee 


oz 


Woolrich Woolen Mills | 
John Rich & Bros., Dept. O.L., Woolrich, Penna. | 


Send me your Hunting Clothes Catalog FREE. | 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


HI: STAN 
a2 ——maTiC 


A.D & E, 








New models with longer 









grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 
$55.35, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
22 caliber rimfire Send for folder 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO. 173 Foote St. New Haven. Conn. 


The Broadbill Duck Call 





A Call that Calls 


The true to life tone, has made it a favorite 
with hunters for years. 


Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 Postpaid. 


N. C. Hansen Co., Zimmerman, Minn. 







TELESCOPE! 


For motoring, sports events, 
all outdoors. This high-grade 
© telescope brings in distant objects 
clearly and sharply, takes you to cen- 
ter of exciting scenes. Moyey-back 
guarantee, At dealer’s, or direct, 
postpaid, (or C.O.D.). Write for Catalog 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 779 HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK & 











Davy Crockett’s 
Deadly Grin 


HE SMILE of President Theodore 


Roosevelt was as famous as his 
“Big Stick,” and equally feared. In 
one of the national campaigns a 
Southern Democrat took the stump 


to warn the voters against it. 
“Friends, you want to look out for 
that grin; Roosevelt can grin the coat 
right off your back, and he'll grin the 
votes right into the ballot box. That 


smile of his reminds me of Davy 
Crockett and the coon. 

“*‘You know I  4Ilove_ hunting,’ 
Crockett used to say. ‘Well, I dis- 


covered long ago that a coon couldn't 


withstand my grin. Never wasted 
powder on them. Just stood and 
grinned, and down they’d tumble. 


One night I see a big coon planted 
high in an old tree just a little ways 
from the house. Clear, moonlit night 
it was, so I thought I’d bring down 
that coon in my usual way. 

“‘So I sets myself and starts grin- 
ning, but the coon didn’t come down. 
I takes another steady grin, and still 
he didn’t move. Kind of made me 
mad. So I gets a forked stick, sets 
my chin in the fork, and puts the 
other end on the ground, and gives 
that coon my best grin for five min- 
utes. But the damn thing hung on, 
and I gets real mad and starts for 
the house to get a good sharp ax. 








‘ 
' 
When I gets back the coon is still 
there. So I cuts away and down 
comes the tree. I run forward to — z 
lop that coon with the ax—but the 
weren't no coon to be seen. What . 
thought was a coon was a large knot 
on the tree, and when I looked close 
I see I’ve grinned every bit of the 
bark off, and left the knot perfectly 
bare!’”"—W. A. M h 


Pistol Problems ) 


Loads for .357 Magnum 


For the .357 Magnum revolver 
cartridge, what kind of powder do the loading 
companies use to get their standard load? And 
how many grains of powder do they use in it? 
Although I have tried several kinds of powder, 
I haven't been able to get the penetration that 


Question: 


I get with factory loads. Two of the powders 
I've tried give a terrific muzzle blast, yet 
don’t increase power. I encounter the same 


trouble in using the regular .38 Special shell. 

is overcome somewhat by mixing a few 
grains of FFFG black powder. But this seems 
to cause even more muzzle blast, and causes 
quicker burning.—E. J. W., Mass. 

Answer: I can't find that the .357 Magnum 
cartridge with the 1,510 ft. velocity is loaded 
by anyone except Peters, and that company 
will not reveal the powder charge it uses. The 
Peters barrel is 834 in. long. You might do 
better with a 15-in. barrel. I think the average 
factory—like Remington, Winchester, or West- 
ern—would like to see Magnum loads for re- 
volvers disappear because those loads may be 
dangerous and are not of any particular use to 
anybody. Me, I'd like to se@ the velocity reach 
2,000 ft. per second; consequently I would sug- 
gest the longer barrel. Sorry I can’t give you 
the charges. Belding & Mull give 6 grains of 
Hercules Unique for their cartridge with a ve- 
locity of 1,210 ft. per second.—C. A. 


New vs. Used Model 


Question: I'm thinking of buying a Har- 
rington & Richardson Sportsman .22 caliber 
revolver. I can get it with single or double 
action. Which would you advise me to get? 
And why? I have a chance to buy a used .22 
Colt Woodsman, which is supposed to be in 
good condition, for $19. This is about the 


price of a brand-new Harrington & Richardson 
Sportsman. Of the 2 guns, which do you think 





would be the best buy? I expect to s t t 
gets, and maybe small game.—B. H., Va 
Answer: That Harrington & Richards 
yuld be a good, light revolver—and a very 
curate one. With the 6-in. barrel t wi 
good target work. Personally I'd rather |} 
the single-action gun, because of its finely 
justed trigger pull. Very few pe e use 
double-action revolver when they want t 
where they aim. If the Colt W ism 
which generally sells for about twice what 
expect to pay—is in perfect condition wit! 
evidence of wear or rust inside or t, and 


it functions perfectly with a standard .22 
iber long rifle cartridge (not the Hi-Speed or 
then that looks to me 4 


wn.—C. A. 


Good Revolver Choices 


Question: I 


>? 


like a very g 


recently purchased a Colt ¢ 
Police .22 revolver in preference t 
Officers’ Model. The Official Police is 
tory-equipped with target 
ficers’ is, and therefore 
I prefer to have the gun resighted with a \ ‘ 
tilated rib and reflector sight, the O. P. s 
me fine; but lately I have seen so much 7 
of the Officers’ Model in your department I 

that I may not r 
gun. On the other hand, I can 
with my Official Police than any other ¢ 
ever had.—C. H., Ala. 


ficial 


sights and the ¢ 


costs much more. $ 


worried have picked the 





Answer: I 
about your The 
long-enough barrel, and 
22. I doubt if there is any particular differe 
in the shooting qualities of the two Colts, « 
with the samc barrel length and weight. M 2 
be a bit of difference in th ri | 
pull, but you have tried y 
isfied, and evidently are 


the gun.—C. A. 


see no reas 


Official Police | ‘ 


weight aple 


choice. 


eC 
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Squirrel Hunter 


(Continued from page 46) 


he’d give me a test. “Go on in ahead of 
me and let’s see if you've learned any- 
thing,” he’d direct. “I'll have my eye 
on you, and if you make any bonehead 
moves I'll plant a shoe on the seat of 
your pants when we come out. Gol durn 
it, I'll learn ye!” 

Which is exactly what he did. 

My zeal made me an apt pupil. Ob- 
jects I'd never noticed before took on 
great significance. That fuzzy spct in 
the fork of a tall tree was the tip of a 
squirrel’s tail; the reddish glint on top 
of a gray branch proved to be the top 
of one’s back; that little point was an 
ear; the small knot on the trunk was 
old bushy-tail’s head filling the doorway 
of his home as he surveyed the scene. 

Finally, there came a happy day when 
[ found and shot four squirrels, with 
Jess skulking unseen near by. As the 
fourth one fell my friend came quietly 
up from the creek bank, looked at me 
ind my game, and said, “Old hoss, you’re 
1 squirrel hunter.” 

All our squirrel shooting was done 
with rifles. We each had a heavy, single- 
shot Stevens Ideal .22, equipped with a 
tang peep and a small ivory-bead front 
sight. Trigger pulls had been made light 
and clean. We tested different brands of 
Long Rifle ammunition at twenty-five 
yards, muzzle-and-elbow rest. Then, in 
our hunting, we used the brands that 
hot the smallest groups. Some of these 
cartridges would shoot steadily into a 
half-inch circle, or an even smaller one. 
These heavy rifles were the pride of 
our hearts; none of our smaller and 
lighter arms gave a comparably con- 
sistent performance. We never cleaned 
hem with rods, but used only a stout 
string having a weight on one end and 
of soft cloth on the other. 


i piece 


(y- shooting had an in- 
flexible rule: No squirrel should 
ver be shot except 
could show his body from tail to shoul- 
der, but so long as he kept his head hid- 
den he could live. Shooting was done 
most entirely from the sitting posi- 
or with some sort of rest, and at 
rt ranges, the average being perhaps 
yards. Under those circum- 
tances we could hit a squirrel’s head 
with great certainty, and while we some- 
mes missed we never crippled. I am 


code of 


h 


twenty 


proud of the fact that not once, in more | 


in twenty years of squirrel hunting, 
ve I crippled a squirrel. 

l'll never forget the day I found Jess 
mining a squirrel he’d shot, and he 
mnly announced that he’d have to 
his sights. Instead of hitting squir- 
squarely in the eye, he said, he was 
g them only in the corner of the 
Just as solemnly I agreed with 
such wild shooting must not be 

lerate d. 

Many years ago Jess moved far away; 
since, to him, correspondence was 


.bomination, I never heard from him 
But I wish he could see my 
vy Stevens target rifle, a Walnut 


till model with barrel cut to 22 inches. 
equipped with a fine, clear Win- 
ester A5 scope. With this ten-pound 
tfit, which for my purpose is ideal, 
illed, in three seasons, 107 squirrels 
t of 109 shots. 
{nd even now, as I hunt the squirrel 
a frosty October morning, I yearn 
hear Jess say, as he said once long 
, “Old hoss, you're a squirrel hunter.” 
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in the head. He | 






















On March 25, 
Mr. Milton San- 
ders of Phoenix, 
|Ariz., sent in the 





Wear 
RUSSELL‘’S 


order blank d 
shown above for eve ay 
|(size 15 AAAA) F 
land wrote: “I wear 


jhope you can 
give me a good 


fit.” 


(Complete Choice of 
| COLORS and LEATHERS 


Try a pair of Russell Moccasins for everyday wear. 
You 
beat true Russell Moccasins in the field—you can’t 


| 


beat them for everyday wear... 


Especially if you have hard-to-fit feet. can’t 


= “BIRD 
SHOOTER” 


America’s most 
eat upland 
L1unting boot, 
Hand-sewed 
from the finest 
Veals. Non-slip 
soles. Extralight, 
ANY HEIGHT 














for service, for 


economy, for comfort! 





Russells are hand-sewed by 
experienced craftsmen who are skilled in true moccasin 











construction and take personal pride in adhering to 
Russell’s time-honored policy of perfection in every 
detail. 
and self-measuring order blank. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO., 928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 


Write today for our latest catalog, price list 














If your dealer does not 
stock Russells, we will 
direct. 


supply you 





For Rifles of All Calibers 


ALASKAN 


BIG GAME HUNTING SCOPE 


Long eye relief. Internal adjustment. Low mount- 
ing. Great light gathering power. Large 40 ft. 
: field with Redfield Jr. Mts. $55.00. With G. & H. 
6 Power Mts. $70.00. Scope only $45. Free Folder. 

.. Lenses LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-S West St. Middlefield, Conn, 











B. & 


KING HUNTING SIGHTS FOR ACCURATE SHOOTING 


Ever lose a big buck because your sights 
showed up zy and dim against the deep 
shadows of twilight? It need never happen 
ig ! King w sights show an illuminated 
bead against a backg on the darkest day. 
r , t 








The reflector 
s it on the bead. King’s hunting 
del Rear sights have white dla- 
Equip your rifie 
Send 10c today for your copy 
ite 





i or ou ed notches for sharper definition. 
with the best intir hts made! 


64 page slog Modern Sights for Modern Arms.’* Wr 








King Gun Sight Co., 171—2nd St., San Francisco, Calif. 














Rabbit hunting Chicagoan Vince 
Miller fired both barrels. Just then a big 
bull charged him. Vince changed ends of the 
gun, hit the bull over the head, knocked him down, 
made a quick exit, looked the gun found 
nothing had happened, not even the stock cracked. 
“‘Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 

Send 6c in stamps for catalog. 


over, 











Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N.Y. 










\ To thousands of sportsmen who 
have long wanted a really good 
double gun at a really moderate 
price, Fox presents this latest 
achievement in its long history 
of fine gun craftsmanship— 


FOX 
MODEL B $96” 


In all essential shooting qualities, this 
most recent addition to the Fox Family 
carries on the tradition of its predeces- 
sors. You'll feel its perfect balance the 






















moment you take it in hand. 

It comes up to your shoulder and points 
with no apparent effort at all. 

You'll find its action fast and smooth. 
Instinctively, you feel that it has every 
thing that contributes to success afield. 
Ask your dealer to let you see and han- 
dle a Fox Model B. 


FREE CATALOG 


describes Fox Guns priced 

from $26.00 to $570.00 
ow oe sas see ee we ae ey 
FOX GUN DIVISION 
Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. LF-35, Utica, N.Y 
Kindly send me Fox catalog, free. 
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SNOW- PR 0 0 F SOFTENS, PRESERVES, 


WATER-PROOFS! 





SNOW PROOF was 
f y years ago for sn v-prt vofit 

and trappers’ boot It is now used 

where for waterproofl flenir 

we ' hoe le t 

] é te. O ‘ 

Mor back guarantee S t 

or hardw e« 4 i " 

in. Dept. 2, The Snow-] ( Leather's 

t N. ¥ Best Friend 


GUNS AND SUPPLIES] | 


Established dealer Bausch & Lomb Binoculars, 


Spotting Scopes, and Ray Ban Glasses. Com- 

plete line of rifles, shotguns, pistols, telescope | 
sights, loading tools, primers, powder, factory | 
bullets. Trades taken on new and used equip } 
ment. Nocatalog, but large stock of used equip- 
ment. State what you have and what you want, | 


ROBERT K. HAELIG, 


Box 326-09 Boundbrook, N. J. 














The Decoy You Have Waited For! 


It's the Molded ‘‘Carry-Lite’'! , Weighs only a little 
erg , df 





er coz. No weights neede 
Cannot t r list: right themselves wher 
1 wuter ompletely water-} of Full 
‘ vy tir hed in natural duck « ' 
canvas-back, biue-bill, pintail. Pimbosse« 
! ‘ s 75 ver doz tly I « 
Rockies) 
See your dealer or SFND 81 DIRECT for SAMPLE | 
DUCK POSTPAID Write | 


MOLDED CARRY-LITE DECOYS 
2601 No. 30th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘be after it 


attempt to use a rifle in country like this. 

I want to say a further word about the 
use of hounds. Many people suppose 
that the poor deer is literally hounded 
to death by dogs. In this kind of local- 
ity, that never happens. The white-tail 
does not concern himself much about 
hounds. He is among the world’s most 
artful skulkers and dodgers. A friend of 
mine brought into this country a pack 
of sixteen Irish staghounds to drive deer. 
They made glorious music, but they did 
not bother the deer. If a buck ever is 
pressed by hounds, he'll swim a river or 
betake himself to a swamp so wild that 
many hounds will not even enter it. 
And after all, if the hunter’s main pur- 
pose is to kill the deer, does it make any 
difference whether a hound happens to 
or not? No sportsman need 
pity the deer pursued by hounds. 

Of course, I am not advocating the use 
of hounds on deer where there are valid 
objections to the practice. But where 
the character of the country demands 
their use, it is both sensible and sports- 
manlike to use them. Formerly the 
sport of kings, this method of hunting 
deer has far more romance and history 
behind it than has the method of stalk- 
ing with a rifle. 

I would fain part in good nature with 
the boys who contend that I’m a heathen 
for shooting deer with buckshot, and a 
regular pariah for writing stories and 
articles about this sort of hunting. I am 
not advocating the rifle or the shotgun. 
I am trying to say that each is good un- 
der certain conditions. The same kind of 
game is hunted in different ways in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Up toward 
the Canadian line the ruffed grouse can 
often be picked off with a .22, or even 
knocked over with a stick. But you can’t 
do that in West Virginia or in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Throughout northern and mountain- 
ous ranges, I think the rifle is good for 
deer. But except in savage wilderness 
country where the hunter is likely to-be 
alone, the rifle is always dangerous. If 
not, why have several states passed laws 
putting a heavy fine on one hunter's 
killing another? When I hunted deer with 
a rifle in Pennsylvania, I was in constant 
danger of my life. One day, dressed in 
scarlet sweater and cap, I was approach- 


Rifle or Shotgun for Deer 


(Continued from page 27) 


~ 
ee The South Carolina white 


tail deer doesn't let the 
hounds bother him a mite 


ing a road innocently when, to my con- 
sternation, I saw about eleven men, wom- 
en, and boys training their high-power 
rifles on me. Later, when a buck was 


started, I heard, from almost every di- 
rection, almost a hundred shots fired 
him. It sounded like a battlefield, and 


I hunted a “better ’ole” to hide in. 


Throughout the deer’s southward 
range—until you come to the wide open 
spaces of Texas—the shotgun is better 
than the rifle for the white-tail. It is not 
because I think it is, but because for 
more than 200 years it has been in uni- 
versal use there. I can’t believe that all 
the hunters, living and dead, of such a 
country were, and are, poor sportsmen 

The traits of sportsmanship lie deeper 
than some think. Without trying to be 
high hat, I should say that they are spi! 
itual qualities, utterly unaffected by 
whether a man shoots a gold-trimmed 


imported gun or an old hand-me-down 
smoothbore. Unless all my ide 
dead wrong, sportsmanship is a 
of the heart. 


as of it are 


matter 


Isle Royale a National Park 


SLE ROYALE, Michigan’s 
island in Lake Superior, 
of the growing number of American na- 
tional parks this year, when Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Icke 
accepted a title deed, from the state of 
Michigan to the remaining land needed 
to satisfy federal legal requirements. 
One of the few ewilderness areas re- 
maining within the 48 states, Isle Royal 
has a total area of 133,405 Michi- 
gan gave about 3,000 acres and $100,00' 
to purchase 5,000 acres privately owned 
There were 10,266 acres in the publi 
domain, and the remaining acreage i! 
Isle Royale and some 40 near-by island 


wilderness 


became one 


acres. 


was bought with $700,000 set aside by 
President Roosevelt from emergenc: 
funds appropriated in 1935. 


Isle Royale is 44 miles long and abou 
9 miles wide at its greatest width. I 
contains more than 30 inland lakes, an 
lies about 60 miles from the mainland 
of, Michigan and 20 miles from the Ca 
nadian shore. For years herd <¢ 
moose was famous, but lack of food de« 
imated the animals. Fishing on an 
around the island is good 


its 
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Getting the Range 


‘ (Continued from page 45) 


group was the best that I could do. But 

your correspondent isn’t used to open 
sights, and at the time he was out of 

: practice on that particular trigger pull. 
So far as cartridges for the time-tried 
ittle .30/30 are concerned, the man who 
incies that caliber had better stick to 

e 165 and 170-grain soft points. They 
re by far the best killers. The .30/30 

is a small powder capacity, and simply 
cannot be given a high velocity with a 
ood bullet. When it was brought out, 
back in 1894, the cartridge had a muzzle 
velocity of a bit less than 2,000 feet a 
t econd. Now, in spite of the great im- 
: provement in powders, the original 170- 
grain bullet only travels at 2,200. Any 
nerease in speed over those figures is 
gained at a sacrifice of sectional density 

the relation of length to diameter. As 
it stands, the 170-grain bullet has fair 
ectional density, enough for deer at the 
speed with which it travels, and that 
170-grain bullet is the one which made 
the caliber its reputation. 

Reduce that bullet weight by twenty 
grains to 150, and the increase in veé- 
locity is only 180 feet a second, or 2,380. 
Cut the bullet weight to 110 and the ve- 
locity is 2,720. However, the 110-grain 
bullet has a very poor sectional density, 
and with its round nose it sheds that ill- 
gotten speed so swiftly that out at 100 
yards it is traveling at only 2,260. It has 
lost close to 500 feet a second of velocity. 
Result? A bullet without the speed to 
kill by shock, and without the sectional 
density to drive into the vitals. 

Another little cC@nsideration is that 
most existing .30/30 barrels are very sen- 
sitive to changes in bullet weight and 
powder charge. And most .30/30 rifles 
don't have easily adjustable sights. So 
the smart thing for the .30/30 user to do 
stick to the old fodder. The .30/30 
simply isn’t a .30/06, and there’s no way 
it can be pepped up to .30/06 ballistics. 

Practically everything I have said 
ibout the .30/30 can also be applied to 
its various relatives, cartridges all of 
medium velocity and medium power, all 


is to 


popular for deer shooting. Let’s look 
them over 
Bullet Muzzle 
Ca ¢ weight Velocity Energy 
30/30 170 grains 2,200 1,825 
Rem 170 i 2,170 1,780 
29/35 117 ‘i 2,280 1,350 
a 25 Rem 117 oF 2.300 1,375 
32 Win. Sp. 165 2.260 1,870 
303 Savage 195 5 1,960 1,665 
32/40H.P. 165 ” 1,950 1.395 


\ll these cartridges are of about the 

san vintage, and in characteristics 

| they are much alike. In their best load- 
ings, they all carry fairly heavy bullets 
| for their respective calibers at moderate 


| Velocities. All have a trajectory height 
midway 200 yards, of around five inches, 
: | Which means that the man who uses 
| O1 hould sight his rifle in to hit point 
| Of aim at 150 yards, and hold a bit 
h r on the animal if he thinks he is 
farther away. All of them kill deer 
weil with correctly placed shots, poorly 
ia W sour shots—just like their eminent 

o c n. 
, e .25, .30, and .32 Remingtons differ 
I the others in that they are rimless 
C ridges, like the .30/06, instead of 
Trimmed cartridges, like the .30/30. De- 

s 


signed for Remington pump and auto 
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rifles, they were adapted from the old 
.25/35, .30/30, and .32 Special cartridges, 
the ballistics of which they duplicate 

The .32/40 hardly belongs to this class 
(it is an old straight-taper shell original- 
ly made for black powder), but I have 
included it because smokeless powder 
and modern loadings make it almost the 
equal of the .30/30. 

The .25/35 is just a little .30/30, and 
owing to the good sectional density of 
its 117-grain bullet, it seems to be just 
about as effective a killer as its big 
brother. The .303 Savage, on the other 
hand, is a bigger .30/30 with a heavier 
bullet. I have never used one, but in the 
backwoods it has quite a reputation. Its 
heavier bullet should make it somewhat 
more effective than the others, particu- 
larly on large animals. 

But notice this, folks: Those old-tim 
ers who kill “the biggest’”’ don’t shoot at 
ranges greater than 100 yards, and you 
can bet that before they pull the trigger 
they have those moose and grizzlies dead 
to rights. They don’t blast away at every 
thing that jumps within 300 yards, and 
expect their little .30/30’s to perform 
like so many .270’s. They know better! 


REMINGTON AUTO 
NOW IN .300 SAVAGE 


® Do you have a yen to shoot fast, flat, 
and often? Do you crave an automatic 
rifle cartridge that gives about the same 
performance as Uncle Sam’s new M-2? 

Well, if you do, Remington has at last 
chambered their old reliable Woods- 
master for the fine .300 Savage cartridge 

the first automatic rifle chambered for 
a modern flat-shooting cartridge, and 
the first available commercially at or- 
dinary over-the-counter prices. 

The Remington automatic has always 
been a good rifle. Particularly in .35 cal- 
iber it has been a deadly job for short 
and medium ranges; but for long-range 
shooting (250 to 350 yards) and for run- 
ning shooting at medium range, those 
Dutch-shaped bullets at around 2,200 
feet a second leave a good deal to be de- 
sired. 

But chambered for the .300 Savage, it 
becomes a horse of an entirely different 
shade, a deadly, fast, flat-shooting rifle 
for all-around work. 

Let’s take a look at the .300 cartridge 
It drives a 150-grain bullet at 2,660—only 
slightly less than the 2,700 feet-a-second 
velocity of the M-2, or of the original .30/06 
load which made that caliber’s reputa- 
tion. The trajectory height midway 200 
yards is just three inches. The .300 is 
loaded with an 180-grain bullet at 
2,380, the medicine for brush shooting or 
for game larger than deer or bighorn 
sheep. The muzzle energy of the .300 is 
2,360, almost exactly the same as that of 
the 7 mm. Mauser. Further, the .300 has 
a comparatively mild recoil and even 
that would be somewhat reduced in the 
new automatic. 

Put a good hunting ’scope on one of 
those babies, and if anything gets away 
up to 300 yards it is the fault of no one 
but the man behind the gun. 

I wouldn’t advise a ’scope on a rifle 
chambered for one of the older calibers, 
but with the .300 I most definitely do. A 
good side mount, slightly offset for the 
Lyman Alaskan, the 24%X Noske, or the 
330 Weaver, would certainly pay divi- 
dends with that baby! 
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New Comfort with the 
BI-SWING BACK COAT 


yt 
New hunting comfort is as- Vv 
sured with the Bi-Swing \) 
Back DUXBAK Hunting £ 
Coat. It has blood-proof rear g 
game pockets of ample 
size, and plenty of other 
pockets. Made in rain- 
proofed Duxbak, Sail 
Cloth, Corduroy, Airplane 
Cloth, Hurricane Cloth and 
other attractive materials. 






Light-Weight, Wind-Resisting 
HURRICANE CLOTH 
DUXBAK Hunting Suits 


in Hurricane Cloth are 
attracting nationwide de- 
mand. They are light but 
wind-resistant, warm and 
rain-proofed. They assure 
all-weather hunting 
comfort. DUXBAK 
Airplane Cloth Hunt- 
ing Suits are also light 
and wind-resisting, 
and are extremely 
popular. 



















Duxbak-Made 
HUNTER’S PLAID 


You can not equal DUX- 
BAK plaid, all wool hunt- 
ing clothes for warmth, 
comfort, protection and 
long wear. America’s 
leading make for over 

30 years. They are full 

. \ lined, durable, water- 
. proofed, with both 
hand warmer and patch 
pockets. Investigate our 
finer-than-ever new line. 


X 


PANTS with WORSTED CUFFS 
The new pants with worsted 
cuffs will fit any length of leg 
and any type of boot and as- 
sure greater hunting comfort. 


‘Muxbak. 
Send for FREE Catalog! 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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Please send me your new FREE 4 color catalog. 


Name 








SIGHTS 


develop confidence — better 
the performance of your gun 


Skillful design makes possible the Ly- 
man Sight exactly suited to your gun. 
The sooner you get that sight or a 
combination of Lyman Sights the quick- 
er you will demonstrate the highest 
accuracy of your gun and ammunition. 
Information gladly furnished. Please 


state make, model and caliber of your 
rifle. Sights for all guns. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


85-M West St. 
Conn 
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CAMERAS! | oe ‘camera Catalog, Ie 
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Seattie, Wash. 











Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 
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Springfield 
Sporter 
Rifles 


Now Equipped with New Safety 
Patented, ane New ay A Lock. No Cxtre Cost. 


Need Catalog 
w York Repren mative 


Firing Pin, 


welve ¢ ‘ for every 
Other built to order Ne 
H eb. SOM ARMS CO., 3! jroadway N 


R. F. SEDGLEY, ine., Est. 1897, 
—~-—™-+2314 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. -—~--~—- 


FOR SAFE, SURE 
GUN CLEANING 
USE HOPPE’S No.9 


Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent sure is 
kind to gun bores but it’s certain 
death to leading, metal fouling, 
powder soot and rust. Watch it 
loosen and break ‘em up. That's 
why this efficient gun cleaner is 
always packed in glass. Try a 
bottle—at your gun dealer’s—or 
send 10c for sample. Write for 
“Gun Protection Booklet’’ free— 
get the ‘‘inside”’ facts. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 
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: Reduce Shotgun Choke at Home 


AVE you a shotgun that shoots too 
close a pattern for your purpose? 


If so, and you do not care to send 
it to the factory to have the choke re- 
duced, you can do the job at home with- 


out expensive equipment. 

I had a 16-gauge gun, left barrel full 
choke and the right modified (barrels 
26 in.), that shot unusually close for 
regular brush hunting after rabbits and 
grouse. In fact, the right or modified 
barrel, which naturally was fired first, 
was most objectionable to me—at 20 


; I'd almost always miss my shots, or 
badly mangle the game. And since from 
15 to 20 yd. was the distance at which 
I usually let my first shot go, a more 
open bore was the only solution. An 
improved cylinder for the first barrel 
was what I needed. 

I have no faith in the expanding steel 


reamers that are used in garage repair 
work. Not only can the reaming be 
overdone by a bullheaded auto mechanic 
(who insists on using the tools himself 
and just won’t quit until he_ gets 
“through”), but also the end of the 
reamer is likely to cut a ring way be- 
yond the choke. I've had experiences 
with that know-it-all type before. And I 
did not want to ship the gun back to 
the factory for several reasons, one of 
which was that I wanted to test the 
barrel by firing the gun during the 
course of the reaming. So I decided to 


do the job myself. 


3ack of my garage there lay a tie-rod 


and front-axle assembly from a dis- 
carded Model T Ford. Removing the 
tie-rod, I placed it in a vise and cut 7 
in. off the end which held the bolt 
clevis. The clevis end which was left 
provided a socket for a T handle made 


long, and driven into 
occupied by the tie- 


of wood, about 6 in 
the place formerly 
rod bolt. 
The 1 
the right 


about 
of 


aming end of the rod was 
size to fit into the muzzle 
a 12 gauge gun, but was, of course, too 
large for my 16 gauge barrel. Half an 
hour’s work with a sharp rasp (using 
the pipelike end of the hollow rod as 
guide), made it the proper shape and 
fit. A 10-cent pack of assorted emery 
cloths provided the cutting agents. The 
came 4 x 4 in., but I cut them 
into one and two-in. strips. 

In order to keep the abrasive 
from slipping around the tool in work 
I opened the already-present seam on 
the rod to the thickness of a hack-saw 
blade. Inserting an end of each strip 
into this slot, I wound the balance 
around the tool to just the right thick- 
ness to fit snugly into the muzzle of the 
gun. As the work progressed and the 
barrel opened, the emery cloth had to 
be further overlapped around the rod to 
increase the cutting diameter. 

Before I started the reaming, I wrapped 


sheets 


cloth 


the barrels in several thicknesses of 
newspaper and securely clamped them 
in the 10-in.-wide jaws of my carpenter’s- 
bench screws. (An iron vise cannot be 
used, for it might distort the barrels.) 
After that I started work, using the 
coarse emery sheets first and the finer 
sheets to finish up. A circular move- 
ment, using plenty of elbow grease, is 
preferable to straight in-and-out strokes 
of the tool. When a piece of emery 
cloth was worn smooth I replaced it 
with a new, sharp strip. An occasional 
drop of water aided the abrasive in 


cutting. 


| More than a full working day was re- 





rae; 





The 16 gauge shell indicates size of the reamer 


including tin 
The enti 
that car 
before t} 
became 


quired to do my job, 
taken to fire test shots. 
dozen sheets of emery cloth 
in the package were used up 
modified barrel of my gun 
improved cylinder. 

Care has to be taken to 
inner end of the choke 
muzzle end; otherwise a 
muzzle will result, with a 
of the original choke sti 
Not having a micrometer, I uss 
plug from a sawed-of rifle b 
gauge. This worked very well, 
or some other kind of gauge 
always used to insure accul 
cylindrical shape in the finished 

I wrapped the abrasive cloth 
with the end of the tool, but if 
fer to place it farther back on 
the end must be wrapped with fi 
thread, or with tire tape, to keep it fri 
marring the inside of the barrel | 
yond the choke. 

I believe that for this 
abrasive cloth is superior to a 
reamer. The latter is 
coarse finish which afterwards nee¢ 
considerable polishing. Also with 
method you are less likely to overdo t 
job, because the metal removed mu 
more slowly; and should you 
discover that you have the 
deg of choke, you can quit rig 
there with a smooth, polished job. Tt 
would not be the case witl 1 st 
reamer. The polishing required aft 
its use may enlarge the bore to 
extent that the barrel is made worthl« 

There apt to slight 
evenness of pattern, 

eatest care in 


grind out t 
as much as tl 
bell-shape 
rrow ri 


ll left insid 


aa seek 
da stes 
irrel a 
and tl 
shou 
be 
job 
flu 
you pti 
the 1 


type 


likely to le 


is 
sudde 
desir: 


rree 


such 
be a loss 
even with 
the job. But tl 
not nearly so serious, especially 
short range, continual mi 
game or blowing it to shreds with 
shooting barrel.—Henry F. Zi 
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Tips for Trappers 


| fen APPERS who have taken 

ers and don't know quite how to 
the best out of their catch will wel 

the following tips, which emanate f1 
the West Virginia Conservation C 
mission: 

“Dry skins in a 
never in the sun or 
“Never use salt, 
preparing skins. 
“Skin each kind of pelt in 
established by the manufacturin 
Never cut off heads. 

“Tails and legs of muskrats, op 
and rabbits should be cut off 

“Never overstretch. This thin 
and makes it look poor. 

“Get a square 


fur be 


cool, ai 
by a fire 
or any 


in 


s the 


Thi 
not trimn 


left 


effect on 
to be done by stretching 
Feet and claws should 


"coon 


‘ 
on i 


be 
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White-Wings 


(Continued 


ovatus! 


: standing still when I pulled the trigger. 

It threw me off. I didn’t pull a feather 

in the next three shots, for by that time 

I was rapidly slipping back into my old 

ways, firing with no expectation of hit- 

' ting anything. Five or six birds would 
whistle over, going with the wind. I 

: would shoot behind them. Then I'd see 
one standing out there, flying into the 

wind, and I would shoot right at him, 

forgetting that I had to lead him be- 
cause of the wind. It was an odd feeling. 

t “Stop and figure it out,” I said to my- 
self, as I held my fire whiie a brace of 

young ones flew over. I could see from 


ss their speed and the wind that I must be 
ne shooting behind them. 

i So when the next one came I gave him 
’ such a lead as I never held on a bird be- 


he fore, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him drop. The next one got the same, 
only I just winged him and my dog had 





] to retrieve him out of the lake. 

} 

er OME of the joys of opening day re- 

n S turned to me as I smacked down the 

1 next one that tried to fly up and use me 

m is a roosting post, and when I caught a 
ide-angle bird and raked him over, I 
was wholly reconciled, even though I 
had only six birds for a box and a half 

ite of she : 





My shooting on white-wings so far had 
been at close range. The birds coming 
ver the trees on that water stand were 
d low, and those coming back into it were 
lower. My little .410 had proved a very 
tisfactory weapon, and I wounded no 
more birds with it than I had done in the 
past with larger guns 
But when I went white-wing hunting 
in I let myself in for a very different 
d of shooting—shooting that probably 
a a lot more typical of what the average 
will get on this little bird. 
It was about the middle of the season, 
decided to go up into Willacy 
Coun which is the next county north 
ed f our ind about forty miles from the 
nt The birds were reported numer- 
I scouted around and asked every- 
ly I knew where they had been getting 
rds. They all told me. Then I picked 
ogether different place. I have 
i from long experience that white- 
will change their flyways just as 
there is heavy firing on them. 
my limit there in an hour,” some- 
body would say to me in the past, telling 
fine cornfield in such-and-such a 
All I'd find there would be empty 
And so it went. I have spent days 
days going to “fine” stands whose 
of glory were decidedly behind 
n. They produced only hours of use- 
waiting for me. 
So I took my dog and set out to find a 
’ y spot. Wherever I found fresh 
ties, I kept on my way. I settled 
finally at a large field of Kaffir 
three sides of which were un- 
red brush lands. These lands, I fig- 
i, offered fair roosting places, and 
ought to be an early flight of birds 
rd the corn. 
here was an extremely early flight of 


j juitoes, and they came near winning 

A battle without a shot being fired, so 

usly did they attack me. Soon came 

mourning doves. Mourning doves 

og either a lot more industrious, or a 
: 4 


Digger eaters, than white-wings are 
y appear at the first ray of light, a 


Never Repeat 


from page 15) 


good hour ahead of white-wings. Yet 
the white-wing beats them to bed by 
another hour. Your flight of white-wings 
to roost will ordinarily stop an hour 
fore dark, whereas mourning doves will 
go feeling around in the dusk late 
you can’t see to shoot them. 

But in this particular year, the mourn- 
ing-dove season hadn’t opened yet, so I 
watched the doves fly—and heard shots 
at the other end of the field. Some people 
can’t tell the birds apart in flight, and 
shoot mourning doves out of season by 
accident, leaving them to rot in the 
field. Other people shoot doves out of 
season just because they can’t resist, I 
guess—and also leave them to rot. 

When the white-wings did start 
ing over, they flew high, wide, and hand- 
some. They’d taken advanced courses in 
evading shot, and they had all graduated 


be- 


so 


com- 


with distinction. They rang all the 
changes—with a lot of altitude thrown in 
free. Here would come one of them, car- 


rying the mail and hours behind sched- 
ule. I would fire away in vain. Then 
along would come a loafer, just looking 
over the scenery, and probably thinking 
of his breakfast. I would shoot ahead of 
him. Soon I hit one and drew feathers, 
but nothing more. 

About the tenth shot I brought 
down—winged. The dog had to travel 
half the length of the field to get him. 

I missed another, then knocked a 
fluff of feathers out of still another one 
The next bird I hit in the head with one 


one 


shot. He flew higher and higher in cir- 
cles, then dropped, stone dead. 

When I wounded the next two in a 
row I decided to quit. I refuse to con- 
tinue shooting when I cripple as many 
birds as I was crippling that morning. 
Reluctantly I concluded that the gun 
was not equal to the range. The .410 is 


good on white-wings if you can get close 
shooting and are a fairly good shot. But 
when they travel high as they do after 
the first week of the takes a 
more powerful gun, or a better shot, o1 
both 

For a few minutes I watched the bird 


season, it 


fly. Then I went over where I heard 
some firing, and found a couple of 
friends engaged in getting game. They 


were using guns I should have had that 
morning—a 16 bore and a 12, both mod- 
ified choke. They brought down white- 
wings from altitudes that startled me 
although I guess they really were not 
more than forty yards at most. 


gees of them complained, however, of 
losing several crippled or dead birds 
I let them borrow my dog, and they lost 
no more that morning. You white- 
wings being what they are, I never hunt 


see, 


them without a retriever. There are 
times when you can find a spot where 
the fall will be good. But in most of the 
places I’ve hunted, you will lose both 
cripples and dead birds without a dog 

But that dog of mine did treat me 


pretty shoddily once, several seasons ago. 
He sat beside me and watched the sky 
while white-wings came in. I started 
firing and missing. He stood quivering 
with excitement, waiting for something 
to fall. Nothing fell. This continued for 
perhaps fifteen minutes. Then my 
got up and trotted home! 

I didn’t blame him—much. After all, 
you can’t expect a dog to appreciate 
what a white-wing hunter’s up against! 


dog 
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Stronger than army duck, 
Squaltex weighs '3 less. 
Tightly woven from finest 
Pima yarns. Santorized. 
Vat-dyed to hold color. 
Zelan Waterproofed. 










Loose, slightly longer than 
regular trousers. Blouses 
over tops of boots (all 
heights). Front reinforce- 
ment extends to elastic 
knit wool bottom. 7 







Now—swing up to those 
high flyers as free and 
easy as if you were coat- 
less. That's bi-swing ac- 
tion for happy hunting. 





Pure wool yarns that assure 
warmth in the face of chill- 
ing blasts. Combines flexi- 
bility and durability. Eye 

catching red and black’ 
checks. Coat, cap, and 
s available. 













Last word in comfort. Storm 
blows up—just lift collar—- 
pull out “hidden hood’’— 
zip it up and the protection 
of an Eskimo parkais yours 






Finest pure virgin wool 





flan 10 oz. weight, de- 
cated to minimize shrink- 
age. C ars lined; fine fit- 
ting. Fulln ess that doesn't 
bind. Distinctive patterns. * 













A sandwich of rubber be- 
tween two layers of fabric 
—placed ONLY where 
RUBBER is needed — 
that’s the famous Red 
Head ‘‘bone-dry’’ happy 
hunting feature. In 
breeches and coats. 





Made by the world’s largest} 
makers of gun cases. Natus 

ralw { selected sheep- 
skir s a thick luxuri- 
ouslir gives yourgun 
the protection it deserves 

Made to fit any gun. 








FREE BOOK —Tells about other Red 
Head “‘hits.’’ Sent without obligation 


AA RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


4309 W. Belmont Ave. «¢ Chicago 
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Bean’s New Bird Shooting | 
Coat 


Brown duck with 
soft corduroy collar. 
A lightweight pli- 
able garment that 
gives the shooter 
the utmost freedom 
of action. 
pockets, including 
two large shell pock- 
ets supported by 
straps the same as 
used on skeet gar- 
ments that prevent 
pockets from sag- 
ging and large di- 
vided game pocket 
in back Color: 
khaki. Sizes 36 to 48. Price $3.25 postpaid. Send 
for free sample and New Fall Catalog. 





L. L. Bean, Inc., 285 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Hunting & Camping Specialties 


Mfrs 









secre M 
que NEWEST "SCOPE 


g aH TERORE 


, ho unsightly protrusions on 
$ premier gun- 
tream-lined 
part of your rifle. No matter how often your ‘scope 
is dismounted for use of iron sights, the G & H 
Zero-Rig mount returns it to zero every time. 
Mount only, $12.50. Fitted complete, $20. Send in 
your rifle for fitting. 

Write for special combination 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
202.0 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


BIG GUNS!) 


@ No lug 
ope mount by America 
smith Zero-Rig becomes an integral, 


t} latest 


*scope-and-mount prices. 








Get you NOW 


Send for FREE t i , et 
Stamp please, for each list! Ammunition-Kifles- Shotguns 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


L-52 Warren St., (2 deposit C0. D's) New York 
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NEW! woot 
Pocket Radio - 
NOT rt Sarvenigs “9 9 


Durable Plastic Cabinets 
Dual Bands: Magictenna Microtial 
Fits y r cket r \“ 


sf Ss 


a Clea t 1 —_ 
ia t "PATENTED 
POWER RECTIFIER. No t . 
ICRODIAL"’. M. L. OF TLL. SAYS: 
‘MIDGET RADIO WORKS FINE''! 
_ ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 
SIMPLE TO 
OPERATE—NO ELECTRICITY NEEDED! 
SEND NO MONEY 
‘id. A MOST ‘UNUSUAL VALUE! 
DER Now! "FREE! PLUG IN ‘*MAGICTENNA’'— 
ELIMINATES OUTSIDE WIRES! 
MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept. OL-9, Kearney, Nebr. 


Many | 
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winter! Quick ie 





STANT 


Te ed lusedt t expe 
‘ FREE I ‘ ture \ 
et RIG a \ ! ert 


keep RIG handy—Order Now! _ 
RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 








RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Russian Springfield 


Question: Having read your piece on the 
‘Russian Springfield’’ I have rather lost con- 
fidence in the one I own, although in itself it 
has given me no cause for apprehension. I've 
shot possibly 250 rounds through it, chiefly Rem- 
180-grain bronze points and Western 
Super-X 150-grain open points. It has never 
split a case or malfunctioned in any way. Indi- 
cations are that it was rechambered in Germany 
as its barrel bears German proof marks. 

Naturally, I don’t want to junk a perfectly 
good gun—but neither do I want it to blow up 
in my face. What would you do?—C. J. T., 
Calif. 


ington 


Answer: If I were you I'd surely take that 
gun to a good gunsmith, and have him slip his 
head-space gauges into it, It may be competent- 
ly converted, and again it may not. At any rate, 
it isn’t worth while to take a chance. I heard 
of one some time ago that was used for several 
years before it blew up; then it went to pieces 
like the one-hoss shay, injuring the man who 
shot it.—J. O’C. 


The .375 Magnum 


Question: Is the .375 Magnum much used 
in this country? I have used it on-deer-and 
they never knew what hit them, it’s that effec- 
tive. But I did read once that the 235-grain 


bullet in that caliber didn’t quite go through 
a 44-in. steel plate in a test at 200 yd., and am 
wondering if the 270-grain or the 300-grain 


would do better.—A. J. P., Wash 


Answer: Winchester probably added the 
three .375 cartridges to its list to round it out 
for the Model 70. They may have wanted a 
cartridge that would do for an elephant in a 
pinch. Any cartridge with a muzzle energy of 
more than 4,000 lb. is a pretty fair elephant 
gun, for many of the animals have been killed 
with the .405 Winchester, energy 3,285 ft. lIb., 
and with the .35 Newton, 3,930 ft. lb. The 
.375/235-grain has a muzzle energy of 4,270, 
the 270-grain 4,440, and the 300-grain 4,300. 
And a striking force of 1,500 ft. Ib. at 100 yd. 
will kill deer very well. 

As to the steel plate, 


OTGUN 


Proper Loads 


Question: Will you please tell what loads 
of chilled shot should be used on partridge, 
crows, pheasants, ducks, geese? I use a Savage 
skeet automatic, 12 gauge, with Cutts Compen- 
sator.—E. H., New York. 

Answer: Partridges: 3 drams powder, 1% 
oz. of No. 6 or 7% shot. Crows: 3'4 drams, 
1’, oz. 6's. Pheasants: 3'4 drams, 1% oz. 
Lubaloy 6's. Ducks: 3% drams, 1'4 oz. 5’s or 
6’s (rarely 4’s). Geese: 3'4 drams, 1'4 oz. of 


2’s.—C. 


I'd say that the 300- 


Grouse Killer 


Question: Am about to buy a shotgun for 
use on grouse in fairly open shooting, but am 
undecided on the choke to order, and am con- 
sidering a Model 37 Ithaca in 16 gauge with 
26-in. barrels. At what distance would modified 
kill grouse with gun and No. 6 shot? Would 
234-in. drop at the heel of the stock be too 
much for wing-shooting, or would a straighter 
stock be better?—S. S., West Virginia. 


Answer: I'd take improved-cylinder. If you 
want to use the same gun on ducks, over decoys 
at moderate ranges, then compromise on the 
quarter choke, 55 percent in place of 45 percent. 
The 16 gauge falls only 2 yd. back of the 12, 
both shooting 1'§ oz. of shot, full choke. The 
modified would reach, say, 44 yd., the full 
around 50. Probably the modified would do best 
on grouse with 7's, the full with 6's. 

It is pretty hard to predict the drop of stock 
that will best suit a certain man. Most men 
would be well fitted with from 14 to 14'4-in. 
stock length, 2!'2-in. drop at heel, and 15¢-in. 
drop at comb—not that such dimensions would 


grain bullet will pass through—and kill a 

on the other side. It’s so powerful that ‘ 
agine that if you struck a deer’s horn with 
the shock would kill him in his tracks.—C. A 


‘Scope on Enfield 
Question: Recently I purchased a Govern- 
ment .30/06 Enfield. Now I'm havin 
stocked and I also want to mount 
Weaver Model 330 ’scope. Will the 
Universal mount clear the thumb pi 
bolt stop? Or do you think it wiser t 
rile away to have the ‘scope moun 


expert?—U. O. L., Wis. 





Answer: The Enfield readily takes a ‘scope, 
even one with short eye relief. But mounting 
the ‘scope takes skill, and I strongly advise 
that you let an expert do the jot Even 
ordinary gunsmiths are not always qual 





do the job, as I’ve found to my sorrow, and 
a ‘scope that wobbles is worse than none.— 
JI. OC. 


Gun-shy Hunter 


Question: Some years ago I had an expe- 
rience which left me gun-shy. Now, after sev- 
eral years of going along just for the trip, I'd 
like to take up hunting seriously, mostly in 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maine (with a possi- 
ble trip to Arizona or thereabouts 

Not long ago you wrote at length of the 7mm., 
and it seemed to me that, considering my fear 
of recoil, it was the gun for me. But I've heard 
some praise of the .270 too, and now I’m waver- 
ing. Ballistics tables indicate that the .27 
the greatest energy at 100 yd., the 7 mm. next, 
and the .300 the least. Which do you think is 
my best bet?—H. E. T., New York. 

Answer: From what you tell me, I think the 
7 mm. should be your choice. For the "hee 
where you'll do most of your shooting, j 
as good a cartridge as the .270 and hi: I 
coil. I use both, and like both, but for the man 





who fears recoil the 7 mm. is the stuff. For one 
thing, it has a long, heavy bullet available— 
the 175-grain—which the .270 does not You 
might also consider the .257 Roberts, which is 
good too, though not so effective an all-ar 
cartridge as the 7 mm.—J. O'C 

precisely fit everybody, but rather that anybody 
can learn to shoot with them, and t eleva 


tions would be about right.—C. A 


16 and 20 


Question: I'm planning to buy an L. C 


Smith Ideal Grade, but am doubtful as to bar- 


rel length and boring. The gun will be used 
on rabbits, pheasants, grouse, and crows I 
had in mind a 16 gauge with 28-i barrels 
bored improved cylinder and modified Would 
this combination be effective on rabbits at 


from 35 to 40 yd.? I now have a 
full choke, which I use for crows. W 
two guns take care of all game menti 


Rm. & &., Pe. 


Answer: I think that new gun f yours 
would be just about right as you plan it. The 
only thing I'd suggest is that you get that 
first barrel quarter choke, 55 percent I know 
that Smith makes the 55 percent choke and 
calls it improved cylinder, but I'd specify the 
pattern so that it wouldn't fall under 55 per 
cent Then the barrel would reach t 40 yd 


on any kind of game. Your 16 and your 
ought to take care of most thing t I 
have a personal preference for the 16 because 
it’s easier to hit with—C. A 





O.K. for Ducks 


Question: I have a 12 gauge sh 








fied choke d would like to kn w er 
suitable for duck hunting.—E. I 

Answer: Yes, it would be all right for duck 
shooting up to about 45 yd. Use 3'4 ams of 
powder and 1',4 oz. of No. 6 chilled shot.—C. A 
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Those Were the Days 


(Continued from page 21) 


back to that strip of country where we 
saw our antelope. Around the mesa, 
trotting toward the water hole in single 
file, comes a herd of horses! How does 
this happen? you ask. Wasn’t the horse 
introduced into North America by the 
Spaniards? The answer is that the 
horse was reintroduced. Horses evolved 
in America and from it wandered into 
the Old World. They died out here in 
America, and thousands of years later 
the first Europeans brought them back 
to the western world. 

That day on the plain we see horses 
no larger than Shetland ponies, and 
horses as big as modern Percherons. We 
camels, too, another New World 
contribution to the fauna of the Old. 
Perhaps we see a clumsy, lumbering 
Glyptodon§ a giant armadillo as large as 
a war tank and almost as well armored, 
and a Megatherium, a gigantic ground 
sloth as large as an elephant. Slow-mov- 
ing those creatures were, but they’d 
make really big game. A hunter would 
need the biggest of rifles for them! 

That dark, slow-moving patch between 
the water hole and the mountains is a 
herd of bison. Let’s get closer. Say, they 
don't look like the “buffalo” we have 
een in parks and museums. They are 
dark, shaggy, hump-backed, but they are 
larger and have horns of enormous 
spread. Scientists call these vanished 
creatures Superbison, because of their 
great size—some had a horn spread of 
six feet! Near relatives ranged clear 
across Asia into the forests of Germany. 
As a matter of fact, European bison still 
exist in the Caucasus Mountains. But 
compared with those ice-age fellows, the 
buffalo of today are almost dwarfs! 

Let’s leave the plains behind us for a 
little while and invade the forests. If 
we are lucky we may see a gigantic 
stag-moose, a creature similar in body 
to the modern moose but with skull and 
antlers very different. His head on 


see 


the wall would make anyone proud. And 
surely we'll see examples of the Ameri- 
can deer, Odocoileus, as they have a very 
ancestry. 


North American They 


long 


‘EPTEMBER, 


1940 





were then much as they are today—mule 
deer, white-tails, or blacktails, depend- 
ing on the section. 

Over there, in a glade among the pines, 
three big bucks are feeding. They are 
moving slowly along, stopping now and 
then to look about them as the shadows 
lengthen and the sun slides down 
toward the west. Suddenly from a patch 
of tall grass a tawny body comes gliding 
out. It gathers speed, shoots forward in 
enormous bounds, and swerves to make 
a kill just as the three bucks start torun. 

Growling, lashing his tail, the killer 
begins to feed and we see him better 


It is a lion—not the long streamline 
puma of today, but a bulky creature 
much like the African lion all of us 
would like to hunt. But this lion is the 
extinct American lion, Felis atrox, that 
was found all over the region of the 
United States during the Pleistocene 
Lions probably originated in Africa, 
wandered through Asia (where they 
were plentiful in early historic times 


and where they still exist), and came to 
America. The extinct American lion 
was related both to the lions of the Old 
World and the jaguars of the New. He 
was a powerful, beautiful, and extremely 
deadly animal; but he is no more! 
Tapirs, which now exist only in Central 
and South America, were also found in 
the United States of long ago. Peccaries 
are now found only just north of the 
Mexican border, where they are usually 
called javelinas; but in the Pleistocene 
several varieties ranged the country. 
The American Pleistocene had famil- 
iar animals besides the deer, as well as 
creatures which would now seem 
strange. If, on that day long ago when 
we took our imaginary journey into the 
Pleistocene, we decided to see what sort 
of hunting the mountains would give us, 
we would probably find bighorn sheep 
in the rough and rugged mountains and 
canyons of the West. Wild sheep origi- 
nated in Asia and spread into North 
America by way of Alaska during the 
Pleistocene. In the course of thousands 
(Continued on page 66) 
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When you put a Weaver scope on your rifle 
or shotgun, you get everything you want in 
a scope; killing accuracy, crystal-clear field, 
rugged sturdiness and surprising speed. 
Whether you're after big game or rabbits, 
on the skeet course or in the blind—these 
qualities and refinements of a Weaver scope 
will improve your shooting and increase your 
Examine a Weaver scope at your 
dealer's today. 
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Those Were the Days 


upon thousands of years they worked 
their way slowly south along the rough 
country, leaving behind the beautiful 
white Dall sheep of the north, the black 
Stone sheep, the big brown Canadian 
bighorns of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the hardy desert sheep of the Southwest 
and Mexico. That great trek took the 
sheep thousands of years, and meant 
adapting themselves to climate all the 
way from arctic to subtropical. 

Our elk were coming into America 
from Asia then, too, moving into Alaska 
and spreading fanwise from Canada to 
California, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. So was the misnamed Rocky 
Mountain goat, which isn’t a goat at all 
but an Old World antelope related to the 
famous chamois of the Swiss Alps. Our 
“goat” is, by the way, the only true 
antelope we have. 

And the moose came, 
elk, or wapiti, which left 
hind them in the mountains of China 
and many relatives in the form of 
European red deer, the moose have close 
relatives in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
The caribou, another Pleistocene invader 
of America, is much like Lapland rein- 
deer, the creatures which Santa Claus 
has made so famous. 


Like the 
a colony be- 


too. 


HINGS were pretty shuffled up in the 

Pleistocene, that time when America 
really was big-game country. Musk 
oxen, which are now found only in 
northern Canada close to the arctic cir- 
cle, roamed well into the United States. 
Caribou wandered far south, even as 
tapirs and peccaries roamed far north. 

What happened to this vast amount 
of great game? Why was it that when 
white men first came to America they 
found an abundance of animals but 
relatively few Why had the 
other species perished? 

The greatest factor was climate. The 
world became colder as the ice caps in 
the north piled up and crept southward, 
and the seas shrank Arctic animals 
came well into the United States, some 
as far down as Arkansas. Herds were 
crowded south. Predators had an easy 


species? 


time at first, probably, but life grew 
hard as their prey began to die off. 
There was overgrazing and hunger. 


(Continued from page 65) 


Disease among the great herds of prong- 
horns, giant bison, horses, camels, and 
deer killed thousands. 

Competition for food probably made 
it hard for huge, highly specialized 
creatures like the mammoths and 
mastodons to get by. Slow-moving, 
stupid creatures of enormous appetites, 
the glyptodon and the giant ground 
sloth were no match, when it came to 
getting food, for the smarter, livelier, 
and less specialized creatures. The giant 
saber-tooth perished from the earth 
probably because he needed an abundant 
food supply and the ice ,age did not 
give it to him. The same thing probably 
held true for the great dire wolf. Possi- 
bly neither species had too much in the 
way of gray matter. The fact that such 
enormous numbers of them were trapped 
in the tar at Rancho la Brea would 
tend to prove that. The predators that 
survived were smaller, nimbler, more 
intelligent—the mountain lion, the jag- 
uar, the coyote, and the like. 

What happened to the far-flung herds 
of horses and camels? Some scientists 
have guessed that some mysterious dis- 
ease smote them—or some insect plague 
like the African tsetse fly. No one 
knows. The horses perished utterly from 
their homeland; the camel-like creatures 
survived only in South America in the 
form of the llama and the guanaco. 

3ut this much is known: Those great 
herds, those strange species did not die 


out in any short space of time. They 
perished slowly, vanishing here and 
there, surviving thousands of years 


into comparatively modern times. 
Some of the ancestors of the American 
Indian began wandering into North 
America from Asia toward the end of 
the Pleistocene era, many scientists now 
believe. Men saw and hunted many of 
these strange creatures. The famous 
Folsom flints of New Mexico prove that 
men hunted the extinct giant bison. 
Several skeletons of the American 
mastodon have been found covered 
only by a few inches of peat, with some 
of the hair and the contents of the 
stomach still preserved. In Alaska and 
Siberia the creatures have been found 
frozen, perfectly preserved, and sledge 
dogs have been fed on their flesh. In 


Ecuador, South America, the skeleton of 
a mastodon killed by Indians has bee: 
unearthed. That elephant hunt was 1 
more than 2,000 years ago. 

Modern man with his rifle didn’t mi 
hunting the giant ground sloth by fa 
as several well-preserved carcasses ha\ 
been found in caves in the Southwest, i 
one instance with sloth dung over firs 
built by primitive Indians. Camels su 
vived, too, in North America as well 
in South America, and a perfectly pre 
served skull (with hide and hair) of a: 
extinct camel has been found in Utal 
Probably never plentiful, the great stag 
moose was another late survivor. 

Those were the days for big game ir 
America, and reading about them 
enough to make any rifleman’s mout! 
water. Think of going elephant-huntin; 
in the Adirondacks, knocking over chars 
ing lions (as big as any found in Africa 
on the outskirts of Philadelphia, stalk- 
ing the musk ox near Chicago! 

Still we aren’t so badly off. It would bs 
hard to imagine an animal more satis- 
factory for all-round sport than our 
white-tail deer. Thank heavens he didn't 
die off! A glyptodon, as heavy as 
tractor and about as intelligent, wouldn't 
be the best thing in the world to have 
wandering over a civilized countryside 
And, unhappy thought, I for one would 
hate to wander into a saber-tooth tiger 
on a dark night—even if I had a .375 


Magnum in my hands! 


Boys Kill Mountain Lion 

HREE California boys figured in an 

adventure early this year which netted 
them a state bounty of $30. They killed 
a large female mountain lion with .22 
caliber rifles, while on a squirrel-huntins 
trip 

The boys—Donald and Philip Silva of 
Evergreen and Dan Indra of San José 
none of them more than 16 years old 
were crossing a flat stretch of countr 


when the mountain lion jumped fror 
cover in the brush, and ran across a1 
opening. The boys’ rifles were loade 


with .22 longs. They opened fire, and the 
lion fell at the first volley, only to ris 
and flee. Over twenty bullets scored be 
fore the cat went down for keeps 





War-Time Regulations of Canada and 


HERE has been a great deal of uncertainty as to how the 
hunters 
fall. 
OvtTpoor Lire has been endeavoring to procure a clarifying 
ruling from the Canadian authorities so that American citi- 
zens could take proper steps to avoid delay at the border. 
We have just received from D. Leo Dolan, Chief of the Ca- 
nadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, an official statement 
of the Canadian Government's requirements. 


American 
inada this 


affect 
into C 


European war will 
bring their firearms 


regulations 


Hunters who wish to bring their firearms, and a reasonable 
amount of ammunition for them, are required to apply in ad- 
vance of their trip (by letter or wire) to H. D. Scully, Com- 
or to the Commis- 
sioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Can- 


missioner of Customs, 


ada, giving the following information: 
Name, address, occupation, 
tion of trip, ultimate destination 


firearms (including make and serial number of each), 
port-of-arrival at 
will enter Canada. This information must be accompanied by 
letter from a local 


name of the Canadian-borde: 


suitable references. (We suggest 


Ottawa, Canada, 


purpose of trip, proposed dura- 
in Canada, description of 


that a 


desiring to 
For some time 


Newfoundland Affecting U.S. Hunters 


police official identifying you be inclosed with your applicatior 

When the Canadian officials have passed upon your ap] 
tion a permit will be forwarded to the Collector of Custom 
the frontier port-of-arrival you have designated, where it wil 
be delivered to you upon your arrival. 

These regulations are not 
make your application well in advance of your proposed tri} 
so that no delay may result. 
Here are the As to Newfoundland (a 


lica 


onerous, but you are 


British possession to which the 


above does not apply) the regulations are not so explicit. The 


However, 


Defence Act of 1939 prohibits any alien from landing 
foundland accompanied by firearms or 
munition, explosives, etc. 

according to H. V. 
sioner of Immigration of Newfoundland, the Act contains 


other weapons, am 


Hutchings, Chief Commi 


provision by which any Alien Officer may, at his discretio1 


and the 
which they 
regulations, or 


allow an alien to land with such firearms, 
explosives in his possession 
tions of the Act no longer 
Any future changes or modifications of the firearr import 
any 
will be noted in future issues of this magazine. 


ammunitiolr a 
Upon such admission, the regula 

ipply to the alien. 

affecting American huntel 


new rules 
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Learning to Hit with a Handgun 


(Continued from page 23) 


exercises have done wonders for that. 

If athletic contests are won on the 
practice field, as they say, then pistol 
matches are won by private practice. 
[ drill constantly in my _ study to 
strengthen muscles and nerves, and to 
make my shooting movements as auto- 
matic and unvarying as possible. Ten 
feet across the room I have a small tar- 
get pasted on the wall, scaled down to 
represent, in proportion, the bull (9 and 
10 rings) of the target at which I shoot 
on the range. Under it I’ve placed an 
electric clock, the kind with a sweep 
second hand. If you make a similar ar- 
rangement you'll find it a great help. Be 
sure to have a good light shine on your 
target and clock so you'll avoid eye- 
strain. See that your gun is unloaded, 
then take your position ten feet away 
from the target. 


E’RE going to start practicing slow 

fire, which, on the outdoor range, is 
ten shots at fifty yards, one shot to the 
minute. Hold the gun on the bull for 
perhaps a minute, then slowly squeeze 
with the trigger finger until the hammer 
clicks down. (Parenthetically, you'll get 
a good deal of conflicting advice about 
squeezing, but remember this: The trig- 
ger finger shoots the gun while the rest 
of the hand holds it. Disregard advice to 
squeeze with the whole hand—it in- 
duces wavering. But give that trigger 
finger plenty of exercise to make it sup- 
ple and responsive, and you'll soon learn 
to squeeze properly.) Back to our slow- 
fire practice: this is going to promote 
steadiness and patience. Until a nickel 
will lie balanced on that extended bar- 
rel you’re not steady enough. In the 
course of time—how soon depends on 
you—you'll find that you can squeeze 
that trigger without moving the sights 
off the bull. When you are satisfied that 
you're perfect, move on to timed and 
rapid fire. 

Timed and rapid fire call for the same 
kind of target as slow fire except that 
the 8-ring is not included in the bull on 

ese courses. Both are shot at 25 yards. 
The timed-fire course is two strings of 
five shots each, each string to be shot 

twenty seconds. Get your gun lined 
up on the study target, steal a glance at 
your second hand, and squeeze away five 
hots. Take the full twenty-second al- 
lowance to do it—or more time, if you 
need it at the beginning. Then practice, 
practice, practice. Don’t attempt rapid 
fire until you’ve developed precision and 
perfection on the timed fire. 

Eventually, after long periods of home 
practice—interspersed with actual range 
firing—you’'ll be ready for rapid fire. But 
don’t hurry it. Be sure that you first 
have slow fire and timed fire down pat. 
Then you may attempt the rapid course, 
which is two strings of five shots each, 

ich string to be fired in ten seconds. 
Watch the second hand as you attempt 

ur first string. If you're like me you'll 

d that from nine to thirteen seconds 
have elapsed. Nine is much too fast 
for a beginner. It means that you've 
hurried your shots. Slow up a little and 
go through the same routine: Sight and 

jueeze. After plenty of practice you'll 
be able to hold steadily, without flinch- 

g, and squeeze off your strings of 
rapid fire in the allotted ten seconds 

Always practice, and shoot, in strings 

© five for the timed and rapid-fire 


courses. Never turn loose a salvo of six 
or eight or ten shots. In competition, 
you'll shoot five shots at a time; so ac- 
custom yourself to automatic, unvarying 
shooting. Then on the range you'll know 
instinctively when five shots have gone 
off. 

Now we come to flinching—the bane 
of many a handgun shooter. It’s hard 
to lick because it’s a habit, but it can 
be overcome, at least in a large number 
of cases. Faithful practice has made 
you as steady as a rock, you know how 
to hold that sight right on the bull. You 
squeeze properly and then, just as the 
hammer falls, you flinch and the aim 
is spoiled. 

There’s an old remedy for flinching, 
and a good one. Ask your instructor, or 
a friend, to load your gun for you. Have 
him conceal the exact position of the 
cartridges, leaving half of the cylinder 
empty, with the cartridges placed at 
random. Then when you shoot you won't 
know whether the gun is going to click 
or go off. Continued practice here will 
demonstrate not only just when you 
flinch, but will do more than anything 
else in the world to rid you of the curse. 

All this practice has, of course, one 
object: to improve your score. But 
never make the mistake, in practice, of 
worrying too much about score. Just 
concentrate on getting each individual 
shot as close to that bull as you can 
It’s a good idea to have a friend spot 
your shots. He can give you the good 
(or bad) news after you have finished a 
string. And don’t pay any attention 
to the onlookers if you're practicing at 
a public range. Keep your nose as well 
as your gun muzzle toward the target 
All the practice and perfection in the 
world won’t do you a bit of good if you 
let yourself freeze with stage fright 

Every time you step up to the firing 
line examine your piece. Don’t load un- 
til the instructor tells you to do so 
Check the gun, familiarizing yourself 
over and over with its operations. 

Then, when you are ready to go into 
competition, be there and ready a good 
half hour before your relay is to be 
called. That gives you plenty of time to 
compose yourself, and you'll step up to 
the firing line cool and collected. And 
don’t start like a race horse. It’s better 
to squeeze three or four good shots than 
to spatter five all over the target. 











N EASY way to protect your gun 
A from moisture when you are in 
the field is to provide an envelope 
made of Pliofilm. This is a rubber-base 
material which comes in sheet form, in 
various colors, clear and opaque. Make 
full-size paper patterns first, then cut the 
Pliofilm to them. Soft cotton edging can 
be applied with cement or by use of a 
low-cost electric iron specially designed 
for Pliofilm work. A snap button can be 
attached to the flap. When not in use the 
envelope may be rolled up and tucked 
in your pocket, where it will be handy 
should a sudden rainstorm come up— 
Maj. Ernest C. Dreher, N. Y 
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Does Practice Always Help? | 


KEET shooters can be divided into 
two general groups: those who 


shoot as a pastime, and those who 
seek out stiff competition and en- 
matching skill against skill. The 
group are not deeply concerned 
about scores. Naturally, they prefer 
good and they would rather beat 
their shooting companions than be beat- 
en. But either way, high scores are not 
so important to them as the fun of shoot- 
ing and the social side of the thing. This 
group does not take its skeet too serious- 
ly, and while it is usually ready to adopt 


Joy 
first 


ones, 


any suggestion that promises more hits 
and fewer misses, it does not strive es- 
pecially hard for an approach to per- 


fection. 

On the other hand, those who make up 
the second group are compelled to work 
continually to hold their in the 
present-day competitive-skeet picture, 
the standard of which is exactingly high. 
They must equip themselves with all the 
devices that will put them on an even 
footing with their competitors. They 
must acquire skill enough to achieve the 
top class, or get within striking distance 
of it. Then they must keep in practice so 
that they can enter each shoot at top 
form. How they shall practice, and how 
much, are the questions that puzzle 
them, problems to which there is no sin- 
gle answer. 

In the realm 
nearest parallel 
problem is that 
ball batter. The batter 
tion in his turn, takes 
knows, as does the skeet 
when the moving object 


places 


of perhaps the 


shooter's 


sport, 
to the 
of the 


skeet 
big 
roes 
his 
shooter, 
will 


league base- 
to his 


stance, 


sta- 
and 
about 
appear on 


which he must fix his attention. What 
the baseball batter does not know, any 
more than the skeet shooter knows, is 


just where his mark will come, how high 
or low it may be, or what speed, curve, 
dip, or flare there may be on it. These 
things the top batter or shooter must be 
able to follow and appraise up to the 
last instant. 

The consistent ability to do this suc- 
cessfully is unquestionably the result of 
eye training; it comes from watching a 


countless number of these objects in 
flight, so that finally the eye is able to 
detect the peculiarities of a flight in- 
stantly, and picture, for the brain, the 
time to order action. 

Both the batter and the shooter are 
equipped with an implement that they 
must bring into action, in a highly co- 
ordinated movement, to intercept the 
flight of the moving object at a given 
point. The required coordination be- 


tween eye, brain, and muscle is much the 
same in both cases, but the shooter's gun 
mechanism adds a complication from 
which the batter is free. However, the 
general physical requirements for hit- 
ting a pitched ball and a skeet target are 
so much the same that the competitive 
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skeet shooter who wonders how much 
he should practice can well look to base- 
ball for a general idea. 

The baseball batter careful in the 
selection of his bat, its weight, size of 
grip, length, distribution of weight and 
balance, just as the shooter should be of 
his gun. Through a long period of han- 
dling his chosen bat, the batter has be- 
come familiar with its feel and its manip- 
ulation, just as the shooter should be fa- 
miliar with the manipulation of his gun. 
When the batter steps to the plate he 
swings his bat as a final checkup on his 
ability to move it properly—dry swings, 
if you please. That habit has been copied 
by many shooters in their dry pointing 
while on the station—a habit which, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, is not a proper 
part of skeet. But before every game 
(and often in morning practice) the bat- 
ter is pitched to, in order to keep his eye 
in, and to see that his swing and follow- 


is 


through are smooth and efficient. Thus, 
if the requirements for hitting a ball 
with a bat and hitting a skeet target 


with a charge of shot are as much akin 
as I believe them to be, then the long 
years of baseball history would certainly 
indicate that a performance of this type 
needs regular practice, and plenty of it. 

But now we are confronted with the 
great hitter who is benched because of a 
batting slump. This player’s eyes have 
not failed him, nor have his muscles be- 
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come useless, 
connect 


yet | 


What has happened? 





fa 
We 


1e suddenly 


ils t 
ll, th 


trouble probably started with somethi1 


slipping in that 


complicated 


thing w 


call coordination. The eye may not have 


seen the picture just right, or 


cles may not have 


mus 


the 


should, and between them they couldn 


find the mark. The 


the 
responded as 
n the batter be 


came 


worried, even panicky, and his coordin 
tion was thrown still further out of gear 
So he warms the bench until the old ski 


comes back, which 


dc 


it usually 


es il 


time. What they call a batting slump i! 


baseball, skeet i 


It 


in 


would seem, then, that 


s called going 


1 
Skeet 


+ 


Stale 


prat 


tice can be overdone as well as neglected 


And here is another fact that s 
lend encouragement to the shooter w! 
cannot quite reach the top class. Eve 
season in baseball, a batter comes 
the spotlight who has never been es} 
cially conspicuous before, although | 
may have been in the major leagues ft 
a number of years. Now, perhaps wi 
a change of bat weight, of stance, o1 
bit of special coaching, he begins to cor 
nect and leads the league. His eyesight 
probably has not improved. His muscle 
may be no better developed than before 
It is just a case of smoother cooérdin 
tion, which suddenly produced results 

If I were to suggest some rules f 
skeet practice that could be followed | 

(Continued on page 69 
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Victorious at Lordship, the Hilitop, Mass., 5-man team (494x500) gets a round of applaus: 
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Does Practice Always Help? 


(Continued from page 68) 


those interested in competitive skeet, 
they’d start with the recommendation 
that the shooter of long experience, 
whose average has stayed up year in and 
year out, practice sparingly. Such a 
shooter knows how to handle his gun, 
knows how to study the flight of his tar- 
gets, and has his leads and follow- 
throughs firmly established. He will not 
improve much, if any, with a lot of prac- 
tice, since he is likely to shoot just as 
high a score after a month’s layoff as he 
would if he were shooting every day. On 
the other hand, with too much shooting 
he is apt to slip a cog on some particular 
shot, get the jitters over it, and go into 
some important match handicapped with 
i mental hazard that he has worked up 
unnecessarily. 

My suggestion for the younger shot 
who shoots splendidly by spells, but then 
has lapses (from such causes as shooting 
over or behind, failing to follow through, 
ete.), is to practice regularly, not too 
much at one time, but regularly. In such 
practice the peculiar flights of all tar- 
gets should be studied and a method de 


veloped for taking care of each cass 
The more targets the up-and-down 
shoote1 sees and hits provided his 
misses are the result of mechanical 
faults, so to speak—the bette: How 
ever, young shooter or old, the miss¢ 
that begin to develop from nervou 
causes, flinches, and the like, are the 
ones to look out for. Sometimes mors 
practice will iron out these faults, but 
more often it will make them wors¢ 
Handling the nervously caused misses i 
the biggest problem the shooter has; but 
needless to say, those who are nervou 
missers are seldom serious contenders i! 
top-flight skeet competition, where stead 
iness is so important. 

After all is said and done, how much 
a man needs to practice for skeet com 
petition is a matter that he, or a coacl 
who knows him well, must decide. Every 
shooter should work out a formula fo! 
himself and never be afraid to change it 
should that seem necessary. 

If your prac*ice makes you shoot bet 
ter in the next match, Keep it up. If you 
shoot worse, don’t.—W m. Hurnden F 


The Twelfth Lordship 


To say that the 12th Lordship was a 
uccess is to put it mildly. Again the 
rounds of the Remington Gun Club at 
Lordship (a suburb of Bridgeport, Conn.) 
were thronged with shooters from all 
ver the country, and, judging by the 
records of the club, this latest meeting 

irpassed all previous shoots in every 
way. The fine new clubhouse, set in a 
more convenient location, added to our 
comfort, while an efficient management 

n things off with its usual smoothness, 

lustrated by the fact that a new all- 

me skeet record of 276 in the all-bore 
event concluded the regular schedule 
nd the shoot-offs with time to spare. 

In relocating the eight fields, the Rem- 

gton management laid them out in a 

micircle close to the water front, and 

played good judgment in allowing the 

ntour of the land to remain in its nat- 
ural form. I understand there was some 
lifference of opinion as to whether the 
ground should be leveled or left with 
ts natural roll. 

Undoubtedly golfers could make better 

rds on a perfectly flat, clear course, 
ut few would like it. Likewise, a skeet 
field suggesting sportiness is far more 

teresting than one without character, 

d Remington did well to retain its 
mildly sporty layout. 

Each year I look over the shooters at 
Lordship to see what time does to gun 
positions. This year there appeared to 

more leaning, squatting, and other 
listortions than heretofore, but the gun 
sitions, as a whole, were technically 

0 worse, possibly somewhat better. Al- 
though there were several open viola- 
tions of the gun-position rule, I saw none 
challenged by the referees, which leads 
us to wonder if referees are needed now 
that most shooters have become pretty 
well civilized, know the rules, and can 
tell when a target is hit or missed. 

As in any other big shoot, there was 
more carrying of guns around through 
the crowd than is safe or necessary. 
However, this element of danger will 
continue until a suitable place is ar- 
ranged for the checking of all guns to be 
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used during a day’s shooting, and the 
contestants trained to use it 

It is not, however, the fault of the 
shoot’s management that the habit of 
loading guns behind a shooter on stati 
was more noticeable than ever before 
This again is the result of habit on the 
part of unthinking shooters whose mind 
are on their coming turn. Yet it i 
violation of one of the cardinal ifety 
rules of skeet. 

Many, many glowing tributes could be 
paid to the 12th Lordship. It was a grea 
shoot in every way, and the critical com 
ments now made in connection with 


are minor, and made with the sincers 
hope that the 13th will be still bette: 
safer, and more attractive to those who 


meet each year for the famous Lordshij 
shoot W. H. F. 


National-Forest Fires 


BOUT 7,000 man-caused forest firs 

will have to be fought in the Na 
tional Forests this year, judging fron 
the past. Last year was a bad one, on: 
of the worst on record. Careless me! 
women, and children caused 8,462 forest 
fires, and lightning caused 7,263. 

As the National Forests are carefull 
protected, they have a much lower fire 
rate than other forest lands, on which 
some 145,000 forest fires raged last year 
and which showed about nine-tenths of 
the total loss from this cause. 

Foresters have prepared for the in 
evitable fires of the 1940 season. Tele 
phone lines have been repaired, and 
lookout towers and cabins put int: 
shape. Winter storms, bears, pack rat 
and human marauders sometime dam 


age these. Forest roads, fire breaks, and 
trails have been cleared of debris, and 
supplies brought in. 


Last year the Forest Service w 
called upon to fight a total of 15,725 
fires, 3,000 more than the average for 
the five preceding years. Forest fire 
can be much reduced, if every hunter! 
and fisherman, every vacationist and 
tourist, will only learn to be careful. 


{ll the thrills and fun of 


SHOOTING CLAY PIGEONS 


AT LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL COST WITH 
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{iV INENPENSIVE way to teach the 
eal trap and skeet hooting! 
{ REAI f ry game that you can enjoy 
1 space 
shooting is a sport that will “get 
h the very first time you try it. 
] . ‘ ey in miniature trapshooting, 
Skeet ooting, or any one of the many clay 
t ‘ es Which have become so popu 
lia " t a cost that is within reach of all. 
Whether you are an old-timer with a gun or 
read one, Skeet 1 shooting 
l ine hold your interest. You will 
get the e big thrill out of breaking the 
rgets thatregulation target shoot 
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BLACK PRODUCTS CO., 13519 So. Calumet, Chicago 








lo enjoy high grade performance, shoot with a 

Cutts ¢ Skeet, hunting, traps. Your gun 

pro t equipped. 12, 16, 20, 28 or 410 ga. 

For factory equipped guns, these models now 

offered Winchester 12, Remington Sportsman, 

1] l 12, 16, 20 ga., Savage 720C, 726C, 740C 
" See your dealer, new or present 
Comp folder, 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-C West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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} SHELL CASES hold full box 
TUTVT Vy of 20 rifle cartridges. Made of best 
stiff soddie leather. Seams NQ, 20 


lock-stitched. Wide loop for 
belt. At dealers or send for$ 95 
free sporting goods catalog e 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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NEW 1940 “SHOOTER’S BIBLE 
STOEGER’S GUN CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 32 
16,000 ITEMS, 6000 PICTURES. 
512 All American, most imported Guns. Latest 
Prices’ COMPLETE GUN TOOLS. 
PAGES Ammunition, Ballistics, Reloading, Restock 
ing, Barrels & Barre! Blanks, Targets, Air 
Guns, Sights, Shooter's Books & Articles, GUN 
PARTS, Accessories, Hunting Equipment, Etc. w 
® Send aDOLLAR BILL, check, coin, M0. oF 
Stamps for this tremendous 5!2 page volume now. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Outfit for a Canoe Cruise 


S LONG as we have wilderness, and 
men who want to travel into it to 
hunt, fish, and explore, the canoe 
will be popular. A canoe cruise is 

a happy combination of camp life and 
travel; it provides healthful exercise 
with a minimum of hardship, and takes 
the outdoorsman to places that would be 
otherwise inaccessible 
except by hiking. No 
wonder the canoe grows 
more popular every 
year! 

If you have a suitable | 


canoe, and the urge to 

take a trip in it, the |  ' cur—dMy oe 
next thing to do is to as- cat, vol ~—— att? Vaiss 

semble a good outfit for Vt en a = 7 


camping, one that is | 
neither too heavy nor too 
light. Too much duffel 
can make even a canoe 
trip hard work (remem- 
ber there'll be portages), | 
and too little can spoil 
your comfort and fun. 
So select every piece of 
equipment with a cold 
and critical eye. Be sure 
that it’s the lightest of 
its kind, but the most | 
efficient too—one of | 
these features isn't 
enough. Avoid trick 





~ on yen 


tent (which is simply a wall model with 
the walls left off) is excellent for cruis- 
ing. Two canoe campers who face the 
prospect of frequent portages might well 
select a tent say 6% x 8 ft. or 7 x 7 ft., 
either weighing around 10 lb. If the 
route is an all-water one with no port- 
ages, or one with just a few easy carries, 


A tarp “front porch" for your tent weighs only a few pounds 
and provides welcome protection. At night you can remove the 
poles (A) from each corner near the tent and tighten the 
guy ropes until the edges of the tarp are flush with tent sides 











take along a tarpaulin about 10 x 12 ft., 
to provide a sort of front porch to your 
tent home. The tarp will weigh about 5 
lb., which probably won’t prove to be too 
much added load to tote. 

Your front-porch tarp should be made 
of light waterproof cloth with grommets 
worked into its fouredges. One 10x12 ft 
will shelter a ground 
area of some 8 x 10 ft., 
thus more than doubling 


the working space of 

rig the tent without any 
sharp increase in 
weight. 





While you can use one 
ridge rope for both tent 
and tarp, supported 
either by two trees or 
by pairs of crossed poles, 
i it is better to use a sep- 
arate ridge for 





==), rope 

each shelter with a com- 
mon crossed-pole sup- 
port between the shel- 
ters, as sketched. Then 
either can be taken 
down—a move often 
made necessary by a 
shift in wind or weather 

without striking the 
other. 

To get your. tarp 
ready for a trip, lay it 
out on the floor or 





gadgets, but take along 
just as many of the 
time-tested, honest-to- 


goodness, multiple-duty | 


items that you can 
They keep your load 
light without sacrifice 4 lb. bacon 
of comfort. 
Your first concern, 1 lb. 


since you're almost cer- 
tain to run into rain on 
your canoe trip, should 
be your tent. Even if 
you escape bad weather, | 
a tent is well worth the | 
trouble of carrying be- | 
cause of the comfort it | 
provides. I know a man | 

| 


2 |b. 
2 |b. 


2 Ib. 


rice 
who has taken a river 
trip each fall for seven 
years, always without a 
tent because he won't 
lug it over the portages 
on his trail. He upturns 


8 Ib. 
1 Ib. 
1 Ib. 


his canoe every night lL 
and lays his sleeping- 
bag bed beneath it. However, such 


Spartan contempt for comfort isn’t nec- 
essary, isn't good woodcraft—isn’t even 
good sense. Tents that are roomy enough 
to house two persons and their supplies 
may weigh as little as 10 lb., and 5 lb. per 
man is surely a small burden to carry 
when you consider the protection you get 
against weather and insects. . 

Trouble is that many tents used by 
canoeists are too heavy, and too often of 
the wrong style. The familiar A or wedge 
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boneless ham 

dried or chipped beef 
bologna or salami 

% Ib. dehydrated potatoes 
V4 Ib. dehydrated onions 

1 lb. soup powders 


2 Ib. dried beans 
self-rising flour 
hard-tack 
shelled nuts 


Food List for Two-Man One-Week Canoe Cruise | 


(Total weight, 44 Ib.) 
1 Ib. 


crackers 


1 Ib. 
2 Ib. 


butter 


1 Ib. raisins 
2 Ib. cheese 


2 lb. coffee, or 4 oz. tea 
sweet chocolate 


2 Ib. 
4 |b. sugar 
V2 Ib. salt 

2 oz. pepper 





two canoeists can handle a slightly 
larger tent. Under such circumstances, I 
suggest one about 7x10 ft., weighing 15 lb. 

But a tent alone does not supply the 
maximum comfort possible in canoe 
camping. Because the light models are 
just large enough for a couple of beds 
and the packs, there is no room left for 
cooking, eating, and the other camp 
duties that can be most comfortably at- 
tended to under shelter in bad weather. 
So in addition to your small, light tent, 


2 Ib. powdered eggs 


powdered milk | 
3 Ib. dried fruit (assorted) 


| ground. Next procure a 
46-ft. length of the best- 


quality *s-in. rope. Sew 
10 ft. of the rope down 
the middle of the 10-ft 
dimension of the tarp 
leaving 24 ft. free at 


the end which will face 
the tent, and 12 ft. at 
the other end. When 


the time comes to set up 


your tent and tarp in 
camp, support their 
ridge ropes with two 


pole shears in the posi- 
tion indicated in the 
sketch. Both ropes will 
run from the tree, over 
the supports, and be tied 
to the peg. Two shears 
are advised because un- 
supported runs of ridge 
rope should not be 
J longer than 10 or 12 ft 
or their sag will pre- 
vent you from getting the shelters 
smooth and taut. 

Sides of the tarp are supported by 
poles 4% or 5 ft. high, and staked-down 
ropes. You can build a fire just beyond 
the edge of this open-sided shelter, and 
stay dry while you're doing the camp 
cooking. Wet clothing can be dried un- 
der it, and you may even drag your up- 
turned canoe under the tarp to act as a 
windbreak, or serve as a dinner table 

(Continued on 71) 
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Canoe-Cruise Outfit 


(Continued from page 70) 


It will take you half an hour to cut 
poles and stakes, and erect your tarp, 
but that will be time well spent. In 
regions where poles may not be cut, take 
along very light collapsible metal poles 

they won’t add much to the weight of 
your equipment. And remember that 
prudent canoeists refuse to trust fair- 
weather signs, so put up your tarp no 
matter how encouraging the sky and sun 
may look. Then if a drizzle should come 
down in early morning, the woodpile will 
be sheltered, and you can cook breakfast 
and get your duffel together without get- 
ting wet. In fact, you can even take 
down the tent itself, leaving the tarp to 
the very end. 


UNT out a protected camp site when 

you use a tarpaulin. Then place your 
tent so that it will be sheltered from 
strong winds which might tear the tarp 
from its lashings, or set up a flapping to 
disturb your sleep. Just before you retire 
at night, remove the pole from each rear 
corner (next to tent), and tighten the 
guy ropes which lead to these tarp cor- 
ners, until the back edges of the tarp are 
flush with the sides of the tent, thus 
keeping out some of the wind which 
might otherwise disturb you. 

You should have a separate water- 
proof floor for your tent. If you omit this 
you'll have to take along rubber sheeting 
to spread between sleeping bag and 
ground. A full-size floor isn’t much heav- 
ier, and is a lot more useful; a separate 
one is better because it’s easier to keep 


clean and dry. Suppose you have to 
make camp in a rainstorm. Set up your 
tent, and lay out the floor cloth so that 


the rear half lies flat on the ground; roll 
or fold up the half toward the entrance, 
to be pulled out later. Now you have 
space to walk about without soiling the 
floor with muddy footprints, and you can 
pile your duffel on the flat rear portion. 
After all outside work is finished you can 
ion dry moccasins, and spread out the 
loor cloth to cover the ground in the 
tent. 

And when you break camp this sep- 

rate floor makes a good cover in which 
to roll mattresses, blankets, or sleeping 
igs. This dual purpose justifies the 
extra weight it will add to your carry. 

Weight being an important factor in 
canoe trips as well as in hiking, it’s well 
to assemble your food supply with a view 
to traveling reasonably light. Inexpe- 
rienced canoeists are almost sure to take 

o much food, or food that’s not attrac- 
tive to all hands, or stuff that takes too 
much time to prepare. That might mean 
ugging a quantity all over the map 

nd back home again. On the other 

and, you can take too little, and that 

results in tightened belts and frayed 
tempers. The thing to do is to choose 
food that each camper will find palata- 
ble, and allow approximately 1 Ib. to a 
man for each meal. 

The food list that accompanies this ar- 
ticle has been well tested on canoe trips, 
ind is sufficient for two campers on a 

ne-week cruise. You can change the 
foods to suit your own taste, and adjust 
the quantities to your own needs. The 
foods on this sample list total up to 44 
lb. Hearty eaters might require more 
han that; on the other hand, the natural 
foods that you may find along the way— 
wild fruits, berries, greens, fish, turtles, 
ete.—will eke out your supply consid- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The boys were hungry. They groaned 
when they saw me—the cook—taking 
it easy. But their groans turned to 
amazement a few minutes later when 
they sat down to dinner. 

““How do you do it?’’ they ex- 
claimed. *‘ You never seem to lift a 
finger, yet you always come across 


with the world’s best eats!’’ 


Smart fellow, me. The picture below 
shows how I do it. That carton is 
packed with Hormel foods—enough 
for three different menus a day, for 
every day of our outing! 

I just heat "em up, and 
here’s what we can have: 
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The Hormel meat of many 
uses ... for Spamwiches, Baked Spam, 
Spamburgers, Spam & Eggs. 

“The big 
big can.’ Take your 
Irish Stew, Spa- 
Corned Beet & 


meal in the 
choice— Beef Stew, 
ghetti & Meat Balls, 
Cabbage, Ox Joints! 


The famous Flavor-Sealed ham 
that’s ready to slice cold or heat. 


Ready to slice cold, or 
you can have roast chicken in 15 
minutes! Wholes or halves. 


The way Hormel makes Chili 
Con Carne, it’s like no other. Just 
the thing when you want some- 
thing hot in a hurry. 









GOOD FOODS FOR 
THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


SPAM ¢ CHILI * HAM * CHICKEN + SOUPS 
DINTY MOORE PRODUCTS 
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“ THE SUN GLASS 


WORN BY FLIERS 
IS BEST FOR YOUR EYES 


» 
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Pilots know that the safety of their 
ship and their passengers depends on 
their own keen, tireless visiom That's 
why so many wear Ray-Ban, fhe sun 
glass that filters out excess light and 
glare, yet transmits light rays useful 
for seeing. The same glasses are best 
for your eyes—for sports, yachting, 
vacationing. Write for descriptive 
folder. Bausch & Lomb, 142 Lowell 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Ray-Ban lenses are available in your 

prescription through regular optical 

channels. 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best all-ereund boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 


Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
ast P 





d or two lighter than the 
t on and take off; no hooks 
ds boot in place, and also 





PD 
trap he« 
acts as ankle support 
ACCEPT NO Mi ATIONS! Get the origina! Gokey 
Kotte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.is St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Now is the time to buy a Schult for your winter trip 
because you get three months extra use. The best vaca- 
tion time of the year is just ahead. It's the time of all 
times for outdoor life. Travel and week-end vacation 
opportunities are unlimited when you own a Schult. 
Eliminates high travel costs. 200 miles.on an extra 
gallon of gas. 

Schult Trailers are quality built to last for years. Ev- 
ery convenience for luxurious comfort. Super insulated. 


Steel exteriors at no extra cost. 8 out- 
White 


standing models. Wide range of prices. 
Write for free catalog and name of 

FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


nearest dealer today! Schu!e Trailers, 
Inc., Dept.1209, Elkhart, Ind. In Can- 
ada: Beach-Schult, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont 


SCHULT TRAILERS 






























Horsehide Clothing 


Question: Do you advise the use of horse- 
hide clothes for hunting and camping purposes? 
What sort of clothing have you found best for 
hunting in wet weather?—C. E., Wis 


Answer: Waterproofed horsehide garments 
are splendid in cold, wet, and blustery weather, 
in temperatures ranging from zero to 40 de- 
grees F. I've worn them quite a bit for fall 
shooting when winds were sharp and cold, and 
rain a frequent occurrence. The material is 
very soft and comfortable. One point to re- 
member is that horsehide is slightly heavier 
than wool, which may or may not influence 
your choice. 

For hunting in rainy weather, you also have 
the choice of waterproofed canvas, or of wool 
clothing covered with a lightweight raincoat or 
cape. Featherweight oilskin garments are very 
popular with hunters. They can be taken off 
when the weather clears, and carried in the 
hunting-coat pocket. Some woodsmen wear 
long coats, others buy jacket and pants to slip 
over regular elothing, Any of these types will 
serve you well.—M, H. D. 


To Store Waders Away 


Question: Please tell me the better way to 
store waders after the fishing season: folded 
and put in a case, or hung full length in a 


cool, dry place. Is there any preparation that 
I can use on the boots to prolong their life?— 


H. H. L., Colo. 


store boots folded. The 
crack, and eventually 
Always hang up wad- 


Never 
check and 
the boot. 


Answer: 
fabric will 
split, ruining 
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ers by the feet and let them hang full length 
in a cool, dry place. If you must ch 

tween a cool place that is slightly damp, and 
a warm, dry location, take the former. To treat 
the boots, make a solution of equal of 
grain alcohol and glycerin. Shake it well, and 
apply sparingly with a small sponge, coating 
the entire outer surface of the waders. Do this 
twice a year, and your boots should give g 
service.—M. H. D. 


Shoes for Hiking 


Question: A friend and I plan a prospecting 
trip into the California mountains. What is 
the best footwear for such a trip?—D. P., Ohio 


se be 


part 
parts 
j 


Answer: You have a choice of two types 
of shoes. The first is a regular leather one of 
medium height with a stout leather sole. This 


sole can be fitted with hobnails. If you adopt 
this type, carry along an extra set of nails to 
replace those that are worn off or lost. 

The second type of footwear is a stout leather 
shoe with a heavy crépe-rubber sole. A great 
many prospectors and sportsmen are adopting 
this shoe because it is comfortable, lighter 
than the hobnailed shoe, and just as sure in 
slippery going. If your feet are not adversely 
affected by the rubber soles (you'll have to try 
them out to determine this), I'd 
this type to you. 

Shoes with leather leggings, worn wi 
breeches, are often more comfortable than the 
more popular high-top leather boot, which I 
shouldn't advise. If you plan to wear regular 
trousers, get a shoe with a top not more than 
8 in. high, and pull your wool socks up over the 
trouser legs. Whipcord trousers will probably 
give better service than wool.—M. H. D 


j 


recommend 
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erably. Dried beans are listed because 
they are very nourishing and, after they 
have been cooked, make splendid noon- 
stop lunches. However, they require four 
hours of cooking after an all-night soak 
in water, and this time is not always 
available in cruising. But a spell of bad 
weather may provide time for their prep- 
aration. 

That item of shelled nuts may appear 
out of place, but they really do round out 
a meal. Half of the sugar supply can be 
of the brown type—it makes good sirup 
for hotcakes. The soup powders (they 
and the dehydrated foods are obtainable 
by mail from companies specializing in 
sportsmen’s wants) may be mixed with 
dried beef, bacon, or salami to make 
either stew or soup. 

The canoeist’s heavy meal should be 
eaten at night. Very heavy breakfasts or 
lunches may turn a paddler logy or dull. 
If you make an early start, it’s better to 
eat a comparatively light breakfast, then 
stop for a midmorning snack, than to 
try to eat enough to last from breakfast 
to lunchtime. Chocolate, cheese, crack- 
ers, and the roll meats are handy for this 
purpose. Boil up tea at this snack, too— 
and note how that “gone” sensation dis- 
appears! 

Your canoe route may take you into or 
through a region where open fires are 
prohibited. If you anticipate that, take 
along a camp stove that will burn gaso- 
line, kerosene, or alcohol. Even when 
wood fires are permitted, a one-burner 
stove can come in mighty useful. The 
smaller models will boil a quart of water 
in 8 or 10 minutes, the larger ones in 4 
or 5. Such speed is often desirable. 

As for bedding, you can carry enough 
blankets to warm you even in freezing 
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weather, and still keep their weight down 
to 8 or 9 lb. Remember that, weight for 
weight, pure-wool blankets provide more 
warmth than ones which are part cotton 
A down sleeping bag weighing only 3 or 
4 lb. will be warmer than even wool 
blankets, and is guaranteed to protect a 
camper in weather down to freezing 
Another chance to save weight comes 


in your choice of an ax. The Hudson's 
Bay type is slim but it has the same 
width of cutting edge and the same 


length of handle as heavier axes. 

If you follow these hints, and use dis- 
cretion in your choice of other equip- 
ment, you can take along a complete out- 
fit and food enough for a couple of 
weeks, and keep the total weight around 
175 lb. This weight, plus that of the ca- 
noeists, is safe even in the medium-size 
17-ft. canoe, which never should be load- 
ed beyond 500 Ib., or one half its theo- 
retical capacity. Overloading makes a 
craft sluggish and hard to manage in 
adverse winds, particularly when it’s 
manned by none-too-expert paddlers. If 
your trip calls for bigger loads of equip- 
ment and supplies, get a larger canoe 
Professional explorers can pack a lot 
into a small, light craft, but sportsmen 
shouldn't take the risk that involves 

When it comes to carrying, the com- 
bined weight of equipment and c 
will be somewhere around 250 Ib.,*mak- 
ing three moderately light loads or four 
comfortably light ones. Seasoned pack- 
ers can handle much more, but it would 
be foolish for the occasional canoeist to 
try it. You won't be in such a hurry 
after all, and you'll run less risk of in- 
jury, breakage, or loss of equipment if 
you carry no more than 60 or 70 lb. at a 
time.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Guides Is For Service 


Continued from page 18 


in’'t see why Nat should feel so good 
bout it. 

But just then Nat changes from cheer- 
ful to sudden gloomy. “I lost my rod,” 
iys he. “I thought a heap of that rod.” 

“What does a rod matter?” answers 
1is sport, coming to life. “How and when 

») we eat, if ever?” 

“It was a dandy,” goes on Nat. “I won 

many year ago fer castin’. Jest the 
ight amount of whip and jest enough 
tiff. If I was to tell ye the ketches 

ve took , 

“To hell with the rod,” says Mr. Bor- 
ion. “How do we eat?” 

With that Nat p’ints to the river, then 
ligs into his pants pocket and pulls out 

small box of flies, along with a length 
of line. “I reckons I ain’t never likely 
to lose my pants,” says he, and he cuts 
himself a sapling and heads for the 
nearest pool. Supper, they eat a mess 

f trout, which don’t displease the sport 
in the least. 

Next, Mr. Bormon begins to feel the 
night chill creeping into the woods, and 
he remembers the blankets that’s went 
down the river. But after a while that 
don’t worry him so much either. He 
discovers if you can hire guide service 
to wake up like clockwork regular once 
in hour and feed the fire, you don’t need 
blankets. 

The next morning, Nat slogs back in 
the woods for a look around, and bimeby 
returns with a mixed assor‘tnent of 
unk, including strips of birch bark, 
ome spruce gum, and a porkypine he’s 
cnocked on the head with a club. Rest 
of the day he patches the boat and cuts 
ut a good-enough excuse for paddles. 
Supper time, they get away with a mess 
of meat that many a guide has fooled 
his hungry sportsman into thinking was 

utton. 

It's at supper Mr. Bormon sudden 

ys, “I’ve been wondering about that 

iggestion you made to land and shift 
weight forward in the canoe,” says he. 

I'd like to know if it would have made 

difference.” 

“IT reckon we'd got here jest the 

me,” answers Nat. “But I reckon 
we'd got here dry instead of wet.” 

“H’'m,” says Mr. Bormon. “Well, re- 
1ember I’m always at your service. 
Don’t hesitate to call on me for anything 

lu want.” 


N COURSE of time they get back to the 

landing, in a boat that looks like a 
wore-out crazy quilt, traveling light but 
mostly intact. They’re willing to eat a 
quare meal, provided it don’t include 
porky and fish. 

Mr. Bormon wants to know what he 
wes Nat, and they walk up to Central 
House, where he takes a fat wallet out 
of the safe. The figure Nat names was 
ist tolerable regular guide hire, which 
wasn’t by no means robbery. Mr. Bor- 
mon without no objection peels off the 
imount. 

Then he appears to hesitate. Like 
everybody knows, there’s plenty times 
1 guide don’t mind receiving a little 
pecial appreciation. More’n once, after 
guiding Mr. Bormon myself, and him 
feeling liberal, I been slipped even a ten- 
spot. But what he does this time with 
Nat fair takes my breath away. He 
hands over, without saying a word, a 
crisp hundred-dollar bill 

“What's thet fer?” Nat wants to know. 
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“Damage to your canoe, lost rod, and 
the rest 

“I don't aim to charge fer them,’ 
says Nat. “I got no right to upset.” 

Mr. Bormon scratches his head. “Well, 
for your extra service, then.” 

“What extry service?” 

“Oh, there were a number of extras,” 
replies the sport, like he wasn't feeling 
special comfortable. “I haven't time to 
itemize. But for one, I believe you shook 
a gallon or so of water out of me after 
I'd drawn a blank.” 

“All them things,” says Nat, 
in my regular service.” 

The sport can’t make him take that 
bill. 

But about a week later there arrives 
a package which, after Nat’s opened it, 
causes him to say: “Well, I declare!” 

Mr. Bormon has figured one sure way 
he could get the best of old Nat Hyers 
If the contents of that package cost a 
cent less than the sum of seventy-five 
dollar, then I ain’t no judge of a rod 
I've see a good many trout rods but 
never before or since a specimen like 
this. 

Most every season since, Mr. Bormon 
finds he’s got an extra day to spare and 
might as well kill a little time by looking 
up Nat Hyers. I’ve knowed them even 
to go off together and not come back 
for two whole days 

But like I said, it’s me that Mr. Bo 
man’s took on regular as guide. I give 
him service. 


“comes 


The Mourning Dove 


OF pager png doves are game birds in 
24 of the 48 states only; and of the 
24, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California constitute the 
major hunting areas for the bird. Hunt 
ing it, therefore, is practically a South 
ern sport. Being migratory, the doves are 
under federal protection. Though open 
seasons have differed for the various 
states, in the past they have been de 
clared for some period between Sept. 1 
and Jan. 31. 

These doves are birds of the open 
country, and do not frequent heavy 
forests. Practically all their feeding is 
done on the ground. They do littl 
damage to crops, the grains picked up 
being usually waste grains, according to 
federal investigators. On the other hand 
they consume such large quantities of 
weed seeds that they are economically 
valuable. 

They travel the four chief North 
American flyways—Atlantic, Mississippi, 
Central, and Pacific—usually migrating 
along the flyway on which they were 
born. They have a long breeding season 
in the Middle States nesting through 
August, and sometimes even into Sep 
tember. Quite commonly they rear two 
broods a year. The fact they do not 
nest in colonies has probably saved 
them from the fate that overtook the 
passenger pigeon. 

When hunted, mourning doves fly at 
great speed, which makes them a sporty 
game bird. Recent studies show that 
additional protection may be necessary 
Open seasons for 1940 will not be de 
clared until federal investigators have 
made their final reports. 
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Read News Print At 50 Ft. With 
Coleman Lantern! 


A fine team-mate for your best rod or 
rifle! Floodlights work or sport in bril- 
liant 100-ft. circle of bright white light. 
Ideal for camp, fishing, hunting. 

Instant lighting. Stormproof. Safety 
sealed fuel—cean’t spill. Self-cleaning 
generator. Gasoline or kerosene models, 
either double or single mantle types. See 
your hardware or sporting goods dealer. 
Priced as low as $3.95. 
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“‘I’d rather forget 
my rod... 


«eeethan go without 
Campho-Phenique in my 
First Aid Kit. It's soothing 
on sunburn and insect 
bites, and aids healing of 
R minor cuts and burns.” 
\| Send for FREE Sample. 
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Dept. O-9, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Boot Hanger 


printed 
kinks 


E'VE 

similar 
before; here’s an- 
other, a hanger for 
your rubber boots 
to hold them in the 
proper position for 
drying and storage 
Takea pair of metal 
clothes hangers, cut 





them as shown in 
the sketch, and bend ‘ 
the ends into eyes, f 
so as not to scuff q 
the rubbe1 Then 
adjust the hangers to the width of your 
boot soles, snap one over each boot, and 
hang them up.—Oiva Wuorinen, Mass. 
Turtle Soup 
O MAKE good turtle soup, use the 
peeled shells and peeled skin as the 


“soup bone,” fry the pieces of turtle meat 
brown before adding them to the broth, 
and don't overcook the vegetables. Kill 
your turtle by shooting through the back 
of its head with a .22, or chop the head 
off. (To pull head out for the shot or cut, 
let turtle bite into a heavy wire hook.) 
Scald the turtle, and peel the skin and 


the shells. Remove lower shell and the 
“innards.” Save the shell, liver, and 
heart. Remove gall bladder, then slice 
liver and scald it thoroughly. 

Cut the neck, legs, and tail loose 
from upper shell and skin them. Chop 
up both shells and put them with the 


skin in cold water, cook slowly and long, 


then strain, saving only the broth. Dice 
some salt pork and fry brown. Add to 
the broth. Cut turtle meat in small 
chunks, fry light brown in pork fat, and 


add, with some of the fat, to the boiling 
broth. Boil 5 minutes, then cook slowly 
until meat is tender. Twenty minutes be- 
fore meat is done, add diced vegetables 


(not more than twice the quantity of 
meat), season to taste, and you'll have 
good turtle soup. E. O. Lieghley, Ohio. 
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HEN you've fitted your hatchet 
with a new handle in this fashion 
you'll have no further worries about 
looseness. Whittle or file the new handle 
to fit, then saw a slot to run parallel 
with the head. Next take an ordinary 


» 


steel washer from 14 to 2in. in diameter 
(according to hatchet and file or 
saw it to the shape illustrated, filing the 
lower edge for easy driving. Wet this im- 


$1ze) 


provised wedge and drive it flush into 
the groove after the handle has been 
placed in the head. The hole in the 


wedge will act as a keep and the sharper 
its edge the better. Heads of 
hammers may be secured with 
proper-size washers.—A. E. Collis, Ohio. 


also 


axes or 








When You Go Horseback 


VERY once in a while I get a question 

from a reader which indicates that the 

horse is still with us, even though he’s 
been pushed into the background by 
swifter and more modern methods of 
moving from one place to another. But 
those of us who have tried a horseback 
tour have found it a delightful expe- 
rience, and I’m going to pass on a few 
hints as to how to go about making one 
a success. 

Naturally I assume that the prospec- 
tive horseback tourist knows how to ride 
a horse, and that he'll have accustomed 
himself to long spells in the saddle be- 
fore he starts out. The next thing to do 
is to select an objective and the best 
route to get there. Going into the wilds 
is a subject in itself and one we won't 
consider here because it involves the 
necessity of taking a great deal of equip- 


ment and food, hence requires pack 
horses. 
For the ordinary point-to-point tour, 


select a road or trail that will keep you 
constantly within a few hours’ journey 
of towns. Then you won't have to pack 
along a lot of food for yourself and feed 
for your mount. Lay out a schedule in 
advance so that each day’s ride will 
bring you into at least one town or sta- 
tion where your wants can be supplied. 

Your horse should be shod with a 
medium-weight calked _ shoe. When 
you're on the trail watch his shoes care- 
fully and have them replaced when they 


become loose or worn. Take along just 


say wha 
you have on and a change of shirt, ur 
derwear, and socks. Always carry a lon; 
saddle slicker against a rainstorm. Re 


as little clothing as possible 


member that as you wear out you 
clothing you can replace it piece by piec 
in the towns through which you trave 

Behind you on your saddle you'll hav 
one day’s rations, an emergency ratio: 
for your horse, a small tent, sleeping bag 
light cooking kit, and your extra clot! 
ing. A tent 5 x 7 ft. is large enough fé 
sleeping quarters, and a cooking kit co1 
sisting of skillet, small pot, coffeepot 
plate, cup, and cutlery will nicel) 
Take foods that are quickly and easil: 
prepared over a campfire. 

A compact but adequate medicine kit 
containing antiseptic, sterile gauze 
snake-bite outfit (if you’re going int 
snake-infested country), sodium bicar 
bonate, etc., should find a place in you 
duffel. And a sewing kit, weighing but 
a few ounces, may be worth its weight 


do 


in gold to you on the trip in keeping 
your clothing in repair. 

Remember that your horse is a del 
icate, though strong, creature. If you 


neglect his shoes he may go lame, if you 
override him he may be ruined. In the 
evening the good horseman sees that his 
mount is attended to before he thinks of 
his own comfort. If the horse is sweaty 
wipe him down carefully, and see that 
he’s fed, watered, and hobbled or tied up 
before you begin to cook your evening 
meal.—M. H. D. 


The Gang Holds an Election 


(Continued from page 29 


through the sleet. Yow, this was more 
like it! Then into the misty atmosphere 
came the hooked fish, a fine Kamloops 
very close to top size for this water. 
Again and again it flashed color, while 
my partner gave advice. 


“Here’s Number One,” I boasted, at- 
tempting to horse the fish in. 

“Let’s have the fish,” Sandy cut in, 
“and not so much talk.” 


It doesn’t pay to belittle the strength 
of any game creature. Old Mother Na- 
ture often disciplines those who do. In 
my case the trout apparently permitted 
itself to be dragged within fifteen feet 
of the boat, only to come back with as- 
tonishing savagery and spirit. Four 
more times it broke water on a short 
line, and finally my spinner tore loose. 
With a final demonstration, as if to 
taunt us, the fish bored into the brown 
depths. 

Sandy had the next strike very shortly. 


There were no acrobatics whatsoever, 
but from its rather vigorous pull we 
made ourselves believe it was a small 


Then my partner lifted his catch 
aboard—another ambitious squawfish to 
our collection. This made our somewhat 
peculiar score five suckers, no trout, and 
one error. We had been fishing about 
twenty minutes. 

“Not so good,” Icommented. That cou- 
ple of hours’ fishing I had anticipated 
began to look a little inadequate for the 
job. 

Along the west shore of Fish Lake 
is an old beaver dam. Around it I placed 
several casts, and at length tied into 
another furious trout. Again there were 
fins in the air to stir our circulation. 
With numbed hands I called upon what- 
ever angling technique I possess, while 


trout. 


Sandy emphasized what would happen 
if I let this piece of meat get away. But 
I had previously learned my lesson and 


tempered the capture of this specimen 
with the greatest respect. Finally out 
net closed over the Kamloops, which 


weighed fully two and a half pounds. 


One down and seven to go. 


The sleet shower passed, leaving us 
with the lesser annoyance of a cold, 
fine rain. I was busy with the bailing 
can when a reel started to scream. I 
looked up just in time to see Sandy 
nicking his knuckles on the spinning 
1andle. During the ensuing fracas one 
oar slipped away, and by the weirdest 
chance the angler’s line caught on the 
oarlock padding. But Sandy took his 
time and, after several nerve-racking 
minutes, brought both fish and oar to 
the boat. Now I helped him complete 
his catch, another trout not more than 
a few ounces under two pounds. So far, 
so good 

But sudden hopes for an early dis- 
charge of our commission were sunk 


when we hit another hole of squawfish 


Never before or since have I seen these 
coarse fish so energetic. This was at 
the elbow of the lake, from which a 


narrow but deeper arm swings at right 
angles. Here a timbered hill way 
to a rocky shore. Along this stretch we 
cast and trolled, and now I was manning 
the For a period of some twenty 
minutes the rain stopped, and perhaps 
the change is accountable for the ex- 
citement which followed. 

On a shoreward cast I fastened a hook 


gives 


oars. 


into what I honestly believe was the 
fairest trout I have ever seen in Fish 
Lake. It was a magnificent battler, 


(Continued on page 75) 
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The Gang Holds an Election 
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twice riding its tail not unlike a leashed 
swordfish. And in the depths the finned 
devil twisted and held off with such bull 
strength that, even with the sturdy 
casting rod, I felt insecure. No longer 
was I chill, as the fish lashed nearer and 
nearer the boat. All this false warmth 
fell from me like a cloak, however, when 
the lure whipped back, narrowly missing 
my head in its ironical flight. The hook 
and both weedless spinners had been 
broken off, and the bait was useless 
until repaired. 

But Sandy’s chagrin at my loss was 
somewhat dissipated when, a few min- 
utes later, he hooked and brought to net 
a trout of approximately two pounds. 


OW the wind was sufficient to carry 

us at trolling speed, and I was able 
to cast into likely pockets. But again 
it was my companion who went into 
action, although he fought his fish only 
a fraction of a minute. Just as it tore 
loose I tied into another, and its initial 
rise not far from the boat indicated that 
it was securely hooked. There was no 
mistake in this surmise, and I presently 
brought the Kamloops to net, a specimen 


which lined up well with the three 
others. A little more than an hour had 
passed, and our fishing trip was half 


over. 

As I was trying to remove this fourth 
trout from the hook, Sandy hooked an- 
other, lost it, and then barbed a second. 
His line whistled through the water, and 
the reel warmed the angler’s hands. 
Laying down my fish, I stood ready with 
the net. Too quickly, perhaps, he had 
the trout alongside, and twice I dipped 
vainly to complete the capture. Un- 
consciously, now, I was leaning out over 
the side for a third thrust at the fighter. 
This action brought us to a sudden real- 
ization that, under the pressure of excite- 
ment, we had ed to bail, and a 
load of water was making the boat roll 


neglect 


heavily. Fearing an upset, I drew back 
without netting the trout. 

“Get him-—get him!” Sandy yelled. 
“We can't get any wetter if we have to 
swim!” 

But a few seconds later the fish lost 
its sense of direction and came within 
easy reach and capture. No more fish- 
ing, now, until the boat was emptied. 
This was easily accomplished on the 
rocky shore, where we also took some 
of the kinks out of our stiff legs. 

3ut not for long did we linger on 
shore, as the trout seemed to be hitting 


and we had hopes of returning to the 
lodge’s fireside within another half hour. 


No sooner had we shoved off, however, 
than another storm rolled out of the 
northwest. Again the rain dampened our 
spirits. I rowed to the same spot where 
we had been striking trout a few min- 


utes before, and we both fished by cast- 


ing. But cast after cast radiated from 
our drifting boat before Sandy picked 
up our sixth Kamloops, a little fellow 
not much heavier than a pound. Then 


I had an easy strike and landed another 


squawfish. By this time the wind had 
carried us to the very head of the lake, 
where open water gave way to marsh 
and meandering stream. 


among the legions 
flapping grotesque- 


Our boat was held 
of the lily pads, now 


ly like misplaced elephant ears. About 
sixty feet distant was a stretch of tules 
near which the water seemed to be of 
SEPTEMBER, 1940 


Here Sandy managed to 
Number Seven and brought 
netted it just as 


good depth. 
tempt trout 
it to the boat, where I 
it threw the hook. 
While a conservative 
probably have averaged our trout at a 
little under two pounds, we figured that 
with one more good specimen we could 
face Wilson and the gang. Immediately 
afterward, it appeared that I would 
climax this excursion in a blaze of 


judge would 


glory. A Kamloops took my spinnet! 
looked us over a couple of times from 
the air, and then seemed to give up 
Without much resistance it responded 
to the action of my reel. A cinch, I 
thought, as its painted form headed 
toward the net Sandy held in readings 


Easy, now! 
At that instant I was literally blinded 


by an eruption of the water beside us 
When the spray cleared away I w 
without fish or lure 

“What happened?” I asked dismally 

Relentlessly we tossed our bait 
around the tule area, but the finr 
residents seemed to have grown wary 
of the curious objects that splashed 


suddenly on the surface above them and 


then glittered jerkily through the wate! 
At length we took up trolling again, and 
there was some argument as to which 
of us was entitled to the warming wo 

of rowing Back and forth along the 
rocky shore our lures trailed tempting]ls 


Another 
changed to 


squawfish came aboard, and | 
a red-beaded spinner. Agail 


we were forced to pull to shore and 
dump the boat. We had been on the lake 
two hours and twenty-five minute 

“They can’t hold out forever,’ I com 
mented 

“Neither can we,” Sandy came bacl 
Then: “Look! There’s some of the gang! 

Continuing to troll, we pulled to the 
foot of the lake, where Wilson and tw 
others were waiting 


t?” Wilson ir 


“How many you _ g« 


quired 

“Only seven,” I replied 

“That’s enough our host conceded 

“You asked for eight trout,” Sandy 
snorted back “And that’s what we 
have when we leave this lake 
"THROW me a spinner, then,” Wils« 

requested, “and I'll show you how it 
done 

“How about a rod?” I asked. 

“Tl cut my own pole,” Wilson re 
torted. “That fancy tackle’s just the 
trouble. These trout aren't used to it 

As we drifted and cast indifferently, I 
watched Wilson cut and trim a longs 
pole. To one end he tied about ten feet 


of cord, to which was attached the spin 


ner I had thrown him. Then he crawled 
out on a dead tree which had fallen 
into the margin of the lake. From 

awkward position he maneuvered the 
lure around the outer snags On his 


third “cast” Wilson let out a howl that 
put a timber wolf to shame 


would have ) } 
once and then went 


A trout splashed 
sailing through the air, to land with 
much noise in the shore brush 

With eight fish, a gnawing hunge1 
and saturated clothing we were hiking 
toward the lodge. 

“Never saw such slow fishing on Fish 
Lake,’ commented Wilson, as the string 
er, supporting approximately fourteen 


pounds of trout, cut into his hand. 
Who cleaned the fish? Not us! 
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ENGINEER'S STYLE 
FOR FIELD AND SPORTS 
FAMOUS Typical of the fine quality, 
complete line of Original 
FOR 49 9 Chippewa boots is this en- 
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gineer’s style. Trim in de- 
sign, yet sturdy in con- 
struction. All sizes and 
styles. Get Original Chippe- 
was from your dealer, or 
write for illustrated catalog. 
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Choosing a Portable Model 


ORTABLE boats—especially those 

designed for car-top carrying—are 

proving to be one of the most im- 

portant small-craft developments 
since the first gasoline engine was in- 
stalled in a boat. Now almost any car 
owner can have access to the pleasures 
of boating, for there are few sections 
where water is not within driving dis- 
tance. Even the man who already has a 
place on water and a boat at his dis- 
posal can find use for a car-top craft in 
sampling other lakes and streams when 
he tires of his own bailiwick. 

Now, smallness alone is not enough to 
make a satisfactory portable boat. Prac- 
tical size must be coupled with light 
weight, in a model that is safe and stable. 
Details of construction are important 
too; a boat that leaks after being ex- 
posed atop a car to the sun is of dubious 
value. 

The maximum desirable weight in a 
portable boat has been placed at 100 Ib. 
for one-man handling, and 150 Ib. for 
two. It seems to me that these weights 
are too high. A boat’s shape makes it 
hard to handle in the first place, and 
while a man may be able to lift the craft, 
a combination of weight and clumsiness 
may cause it to get away from him in 
loading, and result in damage to car or 
boat. Then, later, getting the boat off 
the car roof and into water may mean 
another struggle, especially when it is 
not possible to drive the car in close to 
the point of launching. Another thing, 
dragging or skidding one end of the 


boat over the ground may damage its 
planking or covering. 

Decrease that one-man maximum 
weight to 75 lb. and there’s a gain in 
portability much greater than is ap- 
parent; drop it to 50 lb. and you have 
a boat that is truly portable, one that 
you will not hesitate to use on every 
possible occasion. 

Even in this reduced weight there is 
still a wide choice of models: different 
types of short canoes; the larger kayak; 
crosses between kayak and canoe; sev- 
eral hunting and duck boats; round- 
bilge, canvas-covered models especially 
designed for car-top service; and many 
plywood craft. Let’s not overlook the 
folding or sectional boats either; for 
while their weights may not be within 
our limit, the added portability afforded 
by nesting offsets the increase. 

The rather longer dimensions of ca- 
noes, kayaks, and duck boats make for 
easy loading and unloading. Take put- 
ting one atop a car: even if one of the 
loaders is a woman or a boy, the task 
is quite simple because the loaders can 
lift straight up and not have to lean over 
the top of the car to set the craft in po- 
sition. Builders have kept this fact in 
mind in designing new lightweight 
models which are satisfactory in length 
as well as in beam. 

Such boats are usually canvas-covered 
or built with a seam construction which 
eliminates any likelihood of leaks after 
long periods out of water. The plywood 
boats, if well built, have this same ad- 


mirable feature insured by proper back- 
ing, gluing, and fastening of their com- 
paratively few seams. But boats built in 
the conventional style depend upon 
plank-swelling to eliminate leakage, and 
that generally requires several hours in 
water, during which time the craft is 
a nuisance to use. Canvas covering has 
another virtue in permitting construc- 
tion which would otherwise be unsatis- 
factory. Planking, frames, and ribs can 
be lighter and the whole boat will still 
have life and resiliency enough to with- 
stand hard handling out of water. 

There have been objections to the 
limited seating capacity and the crowded 
cockpit of the average kayak, so manu- 
facturers are now making larger models 
which work out well for car carrying. 
Some accommodate as many as four 
persons, and weigh 75 lb. or less. Others 
have higher sides and ends (rather re- 
sembling decked-in canoes). In such 
craft, which two persons may safely 
use, lengths of 13 or 14 ft. may be at- 
tained, and weight kept to less than 35 
lb., by canvas construction over a steam- 
bent frame. 

Turning to canoes, lengths of from 10 
to 15 ft. are popular, with weight ranging 
from less than 40 to say 60 lb. Or boats 
of the hunting type, partly decked in, 
may be procured in a length of 12 ft. 
6 in., for example, and a weight of 70 
lb. These appeal to the man who wants 
a special boat for marsh and shallow- 
water work. They ride well atop a car 

(Continued on page 78) 








WANT TO BUILD A BOAT? 


If you are handy with tools, you'll find it easy to construct your own boat. Com- 
plete, clear, easily followed directions are available at little cost in the OutDoor 
Lire series of blueprints and illustrated instructions. Every step in construction 
is covered, in text and drawings. Select the type of boat you want and order it 
by number, inclosing the proper remittance and addressing Blueprint Service 


Dept., OuTDOOoR Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


170-R. FOLDING DUCK BOAT. 


192-193-194-R. (1 set.) 
35 Ib. Carries 2. 


279-R. DUCK BOAT, canvas-covered. 
281-R. CAMPER’S UTILITY BOAT. 
339-R. PRAM. 
344-345-R. (1 set.) 


Length 13 ft., beam 3 ft. 2 in., weight 70 Ib. Carries 2, and can 
be rowed, paddled, or sailed with canoe sail 
KAYAK, canvas-covered. 
Instructions for mounting sail, etc. sin ‘ ° ees 
Length 13 ft. 6 in., beam 3 ft. 2 in., weight 60 Ib. Carries 3. 
Length 11 ft. 2 in., beam 4 ft., weight 100 Ib. Carries 4. 

Length 9 ft., beam 4 ft., weight 100 Ib. Carries 3. For oars, sail, or outboard motor 
FISHERMAN’S OUTBOARD BOAT. 


tength 9 ft. 3 in. or 11 ft. 6 in., beam 


4 ft., weight 115 or 160 Ib. Carries 4. For motors from 3 to 16 horsepower, or rowing 


382-R. SECTIONAL ROWBOAT. 


Length 10 ft. 3 in., beam 3 ft. 6 in., weight 90 Ib. Carries 4 Built 


of canvas and plywood in 3 sections; can be used also with small outboard motors............ 


BLUEPRINT FULL-SIZE 
AND PATTERNS 
INSTRUCTIONS (ADDITIONAL) 

50 cents $1.50 

$1 1.50 

50 cents onan 

50 cents anes 

50 cents anes 

75 cents 1.50 

50 cents — 
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- Answers to Boating fans - 


Types of Canoes 


I want a canoe for lake fishing 


Question: 
and occasional river trips, carrying two per- 
sons—one which can be transported on top of 
a car. What's the difference between a guide’s 
and a trapper’s model, and what type should 
I get?—E. G. R., Mich. 


Answer: For your requirements I’d advise 
a regular 15 or 16-ft. canoe from one of the 
better builders. This will weigh from 60 to 
65 pounds and is easy to load on a car top. 
The guide’s canoe is bigger—in most makes 
the shortest length is 18 feet—and is rather 
heavy for your purposes. You do not need its 
carrying capacity. A trapper’s canoe generally 
is shorter, more plainly finished, and somewhat 
less expensive than the standard model. I see 
no reason for buying the trapper’s model when 
a slightly longer, better-finished canoe with 
the name of a known firm behind it can be 
bought for little more.—J. A. E. 


Peeling Paint 


Question: The paint on my 12-ft. wooden 
fishing boat, which I built myself, has peeled 
and scaled so badly after a few months’ use 
that I’ve had to remove all of it, inside and out, 
with a blowtorch. How should I repaint it? 

he first time, I used only white lead and oil 
with a little turpentine—a very thin mixture— 
topped by a coat of good-quality porch-and-deck 
enamel.—L. A. S., Mo. 


Answer: The paint has peeled probably for 
yneé of two reasons. First: you may have used 
sugar or ponderosa pine or some other unsatis- 
factory pine for planking. I’ve found it almost 
impossible to keep paint of any kind on such 
woods. However, if the wood is now bare, try 
letting it dry thoroughly, then giving it a thin 

vat of aluminum paint as a primer, followed 
by several very thin coats of an enamel such as 
you finished with before. 

Second: if the boat is not of the wrong wood, 
the trouble probably is in the mixture you used 
as an undercoat. Not only has such a mixture 

Ir penetration, but other paints do not take 
ver it. It may do on a house, but for any boat 
I'd prefer to start right out with the paint or 
enamel I intended to finish with—the first coat 
ery much thinned with oil or turps or a little 
f each, as directed on the can Other coats 
should go on thin too, with ample time for dry- 

g in between.—J. A. E 





Motor for Sectional Boat 


Question: Having built the sectional boat 
t which plans were published in the Febru- 
1940, OUTDOOR LIFE, I'd like to know 
what size outboard motor the boat could take, 
which would be heavy enough to give fair speed 


nd service.—J. H. G., Ky. 






Answer: A 3-horsepower outboard should be 
ery satisfactory as power for the boat you 
ention. It should give you speeds of up to 
miles an hour, depending on the number of 
persons in the boat. A 5-horsepower size, while 
isable, would give only an extra half-mile or 
mile of speed, which hardly would be worth the 
ference in price, running expense, weight, 
ind size.—J. A. E, 








Custom-Built Kayaks 


Question: How can a person have a small 
kayak or canoe made to his own specifications; 
r example: a canoe entirely of wood for long 


trips?—B. C., Calif. 


Answer: Many manufacturers turn out mod- 
els of both kayaks and canoes which cannot 
easily be improved on, in either design or con- 
truction. Or you can buy the parts of a kayak 
it to shape and assemble and cover them your- 
lf. However, if you want something different, 
ou can get plans for either a kayak or a canoe 
and build it yourself in spare time. Again, you 
an take the same plans to a builder—there are 
iny number of builders along your California 
oast, for instance, who will make the boat for 
you at reasonable cost—but suitable plans are 
needed, as the average boat builder will not take 





Sé 


the responsibility of building without them. I 
might add that a regular-model canoe is for 
its length perhaps the hardest-type boat to build, 
whereas a kayak is comparatively simple, the 
chief difference being that a canoe requires 
steam-bent frames or ribs and a building form 
or mold.—/J. A. E. 


Stopping Bottom Leaks 


Question: Our small fishing boat is used 
only on week-ends, being stored in a garage at 
other times, and we've had trouble with the 
bottom leaking. Could we stop this by calk- 
ing, tinning the bottom, or covering it with 
canvas?—W. J. E., Kans. 


Answer: Tinning the bottom won't keep all 
water out, and only makes leaks harder to get 
at, while calking probably won't stay tight if 
the boat is out of water much. My advice 
would be to canvas the bottom, using 8-oz 
duck laid in marine canvas cement and brought 
far enough around the chine and up the sides 
to cover the chine seam. The edges should be 
tacked carefully in plenty of cement. If you 
want a fine job at these edges, get a small can 
of hard marine glue in a color nearest the 
paint you'll be using. This is melted and 
brushed on, and will harden instantly. Then 
go over it with a hot flatiron, bonding the tack 
heads, the edge of the canvas, and the uncov- 
ered wood of the sides into a smooth surface, 
before you apply paint.—J. A. E. 


Gasolines for Outboard 


Question: Is cheap gasoline all right for an 
outboard? Are brands containing lead injurious? 
If so, where can I get gasoline without lead?— 
B. S., Mich. 


Answer: Untreated gasoline is best for your 
motor. I would not use a cheap brand, but 
rather a good grade of clear. This can seldom 
be obtained at auto service stations; but look 
along the water front, where marine service 
stations all have a grade for boat-engine use.— 


J+ Be Te 
Loading Canoe 
Question: What is the correct method of 


packing a canoe for 
CG. F. €., Maus. 


wilderness cruising?— 





Answer: Place the heaviest articles, sucl 
grub sacks, on the bottom, the iighter bedd 
and clothing bags on top, adjusting the load 
that the canoe rides level from gunwale to gun 
wale, but with the bow a couple of inches high 
than the stern. Cover the outfit with a 
cloth, carried for this purpose but also har 
for many other uses around camp. Make the 
cloth fast to the thwarts so that the bags can't 
fall out, but still can be released quickly 
emergency. A crisscross lashing of light 
rt and gunwale to gi 
best way to lash the load 











wale 





from thwart to thw 
1 forth 








back an is tl 
down 

Carry matches in waterproof containers dis 
tributed among members of the party, so that 
you won't be caught without these necessities 
should the duffel get wet or be lost. If there's 
a choice of portaging or running a bad stretch 
of water, some canoeists leave all duffel ashore 
and run the canoe down unloaded, then returr 
and back-pack the gear. This at least saves 
portaging the canoe, and gives one the thrill of 
white-water running without the chance of los 
ing or damaging one’s outfit.—J. A. E. 








Small Boat Rides Deep 


Question: My 12-ft. flat-bottom boat, with 
38-in. beam, rides deep with three persons 
aboard. How can I correct this?—F. O. H 
Calif. 


Answer: Sorry, but the only solution I know 
is to load the boat less heavily. The weight of 
three adults in any boat of this length and com- 
paratively narrow beam is bound to put it down 
in the water. A boat of this length and type 
should have a 4-ft. beam to carry such a load 


satisfactorily.—J. A. E. 
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Sea what has happened to Sea-Horse 
prices during the past 12 years!.... 


12 Years Ago 
POWER: ... 2” H.P. 
WEIGHT - 35 Ibs. 
PRICE: ... $140.00 


Today 
POWER: 5.0 H.P.*(Certified) 
WEIGHT: . . 33% Ibs. 
PRICE: ... $109.50° 
100% increase in power with a 
22% DECREASE in price! PLUS a 
host of revolutionary improve- 
Me 
worth $10 of any man's money! 








@ Smooth Perfected Alternate Fir- 
ing, Ea Starting, quiet Underwater 
Exhaust, Patented Co-Pilot, Dual Car- 
buretion, Grease Seals, Alrok Salt Water 
Treatment and many other major de- 
velopments are all integral parts of the 
1940 Sea-Horse outboard motor. Way 
up in quality— way down in price! If 
you need only 2.5 H.P.*, you can have 
it today with all the new improvements 


for only $79.50!* 


This is a real bargain year for Sea- 
Horses. Make the most of it. Youll 


! 


mever ve SOrry é 
Write for your 
wee copy of the Sea- 
@® HorseHandy 
Chart, describing Johnson’s 11 
great, modern motors. Full de- 
tails. Sent free. 
* ee @ 
Buy your Sea-Horse now! Enjoy 
it all through the golden days of 
iutwnn—and for years to come 
. Many Johnson dealers sell on easy time 


payme nts. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 


1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, € anada 


# N.O.A. Cert rake H.P. at 4000 r.p.m. # All prices f.o.b. fac. 























Boat Kinks. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


For Broken Water Lines 


ATER-INTAKE lines on _ older- 

model outboards frequently break 
because of vibration. To patch the 
break, and to reduce vibration in future, 
cut away enough of the broken ends to 
leave a l-in. gap; then connect the ends 
with a 3-in. length of rubber tubing. 
Unless this tubing fits very tightly, it 
may be wise to bind each end with sev- 
eral turns of wire.—Woody Harmon, Ind. 


Kayak Bow Guard 


BOW OF 


KAYAK is easily 

damaged, es- 
pecially at the point 
where stem and 
keel join, when 
used in obstructed 
or unfamiliar wa- 
ters. Toprevent this, 





—- 
PIECE OF 


cut off a foot or so SSS BICVCLE 
of an old bicycle TIRES 
tire, split it down sual 

the inner side, and fasten it tightly 


under the bow with stout cord, as shown. 
The whole rig may be slipped off over 
the bow without untying, if desired, or 
may be attached permanently by tying 
thé cords to screw eyes in the deck.— 
A. F. Southwick, Pa. 


Anchoring Offshore 


T’S EASY to anchor your rowboat or 
duck boat some distance from shore 
without having to wade in or get a lift 
in afterward. Standing on shore, coil 
the anchor line on the bow deck of the 
boat, with the anchor on top. (If your 
boat has no deck, arrange the coil on a 
board laid across the gunwales.) Now 
tie one end of a 50-ft. length of clothes- 
line or similar light rope to the anchor, 
hold the clothesline coiled loosely in your 
left hand as you would a lasso, and with 
your right shove the boat out stern first. 

When it reaches the desired distance 
offshore, a quick pull on the clothesline 
will tumble the anchor overboard. Tie 
the end of the clothesline to some object 
on shore, and you'll be able to haul the 
boat in with it whenever you want. 

The same trick, incidentally, is useful 
for anchoring logs or planks on which 
are set muskrat or turtle traps.—Merwin 
White, Mich. 


Seat Cushion 





¢ JSST 
~ . ™~\ . « Ns 
~ RuBBER = = S 
AC KNEELING PAD 
<* SW SRR 
OAT seats can be made comfortable 


by covering them with cushions made 
out of pieces of leather, rubber kneeling 
pads for padding, and for fasteners the 
kind of snaps used for the floor rug of 
a car.—C. E. Estes, Ohio. 


| 
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Choosing a Portable Model 


(Continued from page 76) 


too, because their shape carries close to 
the roof and offers lessened resistance to 
the wind. 

And with these boats in mind, here’s 
an important point to consider. Because 
of their shape and weight, they’re easily 
portaged. Don’t forget that some day 
you may want to take your craft to some 
isolated string of lakes where the fish- 
ing has been reported good. Then the 
only manner of getting from one lake to 
the next may be by picking up your boat, 
putting it on your back, and walking. 
Weight, length, balance, all count here. 


ETTING along to the more recently 

developed car-top models, we find 
that the builders have generally kept 
within a 14-ft. maximum length and a 
4-ft. beam. The square sterns allow good 
speed with an outboard and easy rowing 
without one. A wide beam, carried well 
into the blunt bow, results in a wide, 
rather flat floor, whose stability is ap- 
preciated when you're casting. 

If you have more money to spend, con- 
sider the canoe type with steam-bent 
frames, rather closely spaced, light 
planking with innumerable fastenings, 
and a well-cemented, carefully fitted, 
one-piece canvas covering. Such boats 
are naturally rather expensive, but they 
have a reputation for long life, and will 
often outlast craft of double their weight. 

Or for less money, there’s the plywood 
boat in pram and skiff models, some flat- 
bottom, some semi-V. A typical 8-ft. 
pram may weigh as little as 60 lb., and, 
because there is no waste space in its 
bow, have good seating capacity. Or 
you can go to a 12-footer of the popular 
fishing-skiff type, weight 125 lb., without 
sacrifice of safe construction. 

The old principle of veneer construc- 
tion (several layers of thin wood placed 
with grains at right angles and ce- 
mented together under pressure) is now 
being applied to small boats. These 
craft are formed on a mold, which elimi- 
nates waste of any sort. Theirs is an 
admirable form of construction, and 
even now many models are obtainable 
at moderate cost. Price will go even 
lower if a popular demand makes pro- 
duction on a quantity basis possible. 

When we go into higher weights— 


but still within reasonable limits—we 
find the rather wide-stern rowboat 
(usually of canvas-covered construc- 


tion), and the square-stern canoe. Either 
boat is good for fishing, and its weight 
can easily be handled when a party goes 
on the trip. 

Now for metal boats. There are sev- 
eral light enough to be considered for 
car-top carrying, and these appeal par- 
ticularly to those who have to contend 
with rocky bottoms or snag-infested 
waters. Regular flat-bottom skiffs, weigh- 
ing from 90 to 130 lb., may be had in 
lengths from 9 to 13 ft., some solidly 
built, some sectional. A 12-ft. metal boat 
(a sort of cross between kayak and 
duck boat), less than 100 Ib., is also avail- 
able. Examine, too, the lightweight-alloy 
boats, either square or regular-stern 
models, which are built with flotation 
tanks for buoyancy. 

Portability is, of course, stressed by 
folding-boat builders. Some models fold 
into long, slim packages (for stowage 
atop or aside the car), and others into 
shorter and bulkier bundles to go into 
the rear seat or trunk compartment. 


Many of these boats weigh as little as 
50 lb., and their makers are constantly 
trying to develop refinements in folding 
which will impart greater rigidity in use 
as well as ease in setting up. 

The most popular way of carrying a 
solid-type boat is to mount it upside- 
down on top of the car, riding it on pads 
or suction cups attached to chocks and 
crosspieces. Sometimes this harness 
comes as standard equipment with 
boat, other times it has to be purchased 
at slight extra cost. Set your boat ir 
place atop the car, reénforce its support 
with a couple of lines to the bumper, and 
you needn’t worry lest the craft shift in 
transit. 

Prams and very short boats are some- 
times upended on the rear bumper with 
the bow lashed against the top of the 
car. Carried that way, or on top, the 
larger boat may set up some wind-re- 
sistance on a blowy day, but never 
enough to cause any concern if it’s 
properly lashed. 

Naturally, you won’t want the boat on 
top of your car as a permanent fixture, 
so it’s wise to arrange some kind of 
overhead apparatus in the garage to 
ease the strain of removing the boat. 
It’s not difficult to set up a tackle system 
with which you can hoist your boat clear 
of the car roof, and leave it suspended 
until you’re ready to drop it on board 
again. A boat held in this position is 
more likely to keep its shape than one 
turned on its side against the wall. 

Outboards go with portable boats 
like ham with eggs, and on some of the 
heavier boats an engine up to 6 horse- 
power may be used. The engine can be 
slipped into the trunk compartment of 
your car as you start out, attached when 
you have launched your craft, and 
there’s plenty of effortless fun ahead. 

All this diversity of types, sizes, con- 
struction, and weight may seem con- 
fusing to you, but it should not be. The 
thing to do, of course, is to examine care- 
fully how many people your boat will 
have to carry, how much help you'll have 
to load and unload it, and, of course, 
how much money you want to spend. 
Steer clear of the freak models and be 
sure the boat you choose is leakproof. 
J. A. Emmett. 


Car-Top Carriers for Boats 


F THE several types of car-top boat 

carriers now available, some make 
use of vacuum or suction cups of rubber, 
others have pads which clamp to the 
gunwales; all do away with the neces- 
sity of using cushions or cloths to pre- 
vent marring the car’s top and eliminate 
the need of many ropes to hold the boat 
in place. Prices are very reasonable, 
from $5 up. 

The better vacuum-cup types usually 
consist of a pair of wood crossbars with 
one or two cups fastened at each end. 
These, together with insulated hooks 
which anchor under the drip rails of 
the car, hold the carrier in place. Straps 
are fitted to the crossbars with adjust- 
ments to suit the width of the boat, or 
clips are used which hook up over the 
gunwales inside. 

The pad type has shaped soft fabric 
cushions which clamp inside the gun- 
wales of the boat: nothing is attached 
to the car except 4 ropes crossed to the 
front and rear bumpers.—J. A. E. 
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Tackle Twisters in Current River 


Continued from page 


until I had him in the boat did he give 
up. He weighed two and a half pounds 

every ounce dynamite. I caught two 
more, one of them a keeper, then turned 
the rod over to my companion. 

It was late the next day when we en- 
countered the second bad rapid. Stopping 
the boat above, we looked the situation 
over from the bank and decided to lower 
the boat over in shallow water. This 
proved a back-breaking task, but safe, 
ind thereafter we crossed the bad 
stretches in the same manner. 

Most of the fish we caught in fast 
water, and we took several small- 
mouths over gravelly shoals, in water so 
swift we could hardly stand up. I have 
never seen smallmouths with such bright 
coloring. Instead of deep bronze they 
were a bright brassy color, with black 
tips on the fins. Fight? It was like grab- 
bing a wildcat by the tail! Numerous 
sloughs cut back from the river, and we 
fished these with both plugs and flies, 
for we had brought one fly rod along. 
We caught a few largemouths and rock 
bass in these places. 

After the second day we'd begun to 
lose our fear of the river, but my com- 

inion still wore his life preserver. Then, 
in a manner quite unexpected, we 
learned more about Current River. 

Lowering the boat over a stretch of 
ad water, I happened to look upstream. 
At first I couldn’t believe my eyes, and 
I stood up in the boat, gawking. As he 
followed my _ gaze, Taylor’s mouth 
dropped open. 

I said: “The Indians are coming.” 

“A canoe,” gulped Taylor. 

“.. . unless that last drink of spring 
water is playing tricks on us,” I agreed. 
“If they don’t have to get out and walk 
it this rapid I’ve got a new idea on 
Current River floats.” 

We waited while the canoe floated 


To Launch 





ITH this dolly one person can 
launch a flat-bottom boat, or 
draw it out of the water, with lit- 


tle effort, or even roll it to a storage 
place some distance from shore. It’s all 
wood, except for the pipe axle and 
leeves and the small fittings, and is 
quickly assembled. 

The drawings should be self-explana- 
tory. In assembling the wheels, how- 
ever, it’s well to have the grain,of each 
outer disk run at right angles to that of 
the inner disk, to lessen the possibility 
of splitting. Note also the half-inch 
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gracefully toward the rapids. One man 
was paddling with easy strokes and the 
other was casting with a fly rod. As 
they neared the fast water, the angle! 
laid aside his rod and picked up 
paddle. Without hesitating the canoe 
plunged into the swiftest part of the 
channel. The paddlers neatly steered 
around a mat of logs and treacherous 
bowlders, whirled out of the tail of the 
rapid, and stopped alongside our boat 
One of them was about our age, the othe 
white-haired. 

Introducing themselves, they fell into 
a long chat with us. The older man said 
he had floated Current River before, and 
he preferred a canoe to any other craft 
for Ozark floats. They had put in many 
miles above our starting point, and had 
got out for rapids only twice. He ex- 
plained that equipment must be cut to 
a minimum, and that no one should 
start out in a canoe unless he knew how 
to handle it. I noticed he kept looking 
at my cousin’s life preserver, and h¢ 
finally asked what it was. 

Taylor had to tell him. “I can’t take 
chances,” he explained. “I’m not so 
young as I once was.” 

The other could scarcely conceal his 
mirth. “Young man,” he grinned, “when 
I get to be as old as you are, I'll have 
to get me one of those things.” He 
added, “I’m just sixty.” 

-Taylor is in his thirties. “You may 
need one between here and Doniphan,” 
he defended. “There’s a sure-nuff bad 
fall—worst on the river.” 

Mr. King appeared to study a mo 
ment, then he said, “I believe this is the 
last fall between here and Doniphan 
yes, I’m sure of it. You must be think 
ing about White Horse Shoals—back up 
the river.” 

“Cook me for a_ pickled herring 
said Taylor. “We've already passed it! 


Your Boat 














“PIPE SLEEVE 








Section Through Wheel 





spaces between the slats, to allow water 
to drain out quickly. The 10-in. whee 
tread may seem unduly wide, but it 

designed that way to bear up in dry sand 
or any soft ground, where a narrowel! 
wheel would bog down. 

In use, the dolly is placed under the 
boat’s center of balance and the whole 
affair is pushed from the bow or ster: 
of the boat—not from the dolly tongue 
This tongue is merely to move the dolly 
about when not loaded, and will not 
interfere when the boat is aboard if it’s 
allowed to drag to the rear.—Hi Sibley 









DEPENDABLE 
ELECTRICITY FOR 
YOUR BACKWOODS 

RETREAT 
Low operating cost, 


high value in this 
fully automatic 


. 1500 watts—f10-volt A.C, 
Kohler Electric Plant Others, 800 watts up to 10,000 
watts, A.C. or D.C., $235 up. 


Dependable light and power for that hunting 
hideaway! Refrigerator, household appliances. 
radio, lighting—enjoy them all with a Kohler 
Plant. Fine for emergency. When regular cur- 
rent fails, a Kohler Electric Plant starts automat- 
ically. Marine plants for boats, lighthouses. 
Widely used by railroads, small factories. build- 
ers. U. S. Government uses thousands. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Kohler Co., Dept. OL-9F, Kohler, Wis. 
Send me descriptive folder 
on Kohler Electric Plants, 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIF! 















Ideal for HUNTING and FISHING. 
Can be unfolded, ready for service, 
in one minute. Rugged, seaworthy. 
Fills every need for a light, compact 
portable boat. 


Se 
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FELLOWS STEWART. / [roe 






Builders of Fine Boats Since 1896 
DEPT. B. WILMINGTON. CALIFORNIA 


BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD'S 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
“3 BOAT! 


Build thi wht iib. tough, 
portable 

Outboard ‘Ki Ye ant lake it any 

« lependable 
I epower, more 
ed aluminume 
~ 





adadle ) iby 045 
Paddle On “mow iN: ruber wit your Kt} 
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MEAD GLIDERS seaman v. r ag 


Build This Boat Yourself For $27.50 

I rd Models, Lightw ght. Ready 

cut i parts glue, secre illustrated 
tr ict et Wri te tod . 

N. S. Rieger Co., 29-2nd St., Miamisburg, Ohio 


There’s Ducks for You with a ‘ “KALAMAZOO” : 





t with 
extra 
t boat 
but light 
‘ ‘ eh s 
t dor 
i ‘Y 





KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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hy You Need Live Bait 


I-G-I tapered fly line of premier quality. 


ANY anglers don’t like to fish 

with bait and believe that use of 
artificial lures is more sportsman- 

like. I'll admit that I prefer arti- 
ficials, but I won't admit that bait-fishing 
isn’t good sportsmanship. Bait fisher- 
men may be quite as good sportsmen as 
fly and plug fishermen. You'll find good 
and bad sportsmen among both classes. 
[I use bait and like it. When plugs and 
flies won't get results, I to bait if 
I can get it, and find this kind of fishing 
fascinating. It has a charm quite differ- 
ent from that of other methods. Under 
certain conditions not only is bait need- 
ed to get results, but it requires expert 
handling to be effective. There is a dis- 
position to extol the skill needed for bait 
and fly-casting, and to belittle and even 
ridicule live-bait fishing. But be assured 
that it takes just as much thought and 
dexterity to be a polished and successful 
bait fisherman as it does any other kind. 
There are times when even a novice 
catches fish easily, no matter what meth- 
od he is using. Live bait will give him a 


resort 


slight advantage over artificials used 
unskillfully, but will not catch fish for 
him consistently unless he learns how 


to use it properly. Consistency in results 
is the acid test to apply to any method 
of fishing. It determines whether or not 
you know the game. It applies to live- 
bait fishing far more than some arti- 
ficial-lure purists realize or 


worms instead of one small one. Catches 
of from 15 to 50 bass in one.day became 
quite common. I didn’t keep all these 
fish. I usually retained 10 to 15 of the 
best specimens in the live box, took 
them to the dock, kept only two or three 
if they had been asked for by friends, 
and restored the rest to the lake. It 
gave me a great kick to see them scurry 
for cover when they found themselves at 
large again, and more satisfaction than 
to carry home a string of dead fish. Any 
fish that had been injured was kept, but 
as my habit was to strike a bit too soon 
rather than too late, injured fish were 
few. When the wind was brisk a fish was 
never deeply hooked, and I often lost 
one because of not allowing adequate 
time for hooking. 

Drift-fishing with night crawlers 
works. Only recently two young men 
who had taken my advice and tried the 
method on a certain lake called on me 
to report. Never had they failed to get 
fish there since they had adopted my 
tactics, and twice in 1939 made limit 





LAKE-FISHING FLOAT 














Since good floating properties are de- 
sirable, the line should be dressed as for 
dry-fly trout fishing. A sinking line drags 
the bait, makes it act in an unnatural 
manner, and also prevents you from set- 
ting the hook in a striking fish. 

The float, or dobber, should be one that 
best will cast with your rod and style. It 
may be light, but it should be large 
enough to hold the bait off bottom. My 
favorite is a long thin float, with the 
cork about 4% in. long. When the water 
is rough I use a larger float of the same 
sort, with a 6-in. cork. 


For a hook I prefer one of the new 
low-water salmon hooks, size No. 1 or 
No. 2. Put on all the worms the hook 


will take without excessive crowding, 
and don’t kill the worms by hooking too 
deeply. Let the ends dangle, so that they 
will squirm and thus be more effective. 
You must know where the fish are 
or find out from someone who does know 


and plan your drift so that the boat 
will float over some part of the pro- 
ductive water. With successive drifts 


from different starting positions you can 
cover all the good fishing water sys- 
tematically. Having got the direction of 
the wind, place the boat so that it will 
drift where you want it to. Drift and 
cast. You must become proficient 
because when the boat drifts 
fast you should be able 
far enough forward to 


casting 
to cast 


make 





will admit. The disparaging 

comment so often heard 

“Oh yes, he caught it on bait” 
should be spoken with re- 


spect rather than scorn. Bait 
and artificial-lure fishermen 
would both benefit if they'd 


get toget! and combine the 
best from each method. 

There is a small lake 
than 30 miles from New York 
City. During most of the year 
artificial lures don’t do well 
on this lake. They provide ex- 


less 


NON 





ceptional fishing over brief SINKER 
periods, but very uncertain ah 
sport at other times. But you 
can always catch fish with 


live bait there if you know how to handle 
it, on those days when artificials will not 
take. The most consistent of live baits 
there is the large worm called a night 
crawler, which you gather at night. Sev- 
eral of these, so put on the hook that 
they wriggle for all they’re worth, make 
a lure hard to beat under many condi- 
tions. 

I discovered the method about 28 years 
ago, at a time when I was doing a lot of 
fishing for large bluegills. I found that 
the best way to catch those bluegills was 
to drift with the wind, casting ahead of 
the boat as it advanced. But in addition 
to bluegills I also caught many 
while so fishing, even on the small single 
worm I used for the smaller fish. This 
gave me an idea, so I tried several large 
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bass’ 


SNAGGING 
SINKER FOR RIVER 
BAIT-FISHING 





catches when everyone else came in 
empty-handed. The last time I person- 
ally used the method was nine years ago, 
but those two boys had proved that it 
still is effective. 

In this kind of fishing, a lightweight 
fly rod is needed. One of 4 oz. and 8 ft. 
long is about right. My own pet rod for 
this is 744 ft. long and weighs 3% oz. It 
works perfectly except when it is neces- 
sary to keep a large fish away frem 
stuns and other hazards. If the lake 
fished is rull of snags, a longer, stronger 
rod and heavier terminal tackle are 
needed. 

The line should be of very small cali- 
bration and good dry-fly quality. It 
should also be as nearly anti-kink as is 
procurable. The Best I ever had was an 


up for the speed of the boat 





As the boat approaches the 
float, retrieve the line, kee p- 
ing a slight bit of slack in the 
line. Don’t pull against the 


bait and so create a drag that 
may spoil your chances. 





Turning now to rivers, the 
best smallmouth-bass bait is 
minnows, hellgramites, or 
crawfish, with the first two 


preferred. In minnow fishing 
I use the hook-up here illus- 
trated. When you cast with 
this rig the sinker goes to the 
bottom, and you feel it touch 
and take hold. After that you 
merely keep the line taut. The minnow 
heads upstream and fights the current. 
If any are in the vicinity you'll 
presently feel a touch. Wait a few 
moments until you feel that the minnow 
is well within the bass’s mouth; then 
strike! Often you’ll miss, but after a 
few hours you acquire an uncanny sense 
of touch which tells you when to strike, 
and your percentage of hooked fish will 
go up. . 

With hellgramites you encounter dif- 
ferent conditions. A minnow will not 
hide under rocks, and as long as he stays 
lively he'll struggle to get away from 
his “leash.” When he tires he heads into 
the current and still looks natural, even 
though he is barely moving, provided 
(Continued on page 81) 


bass 


OUTDOOR LIFE 

















© ANGLERS: 


Yarn on Pork Chunk 


Question: Is it proper to thread red yarn 
about 6 in. long through a pork chunk? Or 
should I use red flannel, shaped like the chunk? 
If so, how big should it be?—R. B., II. 





Answer: I think it really doesn’t make much 
lifference how you put the red yarn or cloth on 
your pork « nk. The contrast is what is sup- 
ysed to make either one effective, and your 
ess may be just as good as or better than any 
other.—R. B 





Fly-Line Calibrations 


Question: What are the thicknesses of va- 
rious sizes ¢ /-casting line, in thousandths of 
an inch? Are these standard with all manufac- 


R. R. E., Ind. 





Answer: The lines of different manufacturers 
lifer in thickness. Here are the calibrations I 
have on my records: G—.032 to .034; F—.035 to 
137; E—.038 to .040; D—.041 to .043; C—.044 
to .046; B—.047 to .050. These are decimal 
parts of an inch.—R. B. 


Baits for Pan Fish 


Question: Is it advisable to use cork and 
sinker when bait-fishing for crappies, bream, 
and other pan fish with a fly rod? Will a small 
shore-minnow plug be as successful as live 
bait? Is a fly better for pan fish than a plug?— 








J. W. P., North Carolina 


Answer: A cork and sinker may be used 
with a fiy rod, but you must use judgment and 
avoid excessively heavy weights, also learn how 


QUERIES ° 


to handle this rig without injuring the rod 
There is no general rule for pan-fish lures 
sometimes artificials work as well as or better 
ut at other times bait is a 





than live bait, 





b 
cessity The same applies to small plugs 
flies. I prefer flies, but they aren’t always the 


best.—R. B 


All-Around Rod 


Question: What action and length 
would you recommend for both wet and dry-fly 
fishing for brook trout and browns, also wi 
bait for brookies? The brook-trout streams I 
plan to fish are mostly brushy, while the brow: 


1.—A. Z. H., Pa 








tr It waters are airly of 





Answer: Your best bet probably would be 

a medium-stiff dry-fly rod The length de 
the degree of brushiness of the br 
2ams, but inasmuch as a 7}4-ft. dry-fly 
will well on open streams and is also g 


on brushy ones, it would seem to be your best 
solution as a single all-purpose rod.—R. B. 


Trolling With Bait 


Question: I expect to fish for bass and pick 
erel by trolling dead frogs and minnows. How 
fast should they be trolled, and when should I 


set the hook?—R. A., New York. 


Answer: Move very slowly: not faster tl 
1 mile an hour. If you place the hooks in the 
bait in such a way that no matter how the fis! 
strikes, one will be in its mouth, then strike at 
once But if fishing live bait with a single 
hook, it’s usually necessary to let the fish 
the bait for a moment or so before you str 
But there’s no positive rule about this.—R 








Why You Need Live Bait 


(Continued from page 8 


he’s hooked through the lips. But the 
hellgramite does not fight the current. 
It lets the drift carry it until a con- 
venient foothold is found, when it quick- 
ly finds its way under cover. In fishing 
with hellgramites, therefore, the impor- 
tant thing is to be able to read the water 
currents. You must know where fish are 
likely to be, and then cast your hellgra- 
mite into the current in such a way that 
it will float naturally to that place. It 
must neither reach bottom until it gets 
to that spot, nor drift by it so high in the 
water that the fish will ignore it. 

Drifting the bait naturally means that 
it must not be hampered by the line. 
Slack line is needed. There are several 
ways to effect this. The simplest is to 
cast upstream and let the bait drift down 
on the slack line thus afforded. As the 
bait drifts you must control its sinking 
by the way you handle the slack. If the 
bait is rushing rapidly along, extra slack 
will slow it up. If it is sinking too fast, 
then it may be necessary to take up the 
lack so as to allow it to drift to its ob- 
ective. A slack-line float may also be 
got by dropping the bait, together with 
a bunch of loose line already stripped 
from the reel, into the water at your 
feet. This is a sloppy device but some- 
times it works well. 

Then there is the “back flip,” which 
works very well if you stand in a current 
which leads directly to the location you 
wish to reach. First, all you do is to let 
the current take the bait downstream. 
When it has gone 25 ft. or so, and is 
splashing on top of the water, jerk the 
rod up and toward you. If correctly 
done, the bait will fall in the water at 
your feet, and so you get the slack line 
needed to obtain a natural drift. 

Slow trolling is another method used 
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in fishing lakes, and is killing either for 
largemouth or smallmouth bass. Thi 

is popular with the old-timers but the 
younger generation neglects it. No sink 
er is needed except when using minnow 

that have a tendency to come to the top 
instead of seeking bottom, or when fish 
ing in particularly deep water. 

In slow trolling you let the boat drift 
or propel it along at about 1 mile an 
hour. You let your bait seek bottom, 
and allow it to touch frequently, so that 
you'll know it’s where it will do the 
most good. 

Further to emphasize the need for 
knowing how to bait-fish, let me tell of 
the experiences I've had in the bayous of 
Mississippi. Rarely have I fished them 
when anything could be accomplished 
with artificials. I wouldn’t use the 
clumsy long cane poles favored there, 
with which you swing in a bass afte! 
hooking it. I found that a 9% or 10-ft 
fly rod worked very well—far better 
than the cane rods. 

Of chief importance in fishing those 
waters with live shrimp is to fish direct- 
ly against the banks under which the 
bass lie. The bait must not only be 
dropped close but also sink quickly, so 
that the fish will see it before the boat 
drifts past and drags the bait away 

Sometimes, however, water conditions 
may be such that you must fish “t.cre and 
far off,” or drift a bait 40 to 60 ft. to 
reach a particularly good spot Secause 
that calls for a rod and reel, I'd often 
make a good catch while the other 
with tackle adapted to only one way of 
fishing—did poorly. 

Study of bait-fishing will show you 
there is much to be learned. Try it o 
casionally. You can make it just about as 
sporty as you choose.—Ray Bergman 
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PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER") 
o 


ite 1 


For deep sea fishing, surf casting, bait 
casting, or any kind of fishing, your sport 
is greater with Pflueger tackle—built from 
generations of experience. Before going 
to salt water ask your dealer to show 
you these leading Pflueger favorites: 








Pflueger 
ATLAPAC 
with Torpedo 
Handle 
No. 1640 4 0,$61.20 
No. 1660 60,100.00 
No.1690 9, 0,120.00 





Pflueger 
TEMPLAR 
with Torpedo 

Handle 

No. 1419 3/4 
400 yd. , $22.75 
No. 14201/2 
500 yd. $28.50 





Pflueger 
CAPITOL 
with 
Torpedo 
Handle 
No. 1985 
$7.50 





Pflueger 
OHIO 
with Torpedo 
Handle 
No. 1975. $5.50 . 
No. 1978. 6.50 
No. 1979, 7.00 

















Pflueger 
SUPREME 
No. 1573 . .$25.00 


Pflueger 
AKRON 
No. 1893 60 yd. . $6. 
No. 1893L 60 yd. .6 
No. 1894 80 yd. . 6 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


* Akron Fishing Tackle Worka, Inc. 
1: **The Pfluegers"’ 

Dept. OL-9 Akron,Ohio 
a Please send me, without cost, 
a I'flueger Vocket Catalog No. 160, 
7 
* 
8 A 
8 
e Cut State - 
SERBS RRR RESEESSESBSERBRBB BBS ees 
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J (a. posirive STEEL VAULT 
CASTING ROD PROTECTION 


Throw your PROTECTUROD case in your car trunk, 
trailer or boat and you are assured your casting rod 
will arrive ut its destination in perfect condition. Made 
from electrically welded, cold rolled steel with cap 
which hermetically seals against air and water. It's 
the first positive and complete protection ever offered 
for your one-piece casting rods. Neither case nor cap 
is weakened by threading. Case is plated first with 
copper, then bright nickel and finished in beautiful en- 
during chrome. It will withstand terrific shocks, im- 
pacts and pressures up to one-half ton without injury 
to contents—yet weighs less than 2 pounds 





Ounce for ounce the toughest and most rugged item in 
any fisherman's kit. Indispensable for both storage 
and transportation, Saves rod repairs and new rod 
purchases. Order today direct from this 
ment, Remove grip from your rod and axl 
from end of ferrule to tip of last guide in 


PROTECTUROD case is the finest 

protection you have ever seen or the $ 95 
order for only . 3 
The PROTECTUROD Company 


Introductory offer includes prepayment of postage for 

a limited time only. You must be convinced that your 

purchase price will be refunded im- 

mediately Send check or money 

4033 Windsor Road - Youngstown, Ohio 
If you live in Ohio include 12c sales tax 
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Free Fall Catalog © 


Just off the Press 


Showing Hunting Footwear, Cloth 
ing and 50 other leather and canvas 


specialties of our own manufacture 
for campers and hunters. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
284 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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This may prove a vital issue affecting America's 
future and Americanism. The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
If you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
and restore to the proper environment some 
that has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Szaak Walton League of America 


Defenders of Woods, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 








JIFFY Trolling Plate 


On And Off in a Jifty— 
Without Removing Motor from Boat 


re 





whether 1 P ~_ , t ian 
PETERSON SALES CO. 
2901 E. Henn. Ave., 
Minneapolis, 


Minn, j 











BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
a . , WELCH SYSTEM . Its i: 
. expensive inte 
and profitable - 
thing for building, equip- 
ping or repairing boats 
USE WELCH READY 
CUT PARTS. Send 10c 
— - for catalog showing boats 
of many types; boat hardware; propeller Marine 
Geinte Sails; Boat finishing Materials and WELCH 
HITE CAP MARINE MOTORS 
WELCH BOAT CO.., Station k-4, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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| Thunder, Lightning, and Trout 


} 


| 
| hold on to the stone piling and play the 
trout at the same time. There was dan- 
ger of a ducking. Water in the waders 
toward the end of the day can be laughed 
off, but to take it on early in the morning 
and carry it around with you all day is 
much too much. By pressing my back 
against the stones I was able to keep my 
footing and creep from under the bridge 
inch by inch. The trout darted into the 
pool below, and then was just where he 
should be. 

There's a never-staling thrill in the 
feel of throbbing life that passes from a 
struggling trout to you, over leader, line, 
and rod. In that cold water the fish 
fought as though possessed, and it was 
several minutes before it could be net- 
ted. Then, while the fish was still hooked 
and within the net, I grasped it firmly 
from the outside by holding it with the 
meshes of the net. A trout held in that 
way finds it almost impossible to escape. 
The fish was killed, the fly removed, and 
then came time off to admire the quarry. 
A good fish, neither the best you could 
hope for nor yet the worst that one le- 
gally may keep. It measured thirteen 
inches, and was fat with the high living 
that comes to trout wisely and warily 
living beneath an old covered bridge. 

Then I joined Frank and Tom at the 
run above the bridge. The barometer 
hadn’t lied. Though the sun still shone 
there was a thickening haze over it. A 
robin called for rain from the top of an 
elm tree and somewhere on the moun- 
tainside a cuckoo justified his name of 
“rain crow” by vigorously calling “kow, 
kow, kow!” 

The river was high and hard to wade. 
Here the logical place for trout was un- 
der the ledges of the far bank, and be- 
tween Frank and them was water too 
swift and deep to be waded. As the three 
of us stood there talking I saw a trout 
close to a ledge, about fifty feet 
away. A foot out from the ledge the cur- 
rent raced madly. Any ordinary cast, 
made from where we were, would result 
in seeing the fly snatched away and 
drowned. 


rise 


POINTED out the rise to Frank and 

stood by to see how he'd handle the 
situation. He is a left-handed caster. 
He sized up the conditions and made a 
beautiful slack-line cast. He started it 
in the ordinary way but, just before the 
rod reached its normal position for the 
end of the forward cast, checked its for- 
ward motion, and then followed through 
as usual. The leader described an arc in 
the air; then the fly landed lightly just 
above where the trout had risen. and 
with a slack line of several feet. As the 
current was fast taking out this slack, 


the trout rose to the fly and Frank 
hooked it. 
“Fine work, boy!” I called to Frank. 


“Nothing tough about it,” was his re- 
ply, after he had creeled his trout. “You 
have to be able to do it, on a river like 
this. You can’t wade across except in a 
few places. And if you have to pass up 
good water, like that slick just beyond 
the current on the far side, you're cheat- 
ing yourself of trout.” 

Over the western mountains dark gray 
thunderheads began to show, their edges, 
of lighter gray, curling, changing, and 
whipped by a strong wind. Thunder 
‘grumbled in the distance. At no time 
| had there been any active rising by the 


(Continued from 


page 13) 


fish, and now there were no rises at all. 

There was a rush of wind, and the 
leaves on the trees were upturned, show- 
ing their silvery undersides. Then came 
a terrific crash, followed by a rising roar. 
From the west advanced a wall of rain, 
blotting out the mountains, and nearing 
at high speed. With perfect unanimity we 
reeled in our lines and ran for the cov- 
ered bridge. No sooner had we taken 
shelter there than came the drumming 
of rain on the shingled roof, and the 
sound of water cascading from the eaves 
into the river below. Through openings 
in the side of the venerable structure we 
could see big trees writhing in the gale, 
and the eerie greenish darkness that had 
fallen on the land. We sat on a stringer 
and ate our lunches in the deep twilight 
of the bridge. Time passed, but the rain 
went on and on. 


*T\OGGONE the luck,” grieved Frank 
“This is sure to spoil the fishing, and 
we've had darned little of it so far. The 
electricity will put the trout down and 
the rain will raise the river even higher.” 
“I wonder,” I said. “I remember once, 
six or seven years ago, a day on this 
same river. It was hot and muggy. Few 
fish rose all day until, about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, there came a terrific 
thunderstorm just like this. There was 
no shelter, and I didn’t dare get under a 
tree for fear lightning might strike it. 


I kept on fishing—and made the best 
catch of the season.” 

“Really?” asked Frank, his face alight 
with interest. “What’s happened once 
can happen again. Who's afraid of get- 
ting wet? Not I.” 

We marched out into the turbulent 
fury of the storm, hat brims turned 
down. In half a minute we were 
drenched to the skin. We all fished the 


same long run, standing waist-deep a few 
hundred feet apart. It was so deep 
where I took my station that I couldn't 
wade far enough out for my backcast to 


clear the thick alders behind me, and 
had to cast a forward roll. For this I'd 
raise the rod so as to bring in the line 
steadily, and then halt the rod just a 
little back of the vertical, and leaning 


outward. Then, when the dangling line 
had got a little past the casting arm, and 
before the line on the water had lost its 
incoming motion, I'd start the forward 
cast. This eliminates the backcast, and 
is a grand way to avoid the hazards be- 
hind you and the loss of expensive flies 
I had on the same Variant that had 
taken the trout beneath the covered 
bridge. 

Raindrops were hitting the water so 
hard that they bounced, and I couldn't 
see the fly. But-—-amazing! I felt a 
lent tug on my very first cast, and had a 
fish on. 

Just about the time you think you've 
got the world by the tail something’s apt 
to happen to shatter your faith. My 
trout was a good one. At the start I held 
it pretty tight, and it made a mighty 
commotion on the top of the water. 


v10- 


That 
momentary glimpse of its length brought 
me to my senses, and I let it run all it 
wanted to, just keeping a reasonable arc 
in the rod. Before I realized 
had crossed the heavy current 
heading toward a lot of brush hung up 
on a sunken rock on the far side. Willy- 
nilly, that trout had to be followed; and 

(Continued 
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ISH by rule, and 
you'll miss many op- 
portunities to enjoy 
yourself to the full. 


I've found that most 
rules fail at some time 
r another, and this is 


to the benefit of the 
fellow who not only 
follows rules but breaks them. When 
rules fail to run true to form, forget 


the weather, barometer, and any special 
methods for specific cases. Then try 
inything you can think of. Something 
exciting may result. If you feel like go- 
ing fishing, go, regardless of conditions. 
When methods which you know are 
right fail to produce, try something sup- 
posed to be wrong. Even if you do no 
more than prove that the rule was right, 

t least you have that satisfaction; and 
sometime you may prove the rule wrong, 
very wrong indeed. 

Not many clearing rings are used to- 
day, but they surely save tackle, and the 
wise angler should carry one in his 
pocket. You'll need it when you snag 
some favorite fly, plug, or other lure, 
particularly should it happen to be the 
only one you have that is catching fish. 
This occurs pretty often. You lose a fly 
here and there because you can’t get at 
it to release it, and suddenly you awake 
to the fact that the last one of the pat- 
tern is lost, with no early chance of 
replacing it. The clearing ring prevents 
that. Have your dealer get one for you. 


Tie a pair of nail clippers to your 
fishing jacket. They often will prove 
very useful, in snipping off a fly that 
you wish to change and to trim extra 
gut after tying on a new one. 


If you fish with bait, to avoid killing 
small fish you should use a large hook 
and strike rather quickly. Usually we 
give the biting fish too much time and 
hook is swallowed. Admittedly, in 
order to hook a fish some time must be 
given, but there’s a happy medium. 
When a fish swallows the hook, extrac- 
tion of it means sure death of the fish. 
It is better to cut the hook loose in 
such cases, clipping as close to the metal 
as possible without touching the throat. 
Before long the rusting of the hook and 
the action of acid in the throat of the 
fish will cause the steel to disintegrate. 
You only a hook, but you have 
saved a fish for future sport. 


the 


lose 


Knowledge of what the weather will 
be may be gained by watching the signs 
in the skies, and studying atmospheric 
conditions and sound. A red sky in the 

orning denotes a storm, as does a sun- 
et where the sun disappears behind a 
bank of clouds. A storm also is foretold 
by a hollow sound to the noises coming 
from somewhat distant places to the 
east. Often have I predicted a bad snow- 
torm from fast-moving, mackerel-like 
clouds moving swiftly from the south- 
west across the face of the moon. A 
udden thickening of the atmosphere on 

clear day usually denotes a shower. 
When leaves show their undersides in 
he wind, you can count on a coming 
hower. Weather moods may be under- 
tood but they are hard to describe in 
words. All the portents noted herein 
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denote a changing barometer, and are 
likely to affect your fishing. If you can’t 
read nature’s signs, get a barometer. 

Fish often feed in shallow water, but 
when they do so are exceedingly wary. 
Depth of water means security to a fish. 
When they lie 10 ft. under the surface, 
they have no fear of what is on the sur- 
face. Often food is not to be found at 
such depths, however, so the fish are 
forced to forage in shallow water where 
it is more plentiful. If you can approach 
the shallows of lakes and streams when 
they are so feeding, and not scare them, 
you are practically certain of an ex- 
cellent catch—if skill is used. 

To set a treble hook in a muskie’s 
hard mouth is not easy. Each hook 
point works against the others, and this 


means the angler must apply more 
force to drive the hooks through the 
flesh. If manufacturers would make 


some plugs that would balance and act 
properly with single hooks instead of 
the usual treble, we’d hook more fish. 
Every one of you muskie fishermen has 
often had the experience of having a 
fish take the plug, hold it in his mouth 
for a few moments, then, opening the 
mouth, let the plug go. Not one hook 
point has penetrated the flesh, yet you 
have deliberately attempted to set the 
hooks and thought you had succeeded. 

Good silkworm gut when dry should 
be springy and hard, and feel like wire. 
It should be clear and glassy. It should 
be round and of even size from end to 
end. When you find such a strand, don’t 
complain if the price seems a bit high. 

We still hear folks asking for single- 
tapered lines. These were long since dis- 
continued by line manufacturers. After 
all, a double taper is better. If you wish 
you may cut it in half, splice a separate 
running or backing line to each body 
end, and make two lines from the one. 
Personally I prefer to leave the double 
taper intact and turn it end to end fre- 
quently, to equalize the wear. 

. . . 

It is amazing how large the white 
perch of the brackish rivers get when 
transplanted to fresh-water ponds. Sev- 
eral stockings of Hudson River fish have 
been made in Rockland Lake, N. Y. 
These perch are about the size of ordi- 
nary sunfish. They have grown as large 
as 1% lb., perhaps more. However, I’ve 
never seen any evidence of their propa- 
gating in the lake. 


Fine, bronze-wire traces are better 
than solid wire because they allow your 
lure to work more freely. Gut traces are 
even better. I use a twisted imitation 
gut with the smallest swivels possible 
for easy changing of baits. From 5 to 9 
in. is a good length. 

When you go fishing, forget your work. 
A day or two spent with no thought ex- 
cept what the fish will strike at will do 
more to refresh your mind and body 
than anything else I know of. Once I 
had a nervous breakdown. I went into 
the wilderness, and within a few months 
didn’t know I ever had a nerve. Keep 
fishing for a longer, happier life.—R. B. 










stant- starting 
your boat you POY with your lure in 
the water... in a fraction of the time! 
You “change your luck” often as you wish 

. « jump quickly to enticing spots miles 
away... stay out longer...and speed home 
with a lot more fish and a 
lot more fun from fishing! 


With an Evinrude you en- 
joy the features fishermen 
want! Hair-trigger start- 
ing ease and Co-Pilot 
steering ... finger-tip con- 
trols and low trolling speed 
... wonderfully smooth, quiet 
operation and carefree de- 
pendability. 

See Your Evinrude Dealer! 
You'll find his name listed 
in your classified telephone 
directory under “Outboard 
Motors.” 9 brilliant 1940 
models to choose from... 
light ‘“‘singles’’ — smart 
“twins”? — 4 thrilling 4- 
cylinder models. Any Evinrude may be pur- 
chased on easy time payments. 
CATALOGS FREE! Evinrude catalog, and 
catalog of 6 Elto models priced as low as 
$26.50 — also Boat-and- 


FOUR CYLINDER 
ZEPHYR $127.50* 








ohne yaaa Motor Selector and Boat 
$59.50" Directory — all FREE! 









Write today ! EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4564 
North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada, 
Peterbore, Canada 


an EVINRUDE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 








illustrated, 
.B. Factory. 





*With Simplex Starter as 
All prices F. 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Hook Box Stops Rust 


ponte hooks lose fish! You can keep 
yours clean in any small hinged box (a 
sliced-plug tobacco tin is handy), fitted 


| with a piece of felt saturated with oil. 
Or you can convert an old leader box, 
using the felt that comes with it as an 


oil pad.— Harry N. Vogt, Ind. 


Simplified Bait Saver 


HINGED loose- 

leaf ring (plus 
equipment you al- 
ready have in your 
tackle kit) is all 
you need to recover 
a bait snagged in 
deep water Tie a 
piece of spare line 
on a heavy sinker, 
slip the sinker on- 
to the ring, and 
snap the ring closed 
around your line. 
Holding rod and 
line taut, let the ring and sinker 
down to the snagged bait. A few twitches 
of the sinker line will almost invariably 
knock the bait The ring is inex- 
pensive and takes little it'll pay 
you to keep one in your kit R. Rench, 
Ohio 








SINKER 











slide 


loose. 


space, 


Acorn Worms for Pan Fish 


OR A good fall pan-fish bait, try acorn 

worms. Gather a quart or so of acorns 
which have holes in them, put them in a 
can with about 1 in. of dirt in the bottom, 
and the worms will crawl out where you 
can catch them. The dirt must be kept 
moist, however, or the worms will die. 
Acorn worms break easily when you're 
baiting up, but the pieces will still catch 
fish if you use a No. 12 or smaller hook.— 
Wayne E. Bausum, Ohio 


Convenient Plug Pouch 






LEATHER 
TABS 
ae 





SWIVELS 









LEATHER 
OR GLAZED 
CANVAS 







SNAP : 
BUTTONS_* 


HANDY carrier for plugs can be 
made from a piece of leather or 
glazed canvas 17 x 8 in., which folds in 


the middle to form the back and cover of 
the pouch. Two snap buttons are at- 
tached on each side, to fasten the cover. 
To carry the plugs, six large swivel-type 
snap hooks are sewed in a row close to 
the top, and the eye of a plug can be 
snapped into each one, easy to get at but 
safe from Sewed to the upper 
corners of the backing piece are leather 
tabs about 2's in. long with a 1-in. slit. 
These can be fastened to the suspender 
buttons of your trousers or waders, so 
that the pouch is handy at a moment's 
notice but out of your way while cast- 
ing.—Harlan F. Borin, Nebr. 
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Thunder, Lightning, and Trout 


(Continued from 


it led me into difficulties. The bottom 
couldn't be seen, and suddenly I was 
over my waders with icy water running 
down to my toes. Now I was wet from 
hat to woolen socks, but at least I saved 
that trout. It weighed just a pound and 
it had been earned. 

Trout have their whimsies just as wom- 
en do. For half an hour those inex- 
plicable fish rose furiously during the 
turmoil of thunder, lightning, and lash- 
ing rain, when there surely could have 
been no hatch on the water. We forgot 
discomfort, soggy hat brims falling 
about our ears, and I my streaming eye- 
glasses which couldn't be wiped off be- 
cause I had no dry handkerchief. Then 
the rain lessened to a patter, the thun- 
der died away in the east, an opening ap- 


peared in the western clouds, and the 
sunshine poured through. 
Who can explain it? The trout then 


stopped rising. 

The three of us went through the pleas- 
ant ceremony of creel inspection. Among 
us we had eleven trout, of which four 
went more than eleven inches. The hot 
sun made the air fairly steam, the river 
was up and running yellow from surface 
wash. There’d be no more fly-fishing 
for a day or two at least, we concluded. 


Greenbacks 


(Continued 
covered a stream bed several hundred 
feet below. Between each obstruction 
water could be seen. At once we began 
looking for a trail down to the canyon 
floor, but search as we would, no break 
in the sheer cliffs could be found. I sat 
down upon a rock and began mulling 
over our predicament. 

I reasoned that the aborigines who 
roamed these isolated mountains cen- 
turies ago hadn’t many things to write 
about. Their primary interests were 
food and drink, and therefore their direc- 
tions to a remote stream should be de- 
pendable. Many times before, I'd checked 
on this bear sign and found it remark- 
ably accurate as a signpost. 

“Vearle, that Indian sign pointed to 
just about here, so there must be a trail 
leading below. You follow the rim east 
and I'll go west. If you see a likely place, 
yell.” 

I had gone several hundred feet when 
I heard Vearle shout. I answered before 
the echo died out among the cliffs, and 
rushed to where my friend waited. He 
beckoned me out upon a slab of rock 
that jutted from the canyon wall. 

I walked gingerly out on the flat rock 
and knelt by his side, and he pointed to 
a slit that began at our right, passed 
under our rock, and continued down to 
the jumble of rocks at the base of the 


perpendicular wall. It looked like the 
answer! 
Cautiously we began the descent. For 


the first few steps we found little more 
than weather pits in the hard rock. Then 
in about ten feet the shelf widened and 
swung in a comfortable grade toward 
the bottom. We noticed many places 
where the hard granite was worn slick 
by moccasined feet. 

About halfway down, the shelf nar- 
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It was a relief to get my wet wader 
off. They stuck, and it was a three-ma! 
job. Frank and Tom each took 
pulled while I tugged the other 
There was half a gallon of water in eac! 
leg, and it had felt as heavy as lead. Ws 
had to wait until we got to the 
house to change to dry clothing 


a leg and 
way 


back 


“T can’t figure it out,” Frank mused 
as we started for home. “The trout ross 
best when the barometer must have beer 
low and when every condition was bad 


They quit when blue sky showed and the 
sun came out. They rose to a dry fly that 


was drowned before it touched the wa 
ter. They proved wrong every single 


thing I’ve learned from my trout-fishing 
experience.” 

“Who'd want to be able to find out 
from a chart just when, where, and how 
the trout were sure to rise, and how they 
could be caught?” I asked. “Not I. The 
uncertainty of fly-fishing makes up a big 
part of the fun. If fly-fishing became a 
science, subject to exact rules, I’d swap 
my fly rods for a set of golf clubs.’ 

“The moral seems to be to go fishing 
when the barometer is low and thunder 
storms are prophesied,” said Tom 

“The moral is to go fishing when you 
feel like it,” corrected Frank. 


in the Cavern 


from page 19) 
rowed until it was no more than a foot 
in width. As we hugged the slick wall 


Vearle must have had an uncomfortable 


thought, for he said: “If a strong gust 
of wind came sweeping down, how 
could we hold on?” 

“We probably couldn't,” I answered 
grimly 

But in a few minutes we reached the 


floor of the canyon. Flat-topped, house- 
size bowlders filled the place from wall 


to wall, and rose thirty feet above the 
water, jamming the canyon as far as 
the eye could see, both up and down- 


stream 

We poked our noses over the edge of 
a bowlder and saw a dark object glide 
through the water in a dark pool under 


the great overhanging rocks 

“Trout!” I said in a hushed voice 
“And in a cavern, too!” 

Vearle nodded. “Let’s get at ’em! 


These babies should be wild!” 

Then a minor tragedy almost overtook 
us. I was backing away from the edge 
of the rock, unfastening the creel from 
my shoulder, when the leather strap 
slipped from my fingers, and the creel 
went tumbling down the sloping bowlder 


I yelled. Turning, Vearle grabbed the 
strap just as the basket whirled over 
the bowlder’s edge toward the gloom 
below. What a lucky break! Both our 


reels, all our equipment except our rods, 
were in that creel. Vearle’s had been 
packed with lunch. Sighing with relief 
we assembled our rods. 

Now, Vearle’s pet fly is a Grizzly King, 
and I have a strong preference for a 
Silver Doctor. So naturally these were 
the flies that hit the water first. They 
struck simultaneously, and the two rods 
bent as one. I felt a mule kick my line, 

(Continued on page 85 
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Greenbacks in the Cavern 


Continued from 


ind that was all. The bamboo snapped 


up, and I reeled in a leaderless bit of 
silk. Sneaking a look at Vearle, I saw 
that his face held a blank expression, 
ind his hands held a blank too—a line 


waving gently in the breeze. 

“That’s what we get for neglecting to 
inspect those old leaders,” I groaned. 

“Oh, well,” shrugged Vearle, “what are 
1 couple of flies?” Breaking the wrapper 
from a new leader, he bragged, “This 
will hold any rainbow that ever breathed 
water.” 

The new leaders on, we cast into the 
pool again. Instantly two battles were 

progress. Did you ever lasso a mav- 
erick from a windmill tower? That’s the 
ensation we had as we teetered on that 
sloping rock, each furious rainbow whirl- 


tnis 


ing his thirty feet of line around the 
water. Cold chills ran up my back be- 
fore my fish came to the surface and 
iy still. Gingerly I jerked its head 
from the water. It didn’t move, and I 
cautiously reeled up my first cavern 
rainbow. It went a little more than a 
foot. 

At last Vearle’s trout came to the 
urface too, and he gave it the butt. 
There was no response so he hoisted 
iway. This one measured thirteen and 
half inches. 

It was then we noticed the unusual 
markings of our trout. Brilliant deep- 
green backs, pronounced dark spots 


from gill to tail, multicolor sides stand- 
ng out in sharp contrast to the dark 
markings, and a silvery-white streak on 
the undersides—far and away the most 
beautiful trout I’ve ever seen. 

OON I pulled an eleven-incher from 
S the pool, but Vearle was sweating 
blood. Greased lightning careered 


iround the pool, fast to his lure. I 
leaned over the edge of the rock, hoping 
to get a better view of the battle, but 
too late. Mr. Greenback shot through 


i tunnel-like opening to the pool—and 
that was that. For the second time in 
fifteen minutes Vearle reeled in a lead- 
line. A great day for the tackle 
makers! 

Three leaders is not such a dear price 
to pay for three rainbows; but when 
you look into your fly book and find you 
have only one leader left, that’s a horse 
of a different color. And when leaders 
run low, every fisherman has to size 
up his surroundings. That’s just what 
we did. Walking to the next bowlder 
downstream, we peered through a small 
slit between the rocks. A pool was there, 
but no way to reach the water. 

We took out in earnest now, scram- 
bling from bowlder to bowlder, hoping 
to find a route to the stream bed. Twenty 
minutes later a giant rock blocked our 
way. Nothing to do but retrace our 
Then, striking out upstream, we 
found the bowlders rough and uneven, 
ind we had to pick our way over jagged 

ibs of granite, where the slightest slip 


erless 


teps. 


ight send us headlong into the dark- 
ened depths ... to sure death. Our 
fingertips became red and swollen, but 


we climbed doggedly. After what seemed 
ike ages—probably no more than thirty 
minutes—we reached the crest of a 
oping bowlder, and saw a break in the 
hain of rocks! 

Visions of those leader-smashers 
loated before my eyes as I hastily 
lambered down the pitted granite to a 
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strip of gravel that flanked the tiny 
stream. Vearle was right behind me, and 
our first act was to bury our noses in 


the icy water and quench our thirst. 

The instant we lifted our wet faces 
from the water we became aware of the 
fact that the long search for the open 
stream bed had availed us nothing but a 
drink! There were no pools. Upstream 
the water boiled and gurgled from bs 
neath a giant rock, trickled down past 
us, and disappeared beneath the bowlder 
we had just descended. There was no 
way to scale the perpendicular upstream 
rock, so without wetting a hook we 
climbed the sloping bowlder toward the 
trail and lunch. But the instant we'd 
scaled the rock, a pool beckoned from a 
cavern. 

“What say give the cavern rain 
bows a couple of plays on our way back?’ 
Vearle proposed, stripping line off into 
the cavern without waiting for my an- 
swer 

Did we go to town! We got a strike at 
every pool we tried, and lost three trout 


we 


for every one that was landed. That's 
some sort of a record, I guess. It was 
for us, at any rate. Well over a dozen 
chunks of dynamite had been creeled 
and Vearle was fishing with his line 
attached to a snelled hook—his last 
leader had long since been broken 


when our fishing came to an abrupt end 

Carelessly, I flipped my fly into a 
and things began to happen. The 
line immediately started for the tunnel 
where the water entered. I braced 
heels against the rock and held 
There could be no giving of line here 
once to the opening, the rainbow was 
lost. So I held, and the tackle held, but 
the frail bamboo snapped. I couldn't see 
that trout, but Vearle swore it 
its tail and waved good-by. 

Then, with a start, we realized that 
the sun was no longer with us; shadows 
were slowly creeping up the canyon wall 
And gnawing pains in our middles re- 
minded us that we’d skipped lunch. So 
Vearle unjointed his rod, I unjointed 
what was left of mine, and we picked up 
our creels of greenbacks. 

3ack in the car we sat a moment, be- 
fore I pushed the starter button, and 
gazed out on the wild mountain scenery 
“It was a heck of a long time ago that 


pool 


back 


stood on 


our Indian friend scratched out that 
signpost on the rocks for us,” said 
Vearle. “I'd like to say ‘Thanks, pal,’ 


but I guess all we can do is to wish him 
good fishing in his new happy hunting 
grounds.” 


This Year’s Wahoo Winner 


OUIS F. REED JR., of New York City 

and Orange, N. J., won the replica of 
the OvuTpoor Lire Permanent Wahoo 
Trophy at the Bermuda Annual Game 
Fishing Tournament, which this year 
ended on July 13. His 75-lb. wahoo was 
the largest landed off Bermuda this year, 
but weighed considerably less than Am 
brose Gosling Jr.’s prize winner of 1939 


which weighed 91% lb. and made a new 
Bermuda record 
The OvuTpoor Lire award is a handsome 


silver bowl 11% in. across and 7 ir 
high. Annual winners receive replices 
5 in. across and 3 in. high, while their 


names are engraved on the permanent 
trophy. The Bermuda tournament is 
open to all amateur anglers. 
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His Honor, the Snook 


The battle’s over now—but it was great while 


OWN along the fringes of the Gulf 
of Mexico, where the tarpon reigns, 
there is a sterling battler that re- 
sembles him in many respects, and has 
the advantage, too, of being A-1 food. 

He's the snook, strictly a fish of the 
semitropics, even a bit more so than the 
tarpon. Call him robalo or Gulf pike if 
you wish—and he is called those names 
in various localities—but whatever you 
name him, don't pass him up. 

The snook is taken almost exclusively 
on artificial lures. You may snag one 
occasionally on a small, live salt-water 
perch hooked through the back. You 
may even induce one to take a shrimp 
when you pop the cork and otherwise 
provide action. But the snook frowns on 
such truck as cut mullet, and dares the 
angler to throw out something that is 
made for a real game fish, such as a 
plug or a fly—an ordinary wet fly. 

The snook is found principally on the 
south Florida coast, where he abounds 
in the inlets, canals, and rivers; and 
from the extreme southern coast of 
Texas down along the coast of Mexico, 
which is really his home ; 

At the inlets of the Mexican coast the 
huge fellows lie deep and feed, and in 
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the rivers on that coast the 
snook are plentiful. The 
Panuco River, which runs 
into the Gulf of Mexico 
near Tampico and is prob- 
ably the finest tarpon fish- 
ing spot anywhere during 
the season, is also famed 
for its snook. Mexican com- 
mercial fishermen catch 
them far up the river, spear- 
ing most of their fish. The 
snook takes readily to fresh 
water, and I have caught 
some of them in landlocked 
fresh-water lakes. 

About the same lures that 
take weakfish in these 
southern waters will usual- 
ly take snook, although the 
snook is usually a harder 
fish to catch. 

This outstanding game fish 
has a silver sheen with a 
sharply defined lateral black 
line along the middle of 
each side. He has a pro- 
jecting underjaw, and be- 
tween the bony rim of his 
jaws and the rest of his 
head there is a thin, almost 
transparent membrane. A 
hook sunk in this will tear 
out readily, which is one of 
the reasons so many snook 
are lost after being hooked. 

Others are lost because of 
the knifelike ridge along 
each gill. This razor edge 
will cut the strongest gut, 
and when an angler is forced 
to use gut, as on floating 
plugs, he will lose many fish, and many 
plugs. Steel leaders are better where 
they are practical, and some anglers 
even use them on floaters, taking off 
the front set of hooks to balance the 
plug and give it the proper action. 

The angler should also use extreme 
care in handling the snook once the 
fish is landed, as severe wounds can be 
inflicted by these sharp gill edges. When 
the angler is wading in water 2 or 3 ft. 
deep to take snook, he should carry a 
small gaff and a pair of pliers. 

The snook has two advantages over 
the weakfish from the angler’s point of 
view. One is size. Snook grow very 
large, running up to 40 lb. or more, and 
I have been on hand when 30-pounders 
were caught down at the passes in 
Mexico. These old fellows, with a yel- 
lowish tinge from age, put up about the 
same kind of battle that a tarpon does. 

Another advantage which the snook 
has over the weakfish is that he'll leap 
when hooked. At first he leaps clear of 
the water, much as a tarpon does, but 
later he pokes his head above the sur- 
face, seems to pause there a moment 
while he shakes, then with a flip of his 
tail comes out and turns over, 


it lasted 


The number of times he leaps depends 
on the manner in which he is hooked 
and on the depth of the water. In 
shallow water I have seen a snook leap 
as many as 15 times when hooked inside 
the mouth. Hooked on the outside, he 
may jump only a few times or not at all. 

In deeper water he tends to burrow 
down after one or two leaps, even if he 
has been well hooked in the mouth. 

The ideal snook set-up to me is a 
7-pounder hooked on a floating plug in 
water not more than about 3 ft. deep 
That’s when you get the flashy runs and 
the spectacular flights into the air. 

Snook can be caught on most salt- 
water lures, including spoons, plugs, 
feather lures, and flies. In shallow 
water they'll frequently strike viciously 
at floaters, and I have seen times, in 
extremely shallow water, where they 
strike no other lure. These fish ordinari- 
ly are small, running from 2 to 7 lb. 

Big snook have a habit of feeding 
down deep in channels or inlets. Here a 
fast-sinking plug resembling a shrimp 
in its action is a good bet. It should 
be cast out and not retrieved until it 
has sunk deep into the water. Then an 
extremely slow retrieve will do the 
trick. The big snook hit slowly and 
gently, and the angler should not be 
too hasty in striking. I have pulled the 
plug away from many of them just as 
they touched it. 

HERE such deep-channel snook are 

few and far between, the best way 
to take them is to troll, using a weighted 
feather lure, with the hook eye on top 
The angler should troll slowly, with the 
lure far behind the boat, so that it will 
ride deeply. This is usually the best 
way to take them in the hot summer 
months 

In winter months the snook become 
more active, and frequently feed on the 
surface. Then faster fishing is neces- 
sary. A small lure thrown into the area 
where they are striking, and worked 
rapidly, will usually bring spectacular 
results. 

In feeding at the surface a snook 
slashes much like a feeding jackfish, 
and does not make that gurgling pop of 
the weakfish. At such times snook can 
frequently be taken on a fly rod, though 
the mortality of flies is liable to run 
pretty high. 

I've even seen times when a fly was 
the only lure they’d touch. When they 
were feeding on tiny minnows, not more 
than % in. long, they’d take no other 
bait. Anglers who did not care to use a 
fly rod solved the problem by trailing a 
fly behind a floating plug. The snook 
taken by these methods usually were 
small, running from 1 to l 

The mistaken notion that night is the 
only time to catch snook has prevailed 
on the Texas coast for y largely 

(Continued on page 8&7 
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His Honor, the Snook HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS i 


(Continued from page 86) 


; cause until recently anglers had not 
iarned to catch this wary fish in the 
1ytime. 

However, the snook will strike savage- 


at night, particularly on a spoon or e 3 a: _ ~ 
j a 75- xtra Skirts—15c ea. = 
| small plug. Contrary to what the angler No. 3—% 02. 75¢ 


mig hink, the lure should be worked 
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ut a stream of “phosphorescent” light 
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ind i Streamlined to squirm through the weeds, this Hawaiians, new Jitterbugs, Hawaiian Fly Rod lures 
hin - popular Hawaiian Wiggler is a joy to cast — most and loads of new ideas on how to catch more fish. 
By and large, the snook is one of the action you ever saw in the water. Its Hula skirts 
nest of pass fishes. Considerably gamer | ™4k¢ more wiggles than other baits and get more FRED ARBOGAST 
: fish. Send for my new catalog describing all 147 NORTH STREET : A AKRON, OHIO 


1an a redfish and just as delicious to 
7 | eat, taking floating lures and other 
tificial baits with the same savage 





































“For My Bed In Any Hunting Camp 


is . P 
fury as the weakfish, leaping even more a “ 
: than a tarpon, it does just about every- Give Me a Woods 3-Star Down Robe 


thing the angler wants a good game fish 
P to do—yes, 2nd a few things more. 
If you want to know the best tackle to 


ET your right sleep in camp—warm, comfortable 
and properly protected—in your Woods 3-Star 
Down Sleeping Robe. Completely surrounded—above, 


- use for snook, just take your bass outfit below and all around—with Woods Everlive genuine 
; along. You can land the big ones on it. waterfowl down—nature’s best insulation. Abundant 
- I've seen it done—and done it myself! down, in overlapping tubes, with patented equalizers 
le Hartwell Green P No-draft design, with wide down-insulated fastening 
h. ; underlaps. Warm, cozy and durable pure virgin wool 
a kersey lining. Water-repellent, tough, close-woven 





shelter-cloth cover. Light, soft, easy to pack. Made 
for hard wear. Opens flat for airing and brushing. 
Easily dry-cleaned. Write for Catalog~—FREE. 


in (| Productive Marlin Shoal 


NEW white-marlin fishing ground 
A; has been located about 22 miles 
southeast of Ocean City, Md. It is a 
shoal 5 miles long by about 2 miles wide, 
ind during 1939 yielded 1,343 fish of this 





ASK YOUR DEALER 
See his Woods Sleeping Robes—weights to 
Suit all hunting climates, $19.50 to $65.50. 
Or order direct, no shipping charge in U.S. 
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ag species. WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 

wd The white marlin has never been an 410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. in Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
.y abundant game fish. The first one was 

- taken off the Jack Spot, as the shoal is oe 

known, in the summer of 1935. As the $ MILE RANGE —WIDE VISION —of Bargains in Military, 

- presence of the marlin at the shoal be- Outdoor and Sport Goods, 

4 came known, the catch by 1938 had in- BINOCULARS — pinata yng begs 

c ae = = te " se ents, ircarms, Doy SCcOL. oUp- 

.p creased to 781. It then became apparent es, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 


id that the numbers of the fish might not be 
able to stand so heavy a drain, and a 
conservation measure was initiated. 

¥ The idea was to tag the white marlin ~> or se cacea? tekel tama a 

as they were caught, each tag returned Voaue Co. 8450 S. Ashland, *pept. ‘301, Chicago. 
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Two 


VERY once in 


tematic streak. 


a while I get a sys- 
For this my better 
two thirds is entirely responsible. 
She has Dutch blood in her veins, 
and I have always suspected she sup- 
plied the original idea for the gal in 
wooden shoes who carries a stick and 
chases dirt on the cleaner can. However 
that may be, she puts up with the dis- 
graceful disorder of my desk for a few 
months, then breaks out in a rash of 
protest that requires immediate and in- 
tensive action. 

When this happens I start digging up, 
sorting, and filing the accumulation of 
letters, news releases, my 
own, and similar reference material that 
make the top of my desk look 
like a relief map of the Swi 


notations of 


Alps. In the process I always 
exhume certain long-buried 
items that age cannot wither 
nor custom stale, items that 
still retain their original in 
terest or educational value. I 
have just completed such a 
series of excavations, during 


which I brought to the sur- 
face two communications that 
may prove interesting. 
The first, received 
years ago, describes the use to 


several 


which Prof. H. M. Wight of 
the School of Forestry and 
Conservation at the Univer 


sity of Michigan put his Gor- 
don setter, Max Berry. Max, 
it seems, was a finished field 
dog with more than ordinary 
speed and range, and an ex- 
ceptional When the 
professor, as one of his duties, 


nose. 









sible, the exact location of each indi- 
vidual bird or bevy, the type of cover at 
that particular spot, the sex of the bird 
or birds when evident, and a careful 
checkup of the food materials available 
in that vicinity. This program required 
a specialist. Unlike the ordinary hunt- 
ing dog, which casts only a few rods 
ahead of his handler and stands stanchly 
on every bird scented, the dog used in 
making a scientific game census must 
range widely, work at high speed hour 
after hour and day after day, and never 
flush birds unless his handler be close at 


hand to take an accurate count. For 
that reason, the dog must possess en- 
durance far greater than that of the 





WILLIAM CARY DUNCAN, édétor 4 
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Field Case Histories 






as thoroughly done as that of his huma 
competitors, and the setter kept his jo! 
An interesting side light was the a} 


parent confirmation of a theory, lor 
held by certain gunners, to the effec 
that nesting game birds give off little 
any scent. This is still a moot point, 
believe, with observers divided into tw 


one thing is sure 


opposing camps; but 
value foi 


Max was of practically no 
census-taking purposes during the it 
cubating period. Since this statemer 
applies to his work on quail and phea 
ant only, and in a comparatively limite: 
section of country, it is not necessaril 
conclusive, yet has some value as ev 





dence to be spread upon the record 
I cannot say whether Prof 
Wight is still carrying on th 

work just described. If he 


it is doubtful if Max is sti 
his “right-hand man.” Bu 


since it appears that the Gor 
don was not the first bird d« 
to assist him in that capacity) 
it is quite possible that hi 
successor is doing as goo 
work, or even better, alon; 
the same line. In any cCasé 
the professor voiced the opil 
ion that others besides him 
self would begin to adopt hi 


system, and that setters and 
pointers would prove increa 
ingly useful for game count 
as time goes on. 

That’s all for Max; now f« 


the second item of interest 
This turned up in a recent let- 
ter from a Massachusett 
friend of mine, who h: 
an enthusiastic gunner f 
many years, and whose opi! 


is bee 


began making a _ systemati« 
estimate of the number of ions and observations have 
game birds of different species always proved both reliable 
on privately owned refuges in and worth while. Up to the 
Michigan, he realized Max time I received this gentl 
could be useful as his first- man’s letter I had been foolish 
assistant census taker, and “If the vane were nearer the ground, she'd point it from dawn to dark.” enough to imagine that I 
the black-and-tan setter was knew, from experience ol! 
thereupon drafted at once for the job. average pointer or setter, or even that of hearsay, all the faults which bird dos 
The Gordon proved his value from the the run-of-the-mill field-trial winner. He are heir to; but a pointer bitch of hi 
very start, improved in technique and must also lose none of his enthusiasm seems to have crashed through with 
efficiency as time went on, and remained by reason of the fact that birds are never what, to me, is a brand-new one. 
in service a number of years with a sur- shot over his points or after his flushes. Dogs, we all know, have excellen 


Unlike the 
census 


record 
variety of 


prisingly successful 
common or garden 
taker whom you and I were heckled by 
last spring, Max not only located his 
prospects and asked his questions, but 
he answered the questions as well—a 
refinement of efficiency that should be 
called to the attention of the federal au- 
thorities. At the time I first learned of 
his labors in the field of statistics, he 
and his master had traveled more than 
10,000 motor miles in the performance of 
their duties, and in a single season the 


dog had located and pointed for his 
master’s record book more than 4,000 
birds of various species. 

The information sought by Prof. 


Wight included, insofar as it was pos- 


88 


In the case of Prof. Wight and Max 
there was, at the beginning, some ques- 
tion as to the reliability of the returns, 
and several careful rechecks were made 
to prove their accuracy or lack of it. 
These rechecks required much more 
time than the dog’s original findings; but 
when they were finished they complete- 
ly corroborated the figures turned in by 
the professor’s ace investigator. 

On a certain day, for example, Max 
put in part of his time on a 560-acre tract 
where he flushed something like 50 
pheasants and six bevies of bobwhites. 
Repeated surveys of the same tract for 
audit purposes gave conclusive evidence 
that the canine census taker’s work was 
not only far more rapidly but also quite 


memories. Many times their demonstra 
tions of this characteristic may be trace 


to a combination of brain and nose work 
ing together with surprising results. At 
other times it’s a case, as with huma 
beings, of brain alone. An example < 


the latter is the dog that locates a bev 
or a single bird in a certain cover on 
certain day, remembers the experien¢ 
and the exact location, and tries to pi 
the memory to practical use. Days « 
even weeks later such a dog, when a] 
proaching the same cover, will sh¢ 
that he looks for results there. Often | i 
stops and waits for his owner to con 
up before working out the ground, slow 
down perceptibly when he starts cuttir 
(Continued on page 
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Up and at Em 


(Continued from page $2) 


all! And they'll tear a grown man to bits 


if he’s foolish enough to go near ’em! 

“Tell you what,” I proposed. “I want 
to see that nest. If I climb up and take 
a picture of the young birds and get 
down without a scrap, I'll send you one 
of the pictures and I don’t owe you 
anything. If the old birds scare me out 
or drive me away, I'll give you ten dol- 
lars. Is it a deal?” 

He reached for his hat. “I’d almost 
sooner have the picture,” he commented 
dryly, “but you won't get it.” 

He came near being right, at that. 
Not because of the old eagles, but be- 
cause of the climb to the nest. It was 
built on the first branches of a towering 
red pine that stood in a deep bowl 
among the hills. As we approached, the 
eagles wheeled overhead, screamed at 
us for a few minutes, then beat their 
usual retreat. 

I strapped on my climbers and the 
trouble began. The old pine was so big 
at the base that I could not begin to 
reach around it far enough to get a 
grip with my hands. I relied entirely 
on a loop of rope, hitching it up as I 
vent. The bark was slippery with rain, 
and it was a nasty climb, giving me sev- 
eral bad moments, but I made it. 

A light line lowered for the camera 
proved that it was exactly eighty-five 
feet from the rim of the aerie to the 
ground below. (A friend inexperienced 
in climbing went along with me when I 
returned a week or two later to do the 
banding. When he finally had his feet 
on the branches that held the nest he 
looked down at the ground for a long 
minute. “It’s the highest two hundred 
feet I was ever up,” he commented dry- 
ly.) 

Worse still, the trunk of the old pine 
was hollow. As I climbed, it rang like a 
drum under the impact of the spurs, and 
the towering, green-crowned tree swayed 
like a ship in a gale whenever the wind 
picked up. More than once I wondered 
whether, if the tree started to go down, 
it would be better to jump the eighty- 
five feet or ride it to the ground. 

Go down it did, in a March gale the 
following spring, carrying the great 
nest to destruction on the ground below, 
smashing its own huge, hollow trunk 
into splintered matchwood! 

Yes, I earned the ten dollars I saved 
on my farmer-guide. 


Million More Hunters Yearly 
syne 1935, hunters within the United 
States have been increasing at the 
rate of almost a million a year. In 1938, 
the last year for which figures are avail- 
ible, more than hunting li- 
censes, or combination hunting-fishing 
or hunting-trapping, were sold. 
Michigan led the country with 682,605 
Kicenses, federal figures show. Pennsyl- 
vania followed with 661,443; New York 
with 657,810; Ohio with 565,104; and In- 
diana with 389,092. 
Federal duck stamps 


7,500,000 


brought a rev- 


enue of $1,002,000 for 1938. Total ex- 
penditures for various types of state 
hunting licenses and duck _ stamps 


imounted to more than $13,500,000. 

In addition to the above there were 
special licenses sold by various states. 
For instance, Tennessee issued 73 wild- 
boar licenses; Virginia, 11,697 permits for 
hunting in national forests; and Wash- 
ington, 4,053 special elk licenses. 
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Not one common diet-caused ailment in 5 Pard-fed generations at Swift's Research 


Kennels! Sturdy growth.... splendid conformations .... boundless vitality! 


@ This happy trio is exclusively Pard-fed 
has been since weaning! But they 
dogs at Swift’s Research 


Kennels who are enjoying splendid healt! 


: 1. 
not the only 


on an exclusive Pard diet. Actuall ) 
successive Pard-fed generations have 
escaped such common 


evel ise these same dogs have shown 
wth, fine conformation to their 
breed een appetite for Pard! 
Let this amazing Pard health record be 
yur guide. Feed your dogs Pard for 
ound, vigorous health and pep! 


I 





diet-caused ailments 
as excessive shedding, 
listlessness, diarrhea 
digestive upset 


many others. And in 














Pard recommended by many 
leading veterinarians! yr. 
/ R S.,of 1 Ho avs 
**Hit-or-m 

he real basu 
out of 10 of the malnutri- 
tion cases brought 
In such cases, Dr. S. rece 


4r7,) 
ynmends a Pard diet 















DON’T Let Him 
8, SCRATCH! 


A Dog doesn’t scratch for 
pleasure. His blood may be bad 

affected by impurities pro- 
i by the restraint of d 
ti ife, improper too 
iturail exer 
elimination These conditions 


ise and ir aire 





act to set ry an intensée rritation in the ner 
endings of his skin. He is in torment. He has to 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood t 
t t 


ments and a reconstructiv 








lessness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irrita 
tions. They work to make your pet happier, healthier 
and more contented 
Rex Hunters Dog Powders which are easily admin 
istered are for sale at leading Drug Stores and Pet 
25c and $1.00. Their well-directed action 
should show a quick effect. You may never } “ 
how fine your dog can be until you have tried the 


ess 


Shops at 





| Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders . .. Keep Dogs Fit. 





....SWIFT’S NUTRITIONALLY 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 


PEN MATERIALS 
of all kinds for 
animaks 3-4 birds 


Fur farmers, game breed 
ers, kennel owners, all 
recognize Crown as hend- 
quarters for pen supplies 












Crown's economical angle 
Kteel posts make sturdy, 
rigid, permanent = enclo- 
sures. Crown's high-qual- 
ity wire fabrics give com 


plete satisfaction. Special 
non-climbable wires for 
dogs Handy portable 
bearers Big honest values since 
7 for free catalog 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1479 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write today for 
FREE CATALOG 
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DOG CAN GIVE 
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HAdwe.. 


. to your food problems. Feed 
TI-O-GA Dog Food 90 days, then 
NOTE THE DIFFERENCE. Hundreds 

of Sportsmen feed only TI-O-GA... 
their OWN dogs prove it's the 
COMPLETE Formula for splendid 
health, strong bone and fine coat. 
More economical: |. You buy ALL 
FOOD, no water. 2. No supplemen- 
tary feeding necessary. See your 
dealer or send $1.00 for 10 Ib. trial 
bag. Meal or pellets($!.25 west of 
Mississippi.) 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
“How Ti-o-ga Dogs Help Your Dogs” 


BALORATIONS, Div. of Tioga Mills Inc. 
Dept. OL-940, Waverly, N. Y. of 
202 Davis St., San Francisco, Calif. 


DOG AND PUPPY FOODS 
ARE COMPLETE 














GOOD LUCK 


NO-FLEA-ATOL 
Kills all Fleas when applied on | 
one spot only e can 50c¢ post- | 
paid or three ) ans for $1.00. 
MITEX, kills ea inker, ear 
mites and pt mange safe, 
sure, 65c postpaid. Agents wanted 


Good Luck Products Co. 
Dept. O.L., Johnson Creek, Wis. 


Court Decisi dyads A 
Anti-Bark Bridle g<™ 

Stops Bark ng and neigh- \\ ps 
bors con + nts uzzle tor dogs . A. 


dog. Pract 
at large. Insu against kill 

ing sheep and poultry. Made in 3 
sizes, each adjustable. Name breed 
wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. Ex- 
tra large sizes for Great Danes and 
St. Bernards etc. postpaid.—$1.50, 

WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. | 
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For WORMING Your Puppy or Dog 
Without Danger of TOXIC POISONING! 


Thanks to the NEW Glover's Imperial Capsules, 
the danger of toxic poisoning and violent after- 
effects from worming your pet is at last removed. | 
This was never before possible in a worm medi- | 
cine! They not only safely expel Round Worms 

(Ascarids) and Hook Worms, but also Whip Worms | 
—all THREE! Think of the ECONOMY—only 25¢! | 
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Dept. 20, 460-4th Ave., New York. 
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Spaniel Differences 


Question: I am thinking of buying a spaniel, 
but am undecided whether to buy a cocker or 
a springer. I want a dog that is equally good 
on both rabbit and pheasant. Does either of 
these breeds give tongue when chasing rab- 
bits?—J. F., New Jersey. 


Answer: Both cockers and springers are 
good on rabbit and pheasant, but the springer’s 
size, and the fact that for years he’s been 
more generally used on game than has the 
cocker, makes it more likely you will get a 
good gun dog in a springer. However, if you 
choose a cocker that’s not too small and comes 
of proven working stock, he should be O.K. 
Neither breed gives tongue in the sense that a 
beagle does; both are supposed to hunt as a set- 
ter or pointer does—silently. But any breed, if 
allowed to chase, will often bark from excite- 
ment.—W. C. D. 


Pup Learns Slowly 


Question: I have an Irish setter 7 months 
old. When I take him into the fields he shows 
no interest in looking for birds, but stays right 
by me. If he does wind something, he covers 
ground well, but works right in until he puts 
the bird up. At what age should he begin point- 
ing?—E. D. F., Mich. 


Answer: Irish setters are not early devel- 
opers as a rule and I’m not surprised your pup 
acts as he does. The fact that he works well on 
scent is the important thing. Take him out as 
much as possible, get him on birds every chance 
you get, and I have no doubt he’ll come around 
in good time. As to pointing, he should begin 
to flash-point at his present age, that is, he 
should stop for a second or two before going in 
and flushing his birds.—W. C. D. 


Dogs for Bear and Deer 


Question: We are planning a bear and deer- 
hunting trip, and want to know if Irish ter- 
riers, fox terriers, and Airedales could be used 
on such game.—R. P. M., Calif. 


Answer: Either hounds or Airedales would 
prove more satisfactory for bear and deer than 
any of the small terriers, like fox or Irish ter- 


riers. By hounds, I mean good, strong fox- 
hounds that are fairly strong and game.— 
Ww. Cc. D. 


Shy of Strangers 


Question: My 9-month-old cocker spaniel is 
shy. He doesn't growl or bite when people en- 
ter the house—just barks and runs upstairs to 
hide.—F. L., New Jersey. 


Answer: Shyness is a trait which, to be 
cured, must be ignored. Never pet or sympa- 
thize with a shy puppy; pay absolutely no at- 
tention to him. For instance: take visitors into 
a room where the pup can’t get away from 
them, but don’t let them so much as look at 
him. Just sit down and talk or play cards or 
do whatever you please. Also, take the pup out 
as often as possible, to places where he'll be 
with strangers, and use the same tactics there. 
In time the pup should learn for himself that 
strangers can be his friends.—W. C. D. 


Cure for Deer Chasing 


Question: My 4'4-year-old male beagle is a 
dandy dog in every respect but one: he chases 
deer. The first time, 2 years ago, he was re- 
covered in a pitiable condition four days later, 
two townships away. Again last fall he jumped 
a deer and finally gave up at 2 a.m. As far 
as I know, he’s absolutely indifferent to deer 
scent, even when very fresh, unless he sights 
the deer; but once started he trails by scent.— 
R. A. W., Mass. 


Answer: Deer chasing is a trait of all 
hounds; they prefer the scent of deer to that of 
any other game, as a rule. But the fact that 
your beagle doesn't pick up deer scent unless 
he sees the deer makes curing him a pretty 


Dog Questions 


stiff problem. The only solution I can think of 
is to try to teach him to trail deer and then 
break him of the habit. The breaking is done 
by dragging a deer skin, or better yet making a 
trail with the leg and hoof of a dead deer, the 
dragging to be done by someone unknown to 
the dog. Then have this someone hide in some 
inclosure or brush at the end of the trail. When 
the beagle arrives at this point, the stranger 
should grab him and give him a good hiding 
One or two such experiences usually ma 
dog quit a deer track as soon as he hits it 
It may make the dog man-shy, but that’s a 
chance you'll have to take.—W. C. D. 











Retriever Slow Trailer 


Question: My golden retriever will retrieve 
two or three decoys on land or water in good 
style, but whenever I drag a decoy through the 
bush for him to trail he is very slow. He's 2 
years old, and I feel he should do better.— 


R. L., Manitoba. 


Answer: It may be that your dog retrieves 
by sight only and is a little deficient in nose 
You can tes: this by putting him on the trail 
oi a dragged oird and going along it with hin 
to give him the idea. If he shows no signs of 
recognizing the scent I’d suspect it was a case 
of defective nose. Otherwise, your encourage- 
ment will probably help him learn to trail.— 
W. C. Dz. 


Single and Covey Dogs 


Question: My Llewellin setter, a very fast 
worker and a real bird-finder, seems to get more 
delight from finding coveys than single birds 
Is it true there are two types of bird d 
those with a loping gait, who find coveys, a: 
those of shorter gait, who are better “single 
dogs?—F. C., Ky. 








Answer: I believe the real difference be- 
tween covey dogs and singles dogs is not so much 
in the dogs themselves as in the country each is 
hunted in, the amount of game there, and the 
way each is handled. In quail country where 
birds are abundant, it’s often good judgment 
hunt bevies and pay comparatively little at- 
tention to following up singles. This tends t 
make a dog a covey dog. But the same dog, 
hunted from a pup in country where game is 
scarce, might well become a singles dog. Many 
star field-trial performers have been fine work- 
ers on both bevies and singles; but such dogs 
must have grand noses to do a good job.— 


W.c. D 





Start ‘Em on Birds 


Continued from page 43 


tapping may not cure him, in which case 
you should walk in a circle to a point 
between the dog and the birds, and flush 
the birds while facing the dog. A word 
of restraint will hold him in place and 
convince him you mean business. 
We're near the end of the trail now 
When you think the pup is finished 
there remains only a test for steadiness 
the final examination which reveals his 
true fitness to be called a gun dog. If 
you're working bobwhite, step aside 
about sixty feet when the dog is on 
point and try to call him off. Provided 
you have been a thorough taskmaster 
and he an apt pupil, you can call and 
whistle your head off, and that dog will 
not break. In fact, I’ve had dogs stand 
an hour, steady as a rock. (This test 
does not apply to California valley quail 
as they are too fast-moving.) Should 
the dog break, he will require more 
training; but if he lives up to expecta- 
tions, rest assured you have a fine hunt- 
ing companion who will do your bidding 
during many happy days in the field. 
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His handler, W. M. Donnell, Climax, N. 
C., says: ‘‘Hunt Club gives my dogs abun- 
dant stamina. I’m glad to recommend this 
meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food.” 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 
A new Kit containing 
material for whittling 
SIX interesting lit- 
tle Scottie dogs, 
each in different 


characteristic 
pose. Each Scottie 








| $7.20 










POSTPAID 


is about 2 inches 
long and the six 
wood blocks = sup- 


plied, are readu cut 
Nothing else needed 


outline. 
but a pocketknife. Complete Kit containing 6 
shaped blocks, paint and brush, pocket sharp- 
material for eyes, and complete 


to the correct 


ening stone, 


illustrated step-by-step instructions will be 
sent for only $1.00 postpaid in the United 
States or Canada. Get started in this new 
Hobby NOW. It's easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 90 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Use Nema Capsules to remove 

large roundworms and hook- 

worms. Effective—Dependable. 

Send for free Nema booklet No. 652 

Write to Animal Industry Dept Desk ™-55-8 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stor roduct 
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© DUSTONONESPOT® Mex. Bean Beetles 
25 Everywhere. O-S Co., Elkridge. Md. 
Cc Free Dog Booklet 


in your dog are built by the food you feed. If your 
dog seems listless—dull in eyes and coat—switch 
to KASCO for a month and watch the improve- 
ment, for KASCO contains everything he needs. 
You'll like KASCO for another reason, too—it 
costs less to feed. Send $1.00 for 12 4 Ib. trial 
order of either cubes or meal. Kasco Mills, Inc. 


Dept. ‘‘O”’ 
KASC COMPLETE 
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it up, and hunts it much more thorough- 
ly than other places equally attractive 

This, I think you will agree, is evi- 
dence of pure memory and one of the 
hall marks of a smart dog. My friend’s 
pointer bitch has a memory of this kind 
Much to his disgust, however, it is not 
a virtue in her case, but a vice. To 
quote from his letter: 

“I’m afraid that bitch of mine is hope- 
less as a gun dog. She is five years old 
now, has an almost perfect disposition, 
is obedient, well-mannered, companion- 
able, and all the rest of it; but take her 
afield and she’s just a rollicking puppy 
She not only races like mad, even when 
dragging a check cord, but hunts any 
thing and everything that hops, runs, o1 
flies. I haven't tried her on brook trout 
yet, but if the gilded rooster on my 
weather vane were 20 ft. nearer the 
ground, I'll gamble she’d point it from 
dawn to dark. 

“All this is bad enough, but it’s not a 
marker to another trait of hers that 
makes those boils which Job's reputation 
was built on look like blessings by com- 
parison. I'll give you a typical example 


ae E’LL say you and I had her out 
one morning last week, and in 
the course of the forenoon she located 


half a dozen pheasants in as many dif 
ferent places. Some day this week we 
hunt the same general territory again 
Like a lot of bird dogs we've seen, she 
has made a mental note of every one of 


the spots where she found game the 
week before. When she nears one she 
slows up, begins feathering, and gets 


you all steamed up at the prospect of a 


shot. Finally she jacks up, straight as 
a string, in a perfect point. 
“Fine! So far, so good. But from then 


on, it’s just too bad. Believe it or not, 
that swell point of hers is just a case of 
‘should auld acquaintance be forgot? 
She pulls one of those phony points at 
every dog-gone clump of. blueberry 
bushes or marsh grass where she found 
a bird last week—never misses a clump 
And the most exasperating part of it is 
her stand is just as positive and he 
style exactly the same as when she ha 
a pheasant 4 ft. ahead of her nose. 

“Foot or a bed where a bird 
hid up the night before? No sir; we've 
checked up on that with some of the 
best dogs in the country. That blooming 
faker of mine is pointing from pure 
memory and nothing else. 

“In spite of her nonsense we always 
get a few birds with her each fall, but 
the game isn’t worth the time and pro 
fanity it takes. As far as gunning is 
concerned, she and I must part. For m« 


scent, 


the parting will be sweet sorrow. Sh¢ 
has too much to learn, and a damsite 
more to forget!” 

The above is the gist of my friend's 
letter. Now comes a question I'm putting 
up to you. Is this pointer bitch as un 
usual as I think she is, or have I been 
deaf, dumb, and blind all these years, 


and failed to hear about, see, or other- 


wise become conscious of a fault that 
is nothing out of the ordinary? If some 
reader, better informed than I am, will 
drop me a line and give me the low- 


And 


she 


down, I shall appreciate the favor. 
here’s my exceptional offer. He or 
will receive, absolutely free, a beautiful 
engraved portrait of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, done in pastel pink and mounted on 
a postage stamp—Wm. Cary Duncan 


—— 
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That’s when 
CONDITION COUNTS 


When opening day rolls around and you're 
rarin’ to go... ready to hunt—that’s when 
you'll want your dogs to be in tip-top condi- 
tion. On opening day—and forthose thrilling 
action days ahead... CONDITION COUNTS! 

Feeding plays a big part in keeping a 
good dog in condition to hunt all day with- 
out tiring...to work two or three days hand 
running—yessir! And that's why thousands 
of hunters feed Purina Dog Chow to build up 
condition and keep up condition all through 
the hunting season. Dog Chow is built to do 
this job...proved by years of feeding sport- 
ing dogs at the Purina Experimental Kennels! 

Important, too—Dog Chow is economical 
and easy to feed. Buy a bag of Purina Dog 
Chow today—you'll soon see why it's the 
choice of so many of the country’s leading 
hunters. For sale by your local Purina dealer 
—if you don’t know his name—write to 


PURINA MILLS 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Send only 25c with the Special 

Coupon from a §, 25 or 100-lb. 

bag of Purina Dog Chow to 

Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

1 Purina “Silent” Dog Whistle is one of 
} yuency pitch w _ 





y hunting dogs — no 
j or callin j to disturb 
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dvertisements in this deportment are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD @ = 
PER INSERTION. 281'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢.a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number re | 3S a f | r 
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ATTENTION Hunters! My dogs have made 
records and friends for me throughout U.S. They 
are pick of the South. Tried and tested in actua 
lunting Straight cooners, combination nters 





















































































SETT REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel puppies. Champion 
bloodlines. $15.00 COD. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, 
AND PO! tll 









MONEY invested in o ROWCLIFFE Cocker. Also direct Avandale Spring- 














litters. Pointer and Setter pups *p er pups. $15 up. L. Fillman, Chanute, Kans. lat are cold trailers, fast, wide, hustling 
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OR ANGE } Belton English Setters. Trial 1 rhert — ote inrines. Mc Fox deer, rabbit, stock broke. Other toy 
Championship bloodlines Jam —— — = om Her ca Ms one _ — notch hunters to suit you. $25.00. Ten days trial. 
winners and hard workir 1 do BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Broke. Trial. Young- Best refere nee. Picture furnished. Leon Wilke 
Joseph Wertacnik, West yton sters. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. | son, Murray. 
BUDGET plan. Registered sette BEAGLE Puppies, AKC. Exceptional Field Breed- | SILENT money _— Have fastest dog eve 
German pointers. Pups to trained _ Ing. $12.50. Leo Hofmar 1, Lapeer, Mich. — seen. Tree all strikes before g: can den a 
photos 10c. Furcht Kennels, Good SEVERAL fine rabbit hounds. Few Beagles. | hunting grounds. Male hound a cur mixed. 3 
OUTSTANDING Pointer Male. ai SSR Beckennels, 896, Herrick l. |} ¥ mg old. Large size, solid true tree barker. Stay 
trained, experienced, ready for the season. COD | BEAGLES, rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. Mi ? » See A carted aang Sti d —_ nD - —_ gy 
$410.00, 6 days trial. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky | Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa KS, ~Possums, SKUNKS. catcn Same On 
_-— : — - nd brings it to you. Guarantee any hunter 
REG. German Shorthairs. Sire, Ch. Fritz Von | BEAGLES and Rabbit_hounds on trial cheap. > with him. Sold $73.00 worth fur 
Schwarnberg. Type and ability. Harris Forsberg, Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 




















New London, Minn 3 WELL trained Beagles. Starters. P yies. Neu- broken. Best game dog in Kentucky. Have litter 
IRISH Setter beautif puppies and _ trained miller Bros., Beach City, Ohio. I s $1 ».00, 10 days trial. Picture, reference 
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dogs. Championship breeding. Skyline , TRAINE D Beagles, Started paps, puppies. ies. Bitch- 
Bergen, N. Y E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa WILL Sell my Blacktan-Bluetick bred, Coonhound 
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DRAHTHAARS for land or water! pane oe Only eh. puppies of choice breeding to offer. :<o days trial. Bank reference, picture f ish 
retrieving. P ips Howard C. Hans Herman, Neb. Rodall Kennels, Box 431, Lincoln, Neb. Your money guaranteed refunded if not satisfiec d. 
POINTER pups, males $15.00. Females, $10 00. BLACK Labrador Retriever puppies, registered, Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
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GERMAN Shorthair pups. Real hunters. Regis- —— ——__—_____ Deer Hot inds. High class bird dogs. Trial allo 
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write R. J. Cowles, Burlington, lowa. ZARK Mountain Coonhounds, Extra highclass good voice, fast, hard driver. More of his kind. 
PUPS, Pointers—Setters registered, $25 up. C. coonhounds $75.00. Extra highclass combination | $15.00—Ten days trial. Write for picture. Robert 
Ansley. Petersham, Mass coon, skunk, opossum hounds $50.00. (Return ex- | Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
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IRISH Setters, championship breeding. Jess L. bination treehounds $30,00. Old coonhounds $20.00. HONEST Coon Hounds are scarce. Will sell mine 
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ISH Water Spaniels. Now ready, wonderfu prices, references. Stamp. James Manley, COON Hunter! Buy my coon bitch “Kate’’ and 
bunch youngsters 7-9 months. Retr aa em sooneville, Ark. | own one of the best that ever was in Kentucky 
force . ’ ; Tester terwis lready = - - —-— - Moons > “ a -oon and possum 
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Falls. Wis last season. Fast, wide hunter, open trailer, good days trial. Al Sander, Box 385, Cape Girardeau, 
~ = caalemeeed. teil hed voice, cold nose, good water worker. Good hus- Mo — a! 
SPRINGER “Span ne a" Se A aa eg og * “ - tling hunter, solid true tree barker. Stay with COON hound guaranteed to please. Money de- 
show stock. C. Caudill, Ea Pasi a tree. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broke. | posited. Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa 
REGISTERED Springer pups nest bloodlines Guarantee her tree coons, opossums your hunting Taw = meres Eg 
in America, hur ting str ‘in $12.50 and $15.00. grounds. Have her litter mates. $15.00, 10 days reek Co 1 Skunk Ww a N' . - 
tobe etersor tichville, Minr trial. Picture of catch, reference furnished. Money _Faruiculars. Heckman, “randy, 2 _ : 
tobert Pe R 1 - — ——— . . 
~ K — —— wr = os 9 back guarantee to satisfy you. P. Jackson, TWENTY trained Coonhounds. Write. Elton 
WAITEROC Springe ane ocKe Spaniels. Murray, Ky. Beck, S94, Herrick, Ill. 
Puppies Trained Dogs. Waite, Hagemann Ave., - ——— = Se = * = = - 
Santa Cruz. Calif COON Hunters—I hold the best record and am FOX, ~ Deer, Coonhounds. Shipper 37 years. 
- —— r- - — ower the Champion Coon hunter of Kentucky. I caught Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark - > 
BLACK Female 2 +} sw oo 21 coons in six straight nights last season and can GRE YHOUNDS: Rezistered, fast, $25.00. Stock- ' 
gram. Litter reg! ‘ prove it. Believe I own the best coon hound ever g, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas walked. Offer Male Coonhound, 4 years old, Black- — - - 
R EGISTE RED Water Spaniels. tan-Bluetick bred, large size ter, knows COON, Skunk, Opossum hounds. Puppies. Re 
Natural = e’ Rush Lake. Wis how to start coon in swamps lls, fast, true sonable. P. Sampey, Springfield, M ’ 
SPRINGERS: Rexistered ] oatema’ tenen = Page be “oe — “ ‘on tree whe pen — _ TEN fast Foxhou inds. Trial, Elton Beck, 895, 
: via rt e VC} . b s . = e 1 gooK oice, stands o ree where e coor Terr 
Reasonable. Oris Mork, Ant Wis is up. Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00—Ten : > 
LITTER highly b ed Springers. Splendid ld days trial. Other steady cooners that will ise hie 3 ANEOUS DOCS Tr 
type. $60-$40. Fettes, 301 Dupps, Pueblo ; you. Bank reference, picture of my catch fu sh- = 
QUALITY § Spaniel P ‘ireDuai | ed. J.N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. SORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, yo 
‘ Springer Spaniel ppies, Sire , a . ——————————— ooners ; inter bbit and Fox 
oh ampion. Walter Ba et, Tyrone, P RABBIT Hunters—Have 7 thoroughly trained rab- H we . - ombination Hur ~ an <iote an 
A : ’ aeadhen , wees ounds teasonable List Free. Ramsey Creek 
- ——— -— - - 1F . bit hounds. Two seasons’ training. All day hunt- Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 
COCKER puppies. Red Brucie breeding. Reason- ers, briars, brush, swamps. Good routers, stay ao we cence = = _ 
able. George Bloeser, Antigo, Wis until shot or holed. Each $10.00, Pair $18.00. ST. B ERNARD Puppies registered. Best on the 
HI there! We sell Cocker Spaniels. Hazel Lyke, Pictures reference, trial. T. Clifton Doran, marke Lovely picti details fre Mar S 
Antigo, Wisc. Murray, Ky. tou Is, Watrous, Sask., Can, 
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~ }HCLASS hun ting dogs—Setters, Pointers, | Mé TURF f comfortable sleeping bags 
Vv ni nds tior ntere, > rj ‘ — . apes ai aoe ee — _ 
al . a ‘shi " i nason be is E he vd Bay rT | BINOCU ARS Base a a SIGHT s “kK cllor ranteed 100 Kapoce $10.00 
) hippec il. Also me J yn os each .* tl I r lattress $19.75 
“4 red. Write for prices today. Frye’s Kennels, BINOCULARS Zel , Bausch & Lomb, trade in F.O.B. Los A Lic nc j 1795 
id er, Tenn the old glass a 25 discount. William O Pas er Ave | 
ll R Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon Hamme 153 Ke irny St San Francisco, Calif EASY Built K s its, Outboards, It | 
l, i R abbit Houn “oy shipped for trial. Catalog Expert Bir ocular Repairing s \cces es ete kits. Send 10¢ 
yu ie Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky . TELESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: 1940 Big Cat 3. 20 M ewest Designs. K yak | 
in } PPIES! All Breeds!! Reasonable!! Informa- PR catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West I . 3040 7 129th : | 
n Free!! Book 104 photos, ‘riptions 25c. 7th Street, New York. MAKE 1 t ttom Rowboat. Blueprints 30c 
— Pe 1. Chazy, N. Y ontlncanne oiscteiiames ™ avi = Ta LOW DOT ueprints JUC 
id I seven da 7 , Weesh Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich | 
re R riers, Span Dachshunds Scotties, Wire Fox e TENTS, fact to you. Catalog. The Willis 
v rriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. PHEASANT breed Year old. Low prices Cor Everett. Mass | 
re RNGISTERED Coach | Pups, $25.00 and up Kane Chinese, Blacknecks, Ringnecks. Young pheas MAL ( t-bott 3 
i 7 . APS, Ye ‘ ip. < . ke Ville . OUR : ’ om vVboat >| ints J0c 
th Kennels. Leland. III ants. MacFarlane F nt Farm, Janesville, Wis Weesh [ M. ‘Detroit, Mich. 109 
yp PUPPIES. See in Elkhound, Scotties and PHEASANTS ‘ Mat - — 
1. skan Blu@ Foxes. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mont. breeders or you eeders Sports Té = aipes | 
r- PEDIGREED pups. Matrons studs, whites, oe © SV OOes : ss 
es. Collie Farm, Dundas, Minr RANGE-r ed Ringnecks for sale. Choice rican _ Made — Deer yes. Patented 
= - - " stoc} t ‘ tit and cess pl ces I il lifelike Jonas-Evyes 
er OICE Coach, Also White Collie Pups. Regal nde youl ity, and 1] Ps ‘ ee es Ringe naflies 
1y amsati. WaNadic ells ri " ere s Ga Farm, Whiteha r ms wropean gla ‘ — p Bee 
= TT ATT ‘ee ge a - l re é Ss} ial ial offer : iple 
Ly RMAN Shepherds. White. Pure bred. Beauti- gi aly — ioe tie m, eg * Be ‘ Ww erg” r 60 Sat ction guaranteed or money | 
LY Lindenholt, Pedlar Mills. Va oer —— MH rae, wars. me 2 tamseur, ( :, Order tod or write r price list of eves / 
“ ks Mastills, Wane and older doas. G00.08 : i saab — a nd other : lies Jonas Bros., 1057 Broad 
= Alter, St. Paul, ind. yg tered ths. $1.00. Dale McK — wy tniton. Sane : ———— 
ur DACHSHUNDS, Registered Stock. Everett John- PHEASANT e nd poults. Price list ; hUGS—GI Polar, Black or Brown Bear; | 
ok , 322 North Chautauqua, Wichita, Kan. Cmacie, I A Es and poults. Price lis shooting Tiger, Mountain I ion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. | 
er nese m - . .- ly ne heas I Route 3, Poughkeepsie - ime heads Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose 
ce I ndreds of choice specimens at unusually low i 
f 5 VIRGINIA B hite Covevs. Eggs. Orders booke prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
_ = — = wr 7 , *} vaaver aa Jartemoauth where ite toda ri oO an rice li 
id I ;ISTERED Airedale | pup} fies. Oorang strain, now. D. V. ¢ . Dunc -"_ Portsmouth, V hes e i. 1026 3 Mess “a o and opty list. 
Ke $10.00 and $12.50. Clifford Wilson, New Hamp- PHEASANTS, Ringnecks for Sto¢ Or — dirk adn ssooenatsiee_ tet Binns 
ill t Mo mentals. Price list. Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, O TAXIDERMISTS Read Modern Taxidermist 
n. a IRANG Airedale puppies sold by mail or advance RINGNECKS for field trials cheap Ger I oe 7 - “pel ~ ry . oe ‘Three rsa ¢ i ake 
> kK) intment. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio. Bennett, Hadley, P D Mode = re re fe x Ges ae 'N ‘ y SSE ISSUSS 
. a — NORTHERN Bobwhites, Brooder raised. Wm. } ; 
d. 4 ‘Ta I R iERN If t Brooder raised, Vn SOWOTNY’s &Taxidern Suppl ‘oO “veryt y 
| wees TERRIERS MI Allan, Rt. 4, Louisvilie, Ki for the ‘Taxidermist.” New 40. page. catalog 
: ar s NORTHERN Bobwhite Quail sreeders. Eggs ‘ree. 1 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. _ 
nk HANDSOME, intelligent English bu a ~— pup- Cc ied HI ‘co - F n Bell ile, — = . - San Antoni Tex 
on pies. All colors. Farnlev. White Po Vv suUs ELIE tie : GLASS Eve Taxidermy S ipplie s. Lowest Prices 
‘Ss — B sat “ree oor Y n 2256 3 
ne REG. Black-Tan ‘Terrier puppies, $10.00 each. (j FGRUWNT "GAME ANIMALS Bo opias.. “omar —_— ee 
0 Shipped _C. Oo D. I ‘os., « ‘h itfiel i, Ohio. : 
ry . = ———————— ACME Yukon Minl se > out sacrifice prices FISH M ting Mu ellu ‘ Bass rrout, 
| account illness Ra r sale 2500 capac Spe t Ss > I Ww { 
oe \ ity. Acme Mink F No. 1, Veradale, Wash TAXIDERMY § a ee i | 
os ‘ LUG! automatic pistols, 30 ; inen EASTER N Mir Satisfaction guaranteed. I Art I Scott Y 
G. a rrel, excellent condition, $17.50. Government ctive folder twenty-five cents GLOVI rom y . > . 
h, % itic compasses, excellent condition, $3.50. s, R 2, St. Johnsbury, Vt A ‘te BS fi rie wn a? NY. deerskins. C. K. Wood, | 
me % 6 empty cartridge cases in fine condition obtainable Complete literature = 
n- ] 75c per hundred. Model B and C—high standard - a Stinks Wawa Superior, Wis 
“4 Fagen: ae ta) £15.95. new ntra! pe = M = I —— s iF erior, Wis foe ING revele) ey Sal 
a ey Jan< “ain oO OAC omplete illus- kon Mink $17.50 rio $50.00. Chas 
e, } Send coin for 1 £0 ( pe e ill e- tan 15 ” * P's the ock and stop the shoc kK. ‘White 
d. i¢ ur e £ s. This rbers, $2.50. Write . 
rt nt il 1 r first order. Pelt priced. Honest guar Reco PE pe i Ir on rit for free | 
‘ P Sport Shops, I t. L-24 13 So. 16th ( sor Stromsburs } at Aersi oO n¢ ler jake Calif ' 
Street oh delphi Dey TRAPPING, H ting, Camping ment, Cat; 
ne 4 A a n Mir t lowest prices. Yuk« z Used Gun List mention hich. i: fev , Fur | 
lid LEARN to Shoot, Accurately; What guns to buy 5 . Oostburg Wis P a ; artis Me en Ww we 
er / > 7 vo g and COTTONTAIL Rabbits, B Profitable i 
car n¢ etc Send : ‘ga ont Troe ; k\ Y t i have our free catalogue 
— nine ceé ) >» copy The Amer- _Write Vol Brashears, Berryvill Ark Ww Mershon Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif 
oy ican Rifleman, exclusively ibout guns of all PEEP at r e with a ‘Peep-Scope’’, only 
5, r 4 - >i” —_— ¢ . 9 > “ “ f wi g p-Scoj ) } 
er j - ee _—— ‘ 1603 Rhode $4.25. Write f ) free catalogue. Mershon Co., | 
nd 3 ~ ve FLY Tyi Materials, Leaders, Gut, finest quali . naaie if | 


0. , BARGAINS in Gu 
or T s Hi-Standa 


Scopes, Sights, Reloading ty Sierra Custom-Tied’”’ Flies. every hool 


da. Pistols, Wincheste er M 70 h seal he ned. Send 6c in st imps for Materials r } ~< DE loge 4. , a 4 | 


Slings 50c fly catalos Sierr Tackle Co 1083 Missior 












































Rifles. Sedgley Rifles. A-1 ; - 
nd Swivels 35c. Free! Gun Catalog. Art hery Catalog Road, Los Angeles, Calif DUCK Hunters: Pull in the high flying flocks to 
- ‘ Golf Catalog 5c, Tennis Catalog 5c, Medal- LEARN ton => Bile 7 Bods. Profitable your blind b sing Bunch’s Cork Duck Decoys. | 
m. Wa om on oe Pay ae > Catalog 10c. f an. Ser a aaa Instr bheve Bool mh er Fly T vee . Free cir¢ r. Bunch'’s Decoys, Welch, Minr ‘ 
r l’s irst- adison-J. Seattle . — 2 a . c a vies —F 
ite es s be te s ee 10c. ‘‘Rod M ng 10c. Materials Catalog Free WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Ly, J TH Original Sight-Exchange, Box 265-K Wiltmarths, Roosevelt N. ¥ Write Decoy Factory Forest Park, Illinois 
P Trade in what you have for vhat you w WNEaT Blot me er , + NY = : - - - 
howe? : : FINEST F ying n é s, tools, Dupor Nvlor BALSA I ( Life Size, Solid wood. Weighs 8& 
re. ee a Spanish gut, leaders and flies. 1940 catalog Free Waterloo Decoy Co., Waterloo, lowa. 
15 Expert advice on Rockland Tackle S I H yur N Y ( DAR - s $7.00 per dozen. lowa Com 
YOUR Enfield remodeled RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’”’ New, Interest sion C P.O. Box 206, Burlington, Iowa. | 
pe ict  ikncn : ing, Home _ Business Bureau Zoological Re- 1) K D . pe 
38, aie Triccer easily 1 a 1) search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, Il CA Li mon "Mie ural, 20¢€ up. Hamlin 
I 4 isily ad : i ll 1e- eCOYS sudington, Mich 
, sire Complete job § ron rvice. mY SINEER Mo is: Make your own sinkers. Free fold : 
ym Clark Madera Calif er. Readin Instrument Cx Box 78, Reading, Pa fo: rw'viv ty 
J MAGIC Gun Bluer, Reaction and oxidation of | SAVE! Wholesale imported fly material, ho _AND PHOTO SUPPLIES — 
— a chemical elements do perfect bluing job in gut catalos 10c. Herter’s, Waseca, Minn YOUR C hoi ice! R Olt Developed, 8 Permanent 
” “gl . g Pe a ea BUGS, Streamers, Lures, Catalog free. Supreme Tints and 1-5 x 7 Hand Painted Enlargement 
— : weerrewee nem Jeffersor e, In 7 Mfg. Co., Box 1789-O, Amarillo, Tex. Or 2-5x7 Unpainted Enlargements 25¢, Prompt 
n= PEEP Sights for Krag and Enfield rifles, $1.50. - - = 2. sndivid Attention to Each Picture! 
Picasa a ce aS a aia | a os Janesville F Service, Room 489, Janesville, Wis. 
al m, windage. Anyone « int. Sat i RRCHERY EQUIPMENT - 
10 Is tion or money refur ded Ernest Rice, 356- L-_« ROLL Deve ed nd 8 beautiful enlargements 
Lu, — Elyria oni - , HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows and « to 6 times larger ~high gloss sckled edge 
YANKEE relo r molds Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) any oes me I x coin. Reprint enlarge- 
- Es nr s in 35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; mane SM F saga n Aiden “photos, 258-E Astor Sta., 
e r ( 5 P Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin 3o0ws and Ar- . : M | 
— ROPER Micrometer Nie dae anedonme: tiaed bw rows _ 1875. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village MILI IONS Better | 
= the experts, will i ve your scores. Walter | L-1--_N- : Prints rt nts and 
” R Box 202 FP Sta., Springfield, Mass. ARCHE Most deli ul for Sport, Hunting ; 7 ag = iC .coU- 
on a —— 5 ; =- ishir “20 page y 200 illustr Free. H unt ilif 
I Modern Firearms. Used binoculars. 2 a “ Fie. Cat . Tree. Chester Br we 17 : 
- I ptive catalog dime. Smith Gunshop, Run- ions, 50c. talogue Free. lester Brown, 617 snapshots. Any size roll developed, 
rs. Tr N. J s hs ( ' S prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, | 
3 ™ - y 2c ‘e > t« service ) 
-_ B 7 ONLY-COAT Detective Specials 38- 2”, Blue, | ARCHERY: Complete Archery Instructior 265-( hn ee | 
k-  ¢ ent, $21.85. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., “70 pages, 200 sir haga ic. Catalog ee : mantle H 
Ne rl Triangle Archer Co Harrison-State § et SAVE up to 40 on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- | 
a= . Chicage log Rolls de oped, 2 prints eac 25c Jn- 
sae Ki Ownert Mill time to inst $5.00 speed excelled , poet mare A np ee. i : an | 
, or. . L 4 2 oe FEATHERING To ols $1.00 Bows, rrows Sul xc ed qu l pr npt service, aramoun ~O0., 
or Fall hur Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. . H ow 327 E. 92nd St New York | 
— “a en ae = = . lies. - | 
ID, i LAS for S&W 191 7 Lugers, ¢ t Automatics. AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors. } 
— 4 L-52 Warren St New Yorl 7 Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c 
ig ( CTORS cartridzes. 33 pace catalog, 15¢ Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color | 
I t 5 + + ‘ , . ; 7TT hot Janes é Ss i 
I Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. ¥ FULL size, cut-to-shape Boat Patterns blueprints | ! W 
= Mi -N, Antique. Guns. Bought sold, ex- and specifications. Big selection. Bargains. Send ROLLS Developed. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ae ct i. Andre Spina, Towand Pa 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Book, ‘‘How ment coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints, 
ex 7 ; s to Build Boats,’’ $1.00 postpaid. Cleveland Boat 2'2c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where 
> r Custom Reloading. State Caliber. List. Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio the West Be ‘ 
€ r teloadin service, Arvada Yolo > > = - | 
x. 1 Reloading Service Ar Colo. - KAYAKS. Outboards. Rowboats. Weldwood ready ROLLS deve ed—s8 laranteed prints plus 2 
ni- SELI everal Automatic Shotguns, List 100 Guns cut kits. Catalog. Cre-Craft Boats, Dept SS er rgements, 25c. R eprints sceach, 30 for 2c each, 


4Uc. Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minn. Millburn, N. J 100 for $1.00. Martin Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Classified Advertising 
Toms win ouce arrnactions| UI 


Best snapshot on attractive Photo But- 
prints each roll 25c. Beautiful 
Novel-Ad Co., AV-3327 North 


FREE! 
ton with 16 
novelty premiums. 
Ave., Chicago 
ROLL Developed. 16 Artistic Deckled Edged 
Permanent Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c Each. 100 
Reprints, $1.50. ‘‘As Reliable as Uncle Sam’s 
Mail!’ Midwest Photo, Room 589, Janesville, Wis. 
ENLARGE ME NTS: 5x7, 18c. 8x10, 30c. 35 
mm. developed aporated enlarged: $1.00. ete 
5x7. Phot -Hal | Box 12, Kingsbridge Sta., N.Y.¢ 
DOUBLE Size Prints. toll developed, 8 — 
all enlarged to nearly postcard size, 25c. Wil- 
lard Studios, Dept. 16, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets gu aranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
ROLLS Developed. Two Beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
IDEAL Photos, beautiful finished with wide bor- 
der, deckle edged. 25c per roll of 8 and Free en- 
largement. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J. 
8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 
largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass. 


ROLL Developed—16 guaranteed Prints, two cou- 








pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, 
Winona, Minn. 

20 | Rex rints 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 
prints 25c. 5 x 7 enlargements 10c. 3-25c. 


Nordskog, 68, Maywood, Il. 

BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, 
Wis. 


OUR Trap wins First Prize in Alive and Unhurt 
Group Awarded by American Humane Associa- 














tion 1940. Write for Particulars. Sta-Set Trap 
Mfg. Co., Holton, Kans 

NINE Foxes trapped in one day. Trap the slyest 
fox ar ill furbearers. Particulars free. Guaran- 
teed. Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. 


aeadues 
* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG -» 
By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Conjunctivitis 


The right eye of my English set- 
running constantly for the last 
year or more. It merely seems to water at the 
inside corner, and does not bother the dog, 
except that when hunting in thick brush and 
grass he develops a raw and hairless spot be- 
low the eye, where the water has run.—W. T. 
W., Va. 


Question: 
ter has been 


It’s quite likely the dog has some 
Bathe the eye with a 


Answer: 
form of conjunctivitis. 


2 percent solution of boric acid twice a day, 
following this with 1 drop of 10 percent ar- 
gyrol. Every night apply 1 percent yellow 


mercuric-oxide ointment in and around the eye. 
However, surgical treatment may prove neces- 
sary.—J. R. K. 


Starting Pup 


I’ve just acquired my first dog— 
a 4-month-old pup, mostly beagle but with some 
spaniel blood. What should I feed him? Also, 
I don’t know that he has worms, but should I 
worm him anyway? What about distemper in- 
oculations?—P. S., Mass. 


Question: 


Answer: Feed the puppy mostly on a diet 
of lean chopped beef (rare mixed with some 
stale whole-wheat bread and some _ cooked 
vegetables; also milk, and a raw egg daily. 
Give him 2 tsp. cod-liver oil a day. As for 
worms, the pup should not be given medicine 
for them unless you know he has them. If he 
does, have the following mixture made up: 6 
tsp. castor oil, 2 tsp. sirup of buckthorn, and 


5 drops oil of wormseed. Give the pup 2 tsp. 
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FOODS Attract Ducks! Plant now. Describe place; piece 
suggestions free! Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


P]SCOMISCELLANEOUS—* ‘| 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 














“BAMBOOZLE,” 200 Bellylaughs! Bargains! 
Bonuses! 10c. Bartels’, 326-T West 40th, New 


York City. 
MOUNTED Steer horns, 


iS, seven feet spread, for 
sale. Free photo. Lee Bertill ion, Mineola, Tex. 


MEXICAN Legal Matters, Wm. A. Cocke, Amer. 
Atty., El Paso, Tex. 


j NOVELTIES GAMES. MAGIC i 


628 Page Catalog. 9000 Novelties, puzzles, tricks, 
hobbies, guns, novelty jewelry, radios, cameras, 














etc. 3c. Johnson Smith, Dept. 515- )-M, Detroit. 
PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, , Novelties. Big 
Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 


353 W. 47th, Chicago. 


4-e@ INDIAN CURIOS se) 
[[-4-e INDIAN CURIOS ==") | 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


JUST Published: B 
Museum, Rutland, 


| HOME MOVIES 4] | 


ART Film, Stags, Clubs; 
Co., Jackson, Tenn 


PT stamp couectince 7 | 


100 different Portugal 25¢ Approvals. Hermes 
Stampco, N. Y. 


Box 276, Hempstead. 








Hobby Cz atalogue No. 5. Send 10c. 
Illinois. . . . Hello Rochester! 











Sample 10c. Goodwill 


of this on an empty stomach, and repeat in 2 
weeks. You may have him inoculated against 
distemper now; the permanent inoculation us- 
ually is given at 4 months, although tempo- 
rary injections may be given before.—J. R. K. 


Cure for Mange 


Question: HowcanI cure my dog of mange? 
I can put on a mixture of burnt oil, carbolic 
acid, and sulphur and stop the trouble for a 
very short time, but it breaks out again.—F. F. 
D., Ga. 


Answer: Apply a 3 percent solution of 
salicylic acid in olive oil once a day for 1 
week. Then bathe the animal, using castile 
soap or soap flakes. Groom the dog daily; give 
him '4 tsp. bicarbonate of soda (in his food) 
and half a yeast cake once a day, and 1 tbsp. 
mineral oil twice a week.—J. R. K 


Setter’s Mouth Warts 


Question: My 9-month-old setter, 
in excellent health, has dozens of warts 
and outside her mouth.—H. E. W., Ky. 


otherwise 
inside 


Answer: These warts apparently are of a 
contagious nature. Apply a 1 percent solution of 
potassium permanganate to the warts twice a 
day, and give the dog 2 drops of Fowler’s solu- 
tion 3 times a day. Continue this treatment for 
a week, stop for a week, then resume. However, 
it may be necessary to remove the larger warts 
surgically.—J. R. K. 


Trouble From Rat Bite 


My 10-year-old dog, part terrier, 
was bitten while killing a 
rat about a month ago. He’s since developed 
hardening of several glands about the head 
and shoulders, has grown thin and lost his pep 
and appetite, and also seems to breathe hard.— 


PF. J. V.. Mick. 


Question: 
part Boston bull, 


dog probably is suffering 
I advise you to consult your 
Meanwhile, you may give 


Answer: Your 
from leukemia. 
local veterinarian. 
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COMMEMORATIVE $%, Columbus, Lincol: 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, $1.00 each. Reta 
Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 


wa. PROPERTIES —— SALE 78 
i SR OR RE Sas i 


OZARKS—10 acres White eer t frontage; unim 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list ar 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansa 

City, Kans. 

FARMS for Security. Comfort, ple 
1400 bargains Free. Strout Realty, 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


en! N.S TRU CEE 
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3. Government Jobs. $105-$175 month. Pr 
pare now for next examinations. List jot 
particulars free. Act immediz roy: Franklin Inst 
tute, tute, Dept. H37, Roche H37, Rochester, N. 


[] PATENTS avo INVENTIONS [il 


INVENTORS:—We successfully sell inventior 





patented and unpatented. Write us, if you hav 

a practical, useful idea for sale. Chartered Inst 

tute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, Wast 
ington, D. C 


INVENTORS: Unpatented inventions now salat 














with positive safeguards under patent laws. Ne 
low-cost procedure. Complete details, free. Ame 
ican Patents Corp., _ Dept. 15, Washington, D. ¢ 
PATENT Your Idea . Simple invention s often va 
able. Two advisory books, Free to ° J. E " AI 
& Co., 551-K Victor Bldg., Washington, D. 
WATSON E. Coleman registered Patent Att 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results. Booklet free 
PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. ¢ 


CASH for patented, unpat ented inventions. M 
gall, 9441-L Pleasant, 


Chicago. j 


the dog 2 grains of potassium iodide in son 
water twice daily, and 1 tsp. cod-liver ¢ 

with viosterol 3 times a day. Tempt him 

eat raw chopped beef or liver, and if he likes 
cooked lamb or chicken, give him some. Milk 

and raw eggs also are good. X-ray treatments ( 
may help too.—J. R. K. b 


Puppy’s Hernia 


Question: My female setter pup has a ru ' 
tured navel. It’s not large, and doesn’t seem 
give her any pain or trouble. Is an operati 
necessary at present?—F. J. M., ow York 
Answer: If this umbilical hernia is ver 
small it may disappear as the puppy grows 
older. Since it’s not causing the dog any di 
comfort at the present time, there should be r 
harm in postponing the operation if one should 
be indicated.—J. R. K 


Frequency of Breeding 


How often may a bitch be bred 
How early?—J. P. H., 


Question: 
without harmful results? 
New Jersey. 


Female dogs come in season twicé 

a year, usually at 6-month intervals. I de 
advise breeding every time a dog comes i } 
although she may be bred during two successive 


Answer: 


heats without harmful results. As for the y 
first breeding, it’s better to wait until t F 
bitch comes in season for the second time, sin 


she will be more fully developed at that time.— 


J. R. K. 


Sanitary Dog Run 

The ground of the run in whi 

my two beagles is heavi 
How can I 


Question: 
I have always kept 
i: sted with germs, parasites, etc. 
get rid of these?—C. A. L., Mass 


Answer: You may spread lime around ar 
spade the ground or you may spray a 5 perce 
solution of creolin on the premises. Anot! 
method is to burn the area, if it is covered w 
grass and weeds. However, if you use lime, t 
dogs may dig holes, come in contact with 
lime, and be poisoned. Wait for a period 
time before letting the animals have access 
the treated area. Better still, if your prope 
is large enough, relocate the run in a fresh s; 
where the dogs can’t get at the lime.—/J. R 

































OUTDOOR LIFE 
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P A pl > and we will send suggestions 
ghes a and illustrated book FREE. Best 
foods, lowest prices! 
5 ey WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
wr P. O. Box 711C, Oshkosh, Wis. 
ns Mr PR i ern mt Sarena A men nme 
MONEY '* RABBITS—CAVIES 
= AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
~ Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
some WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
r oil firms, who continuously buy all 
m t offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
| teas azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
likes ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
Milk List and a Year’s Subscription to the 
ments AMERICAN SmALL Stock FARMER, 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
924 Main Street, New City, N. ¥ Y. 
Northern Bob White Quail 
} rup- 
Bey A EARLY STOCKING SUCCEEDS 
ratior Stock when quail are cheap 
rk. : and feed is plentiful. 
J Pure Northern Stock 
very ‘ Large, Vigorous, Hardy, Disease Free. 
grows - Westwoods Farm Westbrook, Conn. 
y dis- 
be a a Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
should " ( vou the orrect rifle nd a for 
: ting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
wapiti big horn sheep, rocky 
tain goat ar g bear. Prep- 
ns for a bi startling revelations 
the clothing and equipment necessary, guides, 
. bred 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Dept. 90. 
> 2. - Outdoor Life, ‘ 53 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
M I ® K be - $9500 
ire latinum fox priced on request. 
scabies shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
ore acceptance. 
r he My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
il the 1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 
, since I k ‘*‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 
_— HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y. 
Eastern Mink 
Quality stock of dark Eastern Mink—the result of 
any years of careful breeding—now ready for 
which upment. 
eavi - $25.00 each; male or female. 
can I i You can count on our mink farm for a square 
eal and prompt delivery. Send in your order 
day and be satisfied 
The Stillwater Mink Farm, 
id and 67 Prospect St., Jamestown, New York 
ercent i 
noth 
i wi FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 
ne, the F 
th the 
iod of 
ess 
operty ire Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
wh st Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink w have won top awards 
R.K and U.S. Asso- 
. a ) e or wire 
a | ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 
LIFE SEPTEMBER, 1940 











RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 











ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Improved Sport. 
Natural Foods will bring and hold large numbers 
at your favorite hunting or fishing grounds. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 
30 others described in 

















free istrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, 
and receive free planting 
advice and book. Oldest 






Aquatic Nurseries, 


THE Weeconsne ss NURSERIES 
Box Oshkosh, Wisconsin 









Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Duck’s Meat, 
etc., LEGAL FOODS that Ducks love, 
now ready for planting. 


4 YEARS’ SUCCESS. Discount 


on early orders. Describe Place. 
‘TER R ELL’S © 


Suggestions, Folder FREE. 


501 A Block 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
oy prenas our legal DUCK, PHEAS- 
ANT UAIL and other natural game 
foods. Our guaranteed-to-grow natu- 
ral foods not only attract ducks and 
game but also hold them 
better sport. Write 





















































iant Wild Rice 


Room and Board for 
Wildlife 


HE planting of trees, shrubs, grains, 
and seed-bearing flowers to provide 
food and shelter for game birds and 


animals is a new venture of the Cali- 
fornia Division of Fish and Game. AIl- 
ready it has become evident that not 
only does this practical conservation 
measure increase desirable wildlife, but 
it is checking erosion and beautifying 


the countryside. 

The planting campaign is a _ spare- 
time job of the wardens. It started in a 
small way in 1938 after a disastrous 
brush fire had denuded the Santa Monica 


Mountains, near Los Angeles, of vege- 
tation useful as food for birds and ani- 
mals. Replanting of desirable flowers, 


shrubs, and grains on a large scale was 


so effective that now a continuance of 
the work is a major responsibility of 
every warden. These modern Johnny 
Appleseeds are sowing the barren hill- 


sides and waste places with seeds that 
will make them rich feeding grounds. 

“The fish-and-game program,” says 
Inspector C. S. Bauder, in charge of the 
Los Angeles office of the Division of Fish 
and Game, “is designed to aid wild 
creatures which are being pushed farther 
back every year by roads, ranches, and 
homes. I hope we are not too late to 
restore wildlife in spots easily accessible 
to automobile highways. The consider- 
able increase in quail and other wildlife 
in regions which have already been 
planted shows that we're getting some- 


where. There are three closely related 
aims: To provide food for wildlife that 
otherwise would starve or be driven to 
other localities; to prevent erosion, a 
serious problem in regions subject to 
sudden and heavy winter rains; and to 
beautify barren sections.” 

Italian rye is being sown in great 
quantities on eroded steep cuts along 
side new highways in the mountain 
That planted last year is now flourish 
ing. In many places this grain has re 
eeded itself and is thriving. It provide 
excellent food for quail. The bur clove 


another valuable plant, provides the quail 


with good food and prevents erosion. 

The wardens are sowing screw-bear 
mesquite along the Mojave River, wher 
once there was excellent quail shooting 
Here’s a tip to California hunters 
Wherever you find this food-producing 
mesquite, quail won’t be far away. 

Two shrubs have been introduced 
from Mexico—Cassio temposa, which 
grows rapidly and bears seed pods in 
abundance, and Foresteria nio, the latter 
with a bitter fruit like an olive. 


UT in the Mojave Desert the wardens 
are planting prickly poppy, which 
thrives around springs. Not only is this 
plant a fine bird food, but in the foot 
hills near Death Valley it is much liked 


by the few remaining mountain sheep 
The roots are yellow, like carrots, and 
are full of the life-giving water so 
scarce in arid regions 

Deer are also benefited in this “room 
and board” conservation program, Thou- 
sands of small Catalina cherry trees 
have been planted. The deer feed eager- 
ly on not only the fruit but the foliage 
There is a large plantation of these tree 
in the Arroyo Seco district, and they 
soon will be available for planting. 


It is expected that the Forest Service, 
CCC, State Division of Forestry, and 
sportsmen’s organizations eventually will 
cooperate in this program.—Joe Mears. 
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| mens the dog world can 
| offer Home guards, loyal 


NEVER GIVE A 
FLEA A BREAK! 





One thing I'm not soft-hearted about is fleas — and 
that goes for the Mistress too! One scratch and 
she's all attention. Two scratches and | get 
a bath with Sergeant's SKIP-FLEA Soap. Down 
the drain they go — SKIP-FLEA really kills ‘em! 





A third scratch is rare, because we follow up the 
bath with borated SKIP FLEA Powder — it soothes 


the old bites and kills the new fleas! Get wise 
— get both SKIP-FLEA Soap and Powder! At all 
drug and pet stores. And ask for the free new 
Sergeant's DOG BOOK — or mail this coupon, 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES ¢> Q 
7 


= a eS ee eee ee oe 
ot Polk Miller Products Corp. 

Dept. 28-1, Richmond, Va. 
t Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 
i 
‘I 
i 


Name__ 


Address 


City State 


ee ee ee ee ee 





Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 


Harmie Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 

‘ t Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No re tape Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. II, 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 











| companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 


Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


De Olden Tyme 
BLACK AND TANS 


af ¥ 








Pure descendants 





triou cold nosed age le volced 

long « red hound early co 

l ial fame Own the genulne 

St bite ' hound 
‘ “4 that will 

mak ! nd} I Vv master 
fox ! 1& 4 1 
ed < Catalog, the v fil sa i a 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Box 2260, Bannock, Ohio. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
Puppies ¢ ial merit 
that ! retrieve 
Broker it will as 

re i t dead or 


LAKE como KENNELS 


with 


CHARLES W. BERG 
5th St. below Berks 
Philadelphia Pa. 
I ids not answered 


































——) 4 SHOOTING A HELL-DIVER 

| (PIED-BILLED GRERE) FORA DUCK is 
.| INEXCUSABLE/S A HELL-DivEeR’S BILL 
IS LIKE A CHICKEN’S, AND ITS TAIL— 
A TINY TUFT— IS VERY DIFFERENT | 
FROM A PUCK’'S / i 
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WOLVES LOVE DOG FLESH AND WILL KILL AND 
PDEVOUR ANY DOG THEY CAN MASTER— 

— YET THERE ARE RECORDS OF WOLVES AND 
DOGS, FAST FRIENDS, HUNTING TOGETHER 
FOR MONTHS / on 


AST, 
PARDNER.. 
I SMELL 
ELK SY 
“a 








— . 


_- 












RAILS, GREAT RUNNERS, OFTEN CARRY 
THEIR YOUNG TO SAFETY IN THEIR BEAKS/ § 


ELK CAN BE SCENTED BY A HUNTER IF 
THE RREEZE IS RIGHTY THEY HAVE A 
CHARACTERISTIC SWEET SMELL, LIKE 
wee een, | THAT OF AN ALDERNEY COW; BUT IT 


SHARKS DO NOT HAVE To TURN BELLY UP || 8£COMES RANK AND PUNGENT IN 

UNDER WATER, AND TURN OVER WHEN 
| SEIZING SURFACE OBJECTS ONLY TO ¢ 
| AVOID EXPOSING THEMSELVES ? 










RESERVOIR 










WaTER RESERVOIRS IN THEIR HEADS ALLOW 
EELS TO STAY OUT OF WATER FOR LONG PERIODS, 
AND EVEN TO TRAVEL OVERLAND QUITE 
COMFORTABLY 
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hy 16000" SHEL WAS 


BELIEVE THE INCREDIBLE PERFORMANCE 


OF THE Siaalional Yow 
AERODINE. Goce POPCHOKE 





2 THAT'S WHY WE, OURSELVES, MADE THOU- 
SANDS AND THOUSANDS OF TESTS BEFORE WE 
COULD BELIEVE OUR OWN EYES! AND ALSO 
BEFORE WE WOULD DARE TO TELL THE GREAT 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION EXPERTS WE HAD 
UNCOVERED AN AMAZING NEW PRINCIPLE THAT 
WAS TO MAKE THE NEW AERO-DYNE SUPER POLY- 
CHOKE ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO SHOOTING IN THE LAST 25 YEARS! 









































J WHAT SPORTSMAN EVER HEARD OF ONE ORDINARY SHOT- 
GUN SURPASSING IN PERFORMANCE THE CHOKE PATTERN OF 
NINE GUNS WITH SPECIALLY FITTED SOLID CHOKE BARRELS? 
YOU COULD EXPECT, SAY, NEARLY AS GOOD OR EVEN EQUAL 
PERFORMANCE, BUT TO GET SURPASSING LIFETIME PERFORM- 
ANCE FROM A DEVICE AS SIMPLE AS A FAULTLESSLY ENGINEERED 
HOZE-NOZZLE? WELL—HARDLY! 















4 HERE'S THE CONSENSUS OF EXPERT 
OPINION (WE ARE REQUIRED TO KEEP 
THESE WELL-KNOWN NAMES ANONY- 
MOUS): “THE NEW AERO-DYNE SUPER 
POLY-CHOKE IS THE GREATEST GUN- 
IMPROVEMENT OF OUR TIME! A ‘MUST’ 
FOR EVERY REAL SPORTSMAN! NO MORE 
MUTILATED GAME, NO MORE CRIPPLES!" 
THE NEW AERO-DYNE SUPER POLY-CHOKE 
FASHIONED ON YOUR OWN FAVORITE 
REPEATER OR AUTOMATIC MEANS 
CLEAN HITS. LEARN WHAT 50,000 SUC- 
CESSFUL POLY-CHOKE SHOOTERS Al- 
READY KNOW. READ THE COMPLETE 
STORY IN “HOW TO BECOME A BETTER 
WING SHOT"'—A BOOK EVERY SPORTS- 
MAN SHOULD OWN. SEND FOR IT FREE 
AND GET FREE ALSO THE SPECIAL POLY- 
CHOKE GUN-BARREL PACKING CASE. 
SEND COUPON BELOW FOR IMPORTANT 


MAKE THEIR OWN TESTS IN THEIR OWN exrent Lye 
WAY...IN THE FIELD—ON UPLAND GAME si Seance 


WING SHOT”, SEQUEL 
OR WATER FOWL—AT SKEET OR TRAP. . IN PRICE TO THE FAMOUS 


$14 FESTA “NINE GUNS IN ONE” 

= OWNED BY MORE 
COMPLETELY INSTALLED THAN 100,000 
AND TRANSPORTATION SPORTSMEN. 


PAID BOTH WAYS 
ON BARREL 





























3 UNHESITATINGLY, WE SHIPPED GUNS 
EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW AERO-DYNE 
SUPER POLY-CHOKE TO THE TOP-FLIGHT 
ARMS EXPERTS OF THE COUNTRY TO 
































THE POLY-CHOKE CO., 190 Tunxis Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me FREE your new colorful descriptive booklet in color—"HOW 
TO BECOME A BETTER WING SHOT’—(Sequel to “Nine Guns in One”) 
which orms experts consider invaluable os on aid to better shooting. 


MY NAME oone euesccesseesvcvacce 
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“Inner-Belted’ 
oft Point 





Real news for big game hunters! For the first time history, a s¢ 
point bullet that provides positive controlled expansion an¢ im disintegration 
at ALL hunting ranges! Also a hollow point bullet with t! advantages. Both 
at no inérease in price over conventional-type bulle 

Read in the chart at the left what this modern version « soft point favorite 
(and its hollow point brother) offer in the way of deeper pen. -ution and maximum 
stopping power 

These sensational new bullets strike like lightning and drop the biggest game in 
its tracks—whettier you shoot in close or far out! Both offer the finest accuracy— 
as proved by exceptionally small groups in tests at 200 yards 


You can get these amazing new Peters /NNER-BELTED bullets at your dealer’s. 





CHODSE FROM THESE 27 POPULAR WEIGHTS AND SIZES—ALL “HIGH VeLociTY® = == 
Peters “‘lnner-Belted” Hollow Point Peters “Iinner-Belted” Soft Point 


.250 Savage, 100 Gr .25 Remington, 117 Gr 
30 Remington, 170 Gr. -25/35 Winchester, 117 Gr. 
300 Savage, 180 Gr .30 Remington, 170 Gr. 
.300 Magnum, 220 Gr : .300 Savage, 180 Gr 
06 Springfield, iso Gr. .30/06 Springfield, 180 Gr. 
06 Springaeee. 220 Gr. .30/30 Winchester, 150 Gr. 
Sine - .30/30 Winchester, 170 Gr. 
30 /40 Krag, 220 Gr -30/40 Krag, 180 Gr 
.303 Savage, 180 Gr -30 40 Krag, 220 Gr 
.32 Remington, 170 Gr -303 Savage, 180 Gr " 
$2 Winchester Spcl., 170 Gr. -32 Remington, 170 Gr 
348 Winchester, 200 Gr .32 Winchester Spcl., 170 Gr. 
3S Remington, 200 Gr 35 Remington, 200 Gr 
High Velocity & Reo. U.S. Pat. Of. Inner-Belted ts a Peters Cartridge Dtetston T'rddemark 


ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


“Al ala‘ PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co. Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. 





